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LETTEK OF TKANSMITTAL. 



To Hon. Edward Scofield, 

Governor of 'Wisconsin. 

Bear Sir: — I have the honor of presenting to you, as is required by 
law, the twenty-ninth annual report of the transactions of the State 
Hortitultural Society, embracing the papers read and the discnssiona 
which followed at our yearly meetings, one of which w^ held in the 
city of Madison in February, ISSS, and the other in the village of Eu- 
reka the same year. 

We have published the reports of the several local societies la the 
state which show the usual Interest In horticulture. We also show 
the amount of money received from the State and the manner the same 
has been disbursed during the year, bi the months of September and 
October, 1898, since our last report we made a very creditable show 
of Wisconsin fruits at the Omaha Exposition,, at au outlay of (818.01), 
J500.00 of which we used out of our annual appropriation, and the bal- 
ance, (300.00, the last legislature very generouely appropriated to pay 
the amount we borrowed. Our show of seedling applee, which orig- 
inated in Wisconsin, was not excelled by any state that exhibited. Our 
Society was highly pleased with the (act that we made the exhibit. 

Our trial orchard at Wausau la Btlll In a prosperous condition, though 
the cold was intense during the month of February last. Our apple 
crop last season was the largest ever known In the history of our state 
and many thousands of barrels were shipped to other states, for which 
a large amount of money was received. 

Though the winter was severe the very large apple crop was so en- 
couraging that many thousand trees were set In the state the pas^ 
spring. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

A. J. PHILIPS, 

Secretary. 

West Salem, Wis., July, 1899. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 



CONSTITUTION. 

, Article I. This society 8l:all be known as the Wisconein State Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

Article II. Its object shall be the advancement o( the art and sci- 
ence of horticulture throughout the state. 

Article 111. Its members shall consist ot annual members, paying 
an aanual fee of one dollar, which also aball entitle the wife of such 
member to the privileges of full membership: of secretaries of local 
hort.cultuial societies reporting to the state society, who shall be con- 
sidered members e.F-o/peio; of life members paying a fee of five dollars 
at one time; of honorary life members, who shall be distingnished for 
merit in horticultural and kindred sciences, or who shall confer any 
particular benefit upon the society; and honorary annual members, who 
may, by vote, be invited to participate in the proceedings of the society. 

Article IV. Its ofBcera sball consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer, Superintend- 
ent and an Executive Board, consisting of the foregoing officers and ad- 
ditional members, one from each congressional district of the state, 
five of whom shall constitute a quorum at any of its meetings. In ad- 
dition to the foregoing officers, the presidents of all local horticultural 
societies reporting to this society shall be deemed honorary members 
and ex-offioio vice-presidents of this society. All ofRcera shall be elected 
by ballot, and eball hold their office for one year thereafter, and until 
their successors are elected; provided, the additional executive mem- 
bers may be elected by the county or local horticultural societiea of 
their respective districts. 

Article V. The society shall hold its annual meeting for the elec- 
tion of offlcera, commencing on the first Monday in February. It may 
also hold a meeting in December of each year, at such place and time 
as may be decided upon by the society, or the executive committee for 



committee for 
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the exhibition of trult and for dlscuBsiona, and such other meeting tor 
dlBcussions and exblbitlons ae the executive committee may direct, ai 
such time and place as the eseeutlve board shall designate. 

AsTicLE VI. Tbis constitution, with the accompanying by-laws, may 
be amended at any regular meeting by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers present. 



BY-LAWS. 

I. The president shall preside at meetings, and, with the advice of 
the recording secretary, call all meetings of tbe society, and have gen- 
eral supervision of the aSairs of tbe society, and shall deliver an an- 
nual address upon some subject connected with horticulture. 

II. Tbe vice-president shall act in the absence or disability of the 
president, and perform the duties of the chief officer. 

III. The secretary shall attend to all the correspondence, shall re- 
cord the proceedings of the society, preserve all papers belonging to 
tbe same, and superintend the publication of its reports. He shall also 
present a detailed report of the affairs of the society at its annual 
meeting. He shall also endeavor to secure reports from the various 
committees, and from local societies of tbe condition and progress of 
horticulture in the various districts of the state and report the same 
to the society. It shall be the duty of the secretary to malie an annual 
report to the governor o( the state of the transactions of the society, 
according to the provisions of the statutes for state reports. 



IV. The treasurer shall keep an account at all moneys belonging to 
the society and disburse the same on the written order of the presi- 
dent countersigned by tbe secretary, and shall make an annual report 
of the receipts and disbursements, and (urniah tbe secretary with a 
copy o( the same on or before the ilrst day o( tbe annual meeting. The 
treasurer elect shall, before entering upon the discharge of the duties 
of his office, give good and sufficient bonds for the faithful performance 
of his duties subject to the approval of the executive committee. 

V. The executive board may, subject to the approval of the society, 
manage all its affairs and fill vacancies in the board of ofBcers; three 
of their number, as designated hy the president, shall constitute a 
finance committee. 
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VI. It shall be the duty of the finance committee to settle with the 

treasurer and to examine and report upon all the bills or clalins against 
the society which may have been presented and referred to them. 

VII. The standing committees of this society sball be as follows: 
let, Ckimmittee on finailce, consisting of three members; 2d, Committee 
on nomenclature and new fruits, consisting of three members; 3rd, 
Committee on observation, as now provided. Said committee to be ap- 
pointed annually by the executive committee of the society. 
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ACT OF RE-ORGANIZATION 



AND LAWS RELATING TO THB 



WISCONSIN STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



CHAPTER 151. LAWS OF 1879, AS AMENDED BY CHAPTER 14, 
LAWS OF 1887. 

Section 1. The executive committee of the WiBconsin State HortL- 
cultural Society shall hereafter consist ot the president, secretary and 
treasurer ot said society, and of one member from each consfessional 
district of the state, said members from the congressional districts to 
he chosen annually by tlie county and local horticultural societies in 
their fespectlve districts. 

Section 2. The present officers and executive committee of said so- 
ciety sball hold their respective offices until the Tuesday nest succeed- 
ing the first Monday in February, 1880, and until their successors are 
appointed. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of said society to aid in the forma- 
tion and maintenance of county and local horticultural societies, to 
promote the horticultural interests of the state by the holding of meet- 
ings for discussion: by the collection and dissemination of valuable 
information in regard to t^e cultivation of fruits. flow«rs and trees 
adapted to our soil and climate, and in every proper way to advance 
the fruit and tree growing interests o( the state. 

Section 4. The annual meeting ot the society for the election of Its 
officers, the tranc action of general business, and the consideration of 
questions pertaining to horticulture, shall be held at such time and 
place as may be determined at the last preceding annual meeting. In 
case of the failure of such meeting to so determine, the executive 
board may call such meeting by giving at least thirty days' notice to 
each member of the society. 

Section 5. All vacancies in the offices ot said society may be filled 
by the executive committee; and should there be a failure to elect a . 
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member of the executive committee la any dletrict, tlie vacancy may 
be filled by a two-thirds vote of the members o( the Boeiety present at 
any regular appointed meeting. 

Section 6, It shall be the duty ol the secretary of said society to 
make an annual report to the governor of the state of the transactions 
of the society, Including an Itemized account of all moneys expended 
during the year, in addition to such matters a; are now specified In 
the law relating to the same. 



CHAPTER 526, LAWS OF 1889. 

Si'x;tiun 5. And further, there shall be printed annually upon the 
approval and order of the commissioners of public printing, ten thou- 
sand copies of the transactions Of the Wipconsin State Agricultural So- 
ciety, the same to embrace the reports of the county aad other agricul- 
tural societies, and such matters pertaining to the agricultural indus- 
tries of the state as shall be deemed important, provided the whole 
number of printed pages shall not exceed four hundred. Seven thou- 
sand copies o( the transactions of the Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society, the Eame to embrace such abstracts of reports of county and 
other horticultural societies, and such matters pertaining to the hor- 
ticultural interests of the state as shall be deemed Important, provided 
that the whole number of printed pages shall not exceed two hundred. 
Bight thousand copies of the transactions of the State Dairymen's As- 
sociation, the same to embrace such other matters pertaining to the 
dairy Interests of the state as shall be deemed essential, provided that 
the whole number of printed pages shall not exceed two hundred. 
Twelve thousand copies of the report of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the State L'niversity. provided that the whole number of 
printed pages shall not exceed two hundred and fifty Two thousand 
copies of f&:h of said reports to be bound separately in cloth, all others 
singly In paper. 

Section 6. The reports provided for in the preceding section shall 
be distributed as follows, through the superintendent of public prop- 
erty: Fifteen copies to each member of the legislature, fifty copies to 
the State Horticultural Society ten copies to each county agricultural 
society, and district industrial association, which embraces two or 
more counties and furnishes the State Agricultural Society a report 
of its proceedings, to eajh of the four societies named in the preced- 
ing section, fifty copies of each of the reports of the other three socie- 
ties, twenty-five copies of each of the reports to the library of the 
state university; to the governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of 
state, state treasurer, attorney general, state superintendent at public 
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Inetruction, railroad commissioner and Insurance commies ioner, 
twenty-five copies each; to the state Bupertntendent of agricultural In- 
Btltutes, fifty copies; to the superintendent of public property, com- 
missioner ol labor statistics, adjutant-general, quartermaster general, 
state board of health, each ten copies; to each public library in the 
state, two copies; to eafch state normal school, two copies; to each of 
the state charitable and penal institutions, one copy; and the remain- 
ing copies to the respective societies for distribution by their secre- 
taries. I 

Section 7. In no case shall the number of printed pages in any re- 
port provided for in the act exceed the maximum number specified, ex- 
cept upon written request of the officers submitting the same, and 
then only upon previous written approval of a majority of the commis- 
sioners of _public printing, such application and approval to be filed 
with the secretary of state. " 



CHAPTER 417, LAWS OF 1889. 

Section 1. The governor is hereby authorized to set Upart by proc- 
lamation one day in each year to be observed as a tree planting or ar- 
bor day, requesting all public schools and colleges to observe the same 
by suitable exercises, having tor their object the imparting of knowl- 
edge of horticulture, in the department known as arboriculture, and 
the adornment of school and public grounds. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect and be in lorce from and after 
its passage and publication. 

Approved April 16, 1889. 



Resolved by the Senate, the Aasemtily concurring, That the governor 
be and he hereby is authorized to have full control of all office rooms 
in the capitol, and to assign to eaiih office or department such room or 
rooms as in his Judgment may be required for the transaction of the 
business of the respective department, and for the proper care and 
preservation of the records and property. 

All laws interfering with this resolution are hereby repealed. 

This resolution shall take effect and be in force from and after Its 
passage and publication. 

In accordance with the above the governor hM eet apart Room 207 
tor the use of the Horticultural Society. 
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LAWS RELATING TO THE SOCIBTY. 



CHAPTER 148, LAWS OF 1895. 

An Act to appropriate a sum of money to tbe WlBconein State Horti- 
cultural Society- 

The people of the state ot Wiscoasin, represented in senate and aa- 
aembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1, There is bereby' appropriated the sum of fifteen hundred 
dollars out of the general fund annually, to the Wisconsin State Horti- 
cultural Society, and five hundred dollars to establish an additional ex- 
periment station. 

Section 2. Chap. 117, of the laws of 1893, Is hereby repealed. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
Us passage and publication. 

Approved April 8, 1895. 



CHAPTER 339. 
Sectioh 3. There shall be printed seven thousand copies of transac- 
tions of Horticultural society, four thousand of which shall be bound 
in cloth, provided, the whole number of pages shall not exceed two 
hundred and fifty. 

CHAPTER 239, LAWS OF 1897. 

Section 1. Chapter 148, of the laws of 1895. is hereby amended so 
as to read as follows; There Is hereby appropriated the sum of fifteen 
hundred dollars out of the general fund annually, to the Wisconsin 
State Horticultural Society, and two hundred and fifty dollars annually 
for the maintenance of experiment stations. 

Sectio.v 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage and publication. 

Approved April 14, 1897. 
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MEMBEKS OF THE SOCIETY. 

LIFE. 

Geo. J. Kellogg JaneBville, Wis. 

F. W. Loudon Janesville, Wis. 

MarcuB S. Kellogg Janesvllle, Wia. 

Mrs. Ida E. TlUson West Salem, Wis. 

George Raymer Madison, Wis. 
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Charles A. Dolton Dolton, III. 
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Henry Floyd .' Eureka, Wia. 

1. M. Underwood Lake City, Minn. 
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N. E. France Platteville, Wis. 

S. S. -Chandler, Jr Waupaca, Wis. 

Fred A. Harden Weyauwega, Wis. 

' HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS. 

O. S, Willey. es-Secretary Madison, Wis. 

F. W. Case, ex-Secretary Chicago, IlL 

Prof, Wm. Trelease, ex-Secretary St Loula, Mo. 

J. S. Stickney, ex-President Wauwatosa, Wis. 

A. G. Tuttle. ex-Preaident, . Baraboo, Wia. 

B. F. Adams Madison, Wis. 

F. K. Phoenix Delavan, Wis. 

Peter M. Gideon Excelsior, Minn. 

J. S. Harris I* Crescent, Minn. 

E. H. S. Dartt Owatonna, Minn. 

C. G. Patten , - . Charles City, la. 

M. E. Hinckley Marcus, la. 

Prof. L. H. Bailey Ithaca, N. Y. 

ANNUAL HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Miss Lillian M. Kayaer 632 Van Buren St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. L. Thurston Chicago. 111. 

Jonathan Periam - Chicago, 111. 

Mrs. J. M. Underwood Lake City, Hinn. 

J. C. Guillord Dubuque, la. 
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Buck, J. P Appleton, Wis. 

Bernet, E. J 1014 S. 4th St., La Crosse, Wis. 

Bradt, H. H. G Eureka, Wis. 

Carroll, R, C St. Anthony Park, Minn. 

Cannon, A. A Marcellon, Wis. . 

Co«, R, J Fort Atkinson, Wis, 

Converee, D. C Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Coolldge Box 244, Salmon Falls, N. H. 

Cook, Fayette L Spear Fish, S. Dakota 

Carpenter, Miss A Eureka, Wis. 

Cook, Mrs. C Eureka, Wis. 

Calhoun, Mrs. A Eureka. Wis. 

Chappell, Mrs. Jennie Eureka, Wis. 

Demorest, B. L Waupaca, Wis, 

Bdwards, F. C Fort Atkinson. Wis. 

Edwards, A. J Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Fridd, John Koro, Wis. 

Franklin, Mrs. J. M Eureka. Wis. 

France, N. E, Platteviile, Wis. 

Flnkle. Mrs. G. L Appleton. Wis, 

Oaynor, Hon. J. A Grand RapldB. Wla, 

Green, R. C Albion, Wis. 

Hoxle, B. 8 Bvansville, Wla. 

Hatch, A. L Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

HIrachittger. Hon. Chaa Baraboo, Wis. 

Houser, Theodore Onataska, Wis. 

Howie, John Waunakee, Wla. 

Hoffman. J Monroe, Wia. 

Hill. Geo. C Rosendale, Wia. 

Hanchett, W. H. Sparta, Wla. 

Houser, John Onalaska, Wis 
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Innle, W. I Elpon, Wis, 

Jeffrey, George Milwaukee, Wis. 

JohnBon, Franblln Baraboo, Wis. 

Jewett, Z. K : Sparta, Wis. 

Jensen, F. A Spring Qreen, Wis. 

Johnson, A, M North Greenfield, Wis. 

Johnson, F, C Ktshwaukee, 111. 

Kellogg. L. G. Ripon. Wis. 

Kluck. N. A. McConnell, 111, 

Kelly Bros Mineral Point, Wis. 

Laub, Wm Madison, Wis. 

Laiten, L. P Omro. Wis. 

Loope, T. E Eureka, Wis. 

Menn, J, J Norwalh, Wis. 

Merrill, 3. R. Appteton, Wis, 

Melxner, John North Bristol, Wis. 

McGowan, J. S Janesville, Wis. 

Marshall. S. H Madison. Wis. 

McGregor, E. L Appleton, Wis. 

Nixon, E. P Janesvllle, Wis. 

NIcholai, H. C Big Bend, Wis. 

Ovendon, F Madison, Wis. 

Philips, A. J West Salem. Wis. 

Parsons, A. A Eureka. Wis, 

Petter. Kate F Pewanbee. Wis. 

Palmer, l^vi Madison, Wis. 

Pingrey, S. O .* Omro. Wis. 

Pingra, J. H Juda, Wis. 

Read, L. H Grand Rapids, Wis. 

Richardson, E. A Sparta, Wis. 

Riley, A. S Pardeevllle, Wis. 

Single. Edd Wansau, Wis. 

Stark. Frank Randolph, Wis. 

Spry, John Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Slmonson. Andrew Racine, Wis. 

Simmons, Chas Stockton, 111. 



Smith, G. B Green Bay, Wla. 

Smltb. I. C - Green Bay, Wis. 

Scott. Kennedy Rio, Wia. 

Snow, D. B Madlaon, Wis. 

Seymour, A. N Mazomanle, Wis. 

Smith, B. H Tiffany, WU. 

SteapB, H. J Eureka, Wis. 
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TtcEenor, W. M Waupun, Wia. 

Tarrant, Henry Janesville, Wis. 

Trevelen, Jos. D Omro, Wis. 
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True, John M Baraboo, Wis. 

Tlmori, Mrs. A Eureka, Wis. 

Williams, Daniel Summit, Wis. 

Wolcot, Mrs. Frank Appleton, WIb. 

Williams, Mrs. Nancy Eureka, Wis. 

Walcot, A. S. H '. Eureka, Wla. 
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BUSINESS CAEDS OF MEMBERS, 1899. 



Barnes, A. D., Waupaca, Arctic nureery and fruit farm. 

Cannon, A. A,. & Son, Marcellon, nureery and small fruitB. 
Chappell, F. M., Oregon, grower and dealer In nursery stock, 
Coe & Converse, Fort Atkinson, nursery stock and small fruits. 

Edwards. F. C, Fort Atkinson, small fruits and nursery stock. 
Edwards, A. J., Fort Atkinson, nursery and small fruits. 

France, N. E., Platteville, State Bee Inspector. 

Hardin, F. A., Weyauwega, small fruit grower and aursery. 
Hatch, A. L., Sturgeon Bay, nursery and email fruits. 
Hill, Geo. C, Rosendale, small fruits and Guernsey cattle. 
Hiracbinger, Chas., Baraboo, orchardist and nurseryman. 
HouBer, John F., Onalaska, small fruits and vegetables. 
Hanchett, Will., Sparta, small fruit grower. 

Johnson, Franklin. Baraboo. small fruits and orchard. 
Jewett, Z. K., Sparta, nursery. 

Kellogg, L. G., Ripon, smalt fruit a specialty. 

Kellogg, Geo. J., ft Sons. Jauesville, Belle Cottage Fruit' Farm. 

Loope, T. B., Eureka, orchard and small fruits. 

Loudon, F. W.. JanesTille, originator of Jessie Strawberry and Loudon 
Raspberry. 

McKerrow, Geo., Susses, importer and breeder of mutton sheep. ; 

Philips, A. J., West Salem, Mount Zlon Nursery A Fruit Farm. 
Phoenix. F. K.. ft Son, ]:>elavan. nursery and small fruits. 

Reed, L. H., Grand Rapids, seed potatoes a specialty, 

Richardson. B. A., Sparta, small fruite. ■ ^ i, OtHlQlc 



BUSINESS CARDS OP MEMBERS. 

Seymour, A, N.. Mazomanie, Bmall [ruits. 

Smitb, I. C., Green Bay, vegetables and small fruits. 

Spry, John, Fort Atkinson, grower oC small fruits and plants. 

Smith, G. C, Green Bay, gardener and seed potatoes. 

Tuttle, A. G., Baraboo, small fruits. 
Toole, Wm., Baraboo, pans; specialist. 

Underwood, J. M., Lake City, Minn., Jewell nursery. 

Dartt, E. H. S., Owatonna, Minn., State Tree SUtlon. 
Harris, J. S., La Crescent, Minn., seedling specialist., 
Gideon, Peter, Excelsior, Minn., originator of Wealthy apple. 
Fatten, G. C, Charles City, la.. Experimental orchard. 
Miss Kate PeHer, Pewaukee Creamery. 
Scott, Kennedy, Rio, seed potatoes. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1899. 



OFFICERS FOR 1899. 

, Franklin Jobneon Baraboo 

Vlce-Prealdent, 0. W. Babcock Omro 

Secretary, A. J. Phlllpe West Salem 

Treasurer, R. J. Coe Fort Atkinson 

Correspondlog Secretary, Vie H, Campbell BvansvUle 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Tbe President, Secretary, and Treasurer, ex-officio. Additional mem- 
bers. Prof. E. S. Goff, Madison: Geo. J. Kellogg, Janeaville; J. S. Stick- 
ney. Wauwatosa; S. R. Merrill, Appleton; O. W. Babcock, Omro; Will 
Hancbett, Sparta; L. H. Read, Grand Rapids; Ed. Single, Wausau; 
J. H. Agen, West Superior; A. M. Johnson, North Oreenfleid. 

COMMITTEE ON NOMENCLATURE. 

A. L. Hatch. Sturgeon Bay; A. A. Parsons. Eureka; A. J. Edwards, 
Fort Atkinson. 

COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 

R. J. Coe, Port Atkinson; Prot. Goff, Madison; Dr. T. E. Loope, Eu- 
reka. 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 

L. G. Kellogg, F. C. Edwards, W. J. Moyle. ; 

COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF FRUIT LIST. 
Geo. J. Kellogg, Will Hancbett, John L. Herbst. 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

Mrs. Vie H. Campbell, Evansvflle; D. C. Converse, Fort Atkinson; 
L. G. KelloK. Rlpon. 
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Superintendent of Exhibits — Wm. Toole. 
Field Trials— A. L. Hatch. 
BadgcB— Mm. Vie H. Campbell. 

COMMITTEE ON TRIAL ORCHARD. 

Ex-6fflcio, President and Secretary; Prof. G. S. Goff, MadlBon; Bd. 
Single, WauBau; Henry Tarrant, Janesville. 

COMMITTEE OF OBSERVATION. 

B. M. Vaughn, Grand Raplde; O. W. Babcock, Omro; J. S. Case, Eau 
Claire; F. A. Hardin, Weyauwega; E. A. Richardson, Sparta; A. J, Bid- 
wards, Fort Atkinson; John Menn, Norwalk; Daniel Williams, Sum- 
mit; Franklin Johnsoii, Baraboo; D. E. Bingham, Sturgeon Bay; C. A. 
Abbott, Appleton; John L. Houser, Onalaska; Ed. Single, Wausau; 
P. H. Carnes, Ellsworth. 
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FfiUIT LIST. 



Pears — Plemleh Beauty, Early Bergamot, Keiter. 
PLUMS. 

American varieties— De Soto, Cheney, Wolf, Rockford, Miner (IC top 
grafted), Hawkeye, Fountain Garden, Wyant. 

European varieties for lake region — Abundance, Green Gage, Lom- 
bard, Field, Hudson River, Purple Egg, Moore'a Arctic. 

CHERRIES. 
Hardiest — Early Richmond. 
Kentish— English Morello. 
For trial — Wragg, Bessarabian. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

For shipment- •Warlleld, 'Creacent, Enhance. Wileon. Parker, Earle, 
Van Deman, Sandoval, Splendid. 

For near markets — 'Bubach, • Have rl and, Greenville, •Crescent, 
*Warfield, Wood. Enhance. Jessie (on certain soils). 

For home use — Jessie, •Butiach, •Warfleld, •Crescent. Parker, Earle. 

For furnishing pollen to imperfect flowering kinds — Parker, Earle, 
Jessie. Wilson, Wood, Enhance, Van Deman, Saunders, Capt. Jack, Rio. 
Wolverton. 

Late — Eureka, Oandy, Parker, Earle. Brandywine, Enhance. 

Early — Wood, *Crescent, Van Deman, Warfleld, Rio. 

For trial— Sparta. 

NoTE.^The beat sites for apples,, cherries, plums, pears and grapes 
in Wisconsin, are elevated limestone soils, not too rich, and free from 
untimely spring froatB, or places under the influence of bodies of Water. 
Plant thOEe kind that are succeeding best on soils and sites similar to 
the one to be used; plant but few kinds with different kinds near each 
other, rather than in large blocks, and thus secure better fertilization 
ol bloom ; to prevent injury by insects and parasitic fungi spray and 
give good cultivation before July ls( each season. 

Those marked with an asterisk have Imperfect flowers and should 
be planted near those having perfect flowers. 

r. , _ I L.OO3IC 



FRUIT LIST. 



GRAPES. 



For market vineyards — Moore's Early, Worden, Concord, Brighton, 
Delaware. 

For home use — Moore's Early, Worden, Brighton, Delaware, Masaa- 
solt. Moore's Diamond, Llndley. 

Late keepers— Wilder. Llndley. Vergennea, Merrlmac, Agawam. 

Early — Moore 'h Early. Early Victor. 

White Grapes— Poekllngton, Niagara, Green Mountain. 

BLACK RASPBERRIES. 
Nemaha, Gregg, Ohio, Older, KanBas. 
Early^ — Palmer. 

RED RASPBERRIES. ' 

Marlboro, Cuthbert, Shaelfer. , 

For trial — Columb:a, Loudon. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Snyder, Briton, Stone's Hardy, Badger. 

DEWBERRIES. 
For trial— Lucretia, Bartel. 

CURRANTS. 

White— White Qrape. White Dutch. ,! 

Red— Prince Albert, Victoria, Holland, Red Dutch. 
Black*- Lee's Black Naples. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

For general cultivation — Houghton, Downing. 
For trial— Red Jacket, Triumph, Columbua, Queen. 



•Winter protection recommended. 

Grow best In shady places; used (or cooking only. 
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APPLES-Continued. 
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TREES AND SHEUBS KECOMMENDED, 



EVERGREENS. 

For Bcreene and windbreaks — Norway Spruce, Baleam Fir, White 
Pine. 

For hedges and screens for shearing — Norway Spruce, American Ar- 
bor Vitae, Red Cedar. 

For lawns and cemeteries — Norway Spruce for backgrounds. For 
groups — American Arbor Vitae, Hovey'a Golden, Arbor Vitae Pyraml- 
dalis, Arbor yitae Siberian, Arbor Vitae, Juniper Excelao, witb Protec- 

For small lawn decoration— J unlp«r Suclca, Arbor Vitae, Hovey'a 
Golden Arbor Vitae, Arbor Vitae I^ramidalis. 

DECIDUOUS TREES. 

For cemeteries— Cut-leaved Birch, Wisconsin Weeping Willow, Weep- 
ing Poplar. 

For lawns— All named above, and. In addition, Laurel-leaved Willow. 
Mountain Ash Oak-leaved, Mountain Ash American, Mountain Ash 
European. Maple Cut-leaved, Maple Norway, Kentucky CoOee Tree, 
Catalpa, Spiciosa, Elm American, Elm Scotch, Elm Weeping, European 
White Birch. 

SHRUBS FOR CEMBTBRIES. 

Hydrangea, Panlculata, Cornus Philadelphus, Tree Lilac, Spirea, 
Japonlca, Spirea Van Houtil, Wahoo (American Strawberry Tree), Bx- 
chordia Grand iflora. 

For lawns — All named above and, in addition. Purple Barberry, Pur- 
ple Fringe, Upright Honeysuckle, Wigelia Rosea. 

For screens and hedges— Upright Honeysuckle, Barberry Red Fruit- 
ing. 



Twelve best varieties Hybrid Perpetual— Paul Neyron, Mrs. J. H. 
Laing, Gen. Jacqueminot, Dinsmore, Marshall P. Wilder, Coquette dee 



TREES AND SHRUBS. xxxt 

Blanches, Earl of DufFerin, Julee de MargottJn, Vick's Caprice, Magna 
. Charta, Prince Camllle de Rohan, General Waahington. 

Moss Roses, four beet varieties — Perpetual White, Salet, Paul Fon- 
tlne, Henry Martin. 

CllmberB, five best varieties— Prairie Queen, Ruaael'B Cottage, Seven 
Sisters, Gem of the Prairies, Victor Verdler. 

Hybrid China — Madam Plantier, Madam Hardy. 

Brier Roses— Persian Harrison, 
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KEPORT OF THE TRANSACTIONS 



OF THB ANNUAL MEBTIMG C 



Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, 

Held in Madison, February 7, 8, 9 and 10, fS99. 



Tuesday A. M., Feb. 7tli, 18i)0. 

President called meeting to order. 

President — The first topia upon our program, "Appointment 
of Committees." We will dispenbe with the committee upon 
Pr<^am and follow the program as near aa possible. Committee 
on Awards I will announce at the afternoon session. 

President — Next topic upon our program will be five teu- 
minute reports of the Omaha Exhibition by those in charge, to- 
wit: A. L. Hatch, Wm. Toole, A. J. Philips, L. G. Kellogg and • 
E. J. Coe. 

President — We will call for Mr. Hatch to give his report. 

EEPOltT OF OMAHA EXHIlilTIOX. 

By A. L. Hatch. 

On the evening of the 25th of last August I received notice at 
my home in Sturgeon Bay that T was appointed by the Executive 
committee of the Horticultural society to go to Omaha and 
install a fruit exhibit from this state. I was aJso informed that.j,|., 
I was expected to collect this fruit throughout the state as I '- 
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thought best, and as a starter I was to go to Madison so I could 
accompany Prof. Goff on the evening of the 26th to Richland 
county and secure what we could of fruit at Ithaca. 

While I felt duly grateful for the confidence the committee 
felt in my ability to do this work acceptably, I was not sure but 
the board of strategy had counted too much upon my general- 
ship in sending me fi\e hundred miles from my base of supplies. 
However, on the next evening, with my daughter Bemice to as- 
sist me, we started and were very much disappointed in not hav- 
ing Prof. Goff's company to Richland county. 

At Ithaca I started the work of collecting and packing, secur- 
ing six barrels in all, of about 50 varieti(^, which gave us a 
sulendid send-off from the first, 

/ On arrival in Omaha September 1st, we at once began tbo 

{ preparation for our exhibit. By the time we had tables ready our 

/ fruit came. We ultimately had tables and shelving aggregating 

k 220 feet surface, upon which we soon had one hundred varietiee 

] of a pples besides several varieties of plums, pears and peaches. 

We were fortunate in borrowing 140 plates from the Nebraska 

folks, from whom we received many courtesies. By purchase we 

obtained a lot more plates to fill our tables and as we soon had a 

generous supply of fruit we filled our tables as full as possible. 

/We also added about fifty glass stands that we could place 

/ among the plates of apples, which as they stood above them 

r added very much to the room and were utilized for grapes, 

.. j>lums, peaches and the smaller apples. 

The following states had fruit shows also in the Horticultural 

building: California, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Missoilri, Kan- 

saSj Colorado, Iowa and Ulinois. The apple crop seemed to be 

[very short west of the Mississippi river and as our state had a 

\ full crop we were able to secure fine, perfect fruit, that made our 

,' exhibit take the lead from the time it was installed, which it 

easily maintained as long as I staid with it, until September 26th, 

at which time Mr. Wra. Toole, of Baraboo, took charge. 

To fill our tables it required about ten barrels of fruit and at 
the time we left we had the tables as full as possible and about 
eight barrels in store to use later on. 

As the only method of securing the necessary fruit was by 
correspondence I had a few hundred circular letters printed, and 
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upon appealing to the members of our society in AYisconsin we,) 
were able to secure all the fruit we could use. ^n order to bring 
my report within the limit prescribed by the secretary I would 
say that my financial report was^ sent to President Kellogg. 
(Exhibit No, 1 herewith submitted, marked Credentials, con- 
sists of instructions, etc. No. 2, letters showing what was sent 
by different persons to the Exposition while I was there. Two 
envelopes marked A and B, No. 3, items that may be useful to 
editor of magazine. No. 4, letters worth preserving commenting 
on the Exhibition, etc.) 

At Omaha we received courtesies from all officials and ex- 
hibitors with whom we had dealings. Our thanks are due to 
those who sent the fruit from Wisconsin, especially to Mr. Toole 
and the Omro society, and to the officers of this society for their 
cordial support. 

Mr. William Eox of Earaboo, by way of Prof. Goff, con- 
tributed 35 baskets of grapes, Mr. pranklin Johnson and 
Geoi^e J. Kellogg also contributed, Prof. GofF sent one dozen 
varieties of plums of three distinct classes. Fred Hardin from 
Waupaca county sent seedlings. I wrote to many in Waupaca 
county despaired of getting anything, but finally got a goo<l 
exhibit. Mr. Moyle sent peaches and pears. Also received fruit 
from E. E. Ereebom of Itbaca, D. E. Bingham of Sturgeon Bay 
and Mr, A. J. Philips sent two or three shipments of beautiful 
fruit. B. S. Hoxie of Evansville, O. W, Bal>coek by the co- 
operation and assistance of the local society sent two sugar barrels 
of fruit. President- Kellogg made an exhibit. We sent the 
Omro society $10.00 to pay them for the work, but they returned 
it. Mr. George B. Smith of Green Bay collected some there that 
you would not dream of growing in that country. Dr. Ramey 
made a collection from the Viroqua County Fair, Kelley Broth- 
ei-s from Mineral Point. This is a list of all the shippers. (Ke- 
fers to list.) 

Now in. regard to this whole matter, of course we were going 
there to compete with states that have the largest commercial 
orchards in the world, and we went with much dilRdence, but 
after I had my exhibit in place it looked pretty goo<l. We have 
a climate that will mature fruit much better than CoJptft~^^)n|(^ 
where it is elevated. We can grow earlier apples than they can. 
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I looked over the other exhibits. Way down the hall past the 
exhibits of several states, I found the Kansas exhibit presided 
over by that generous gentleman, Mr, "Wellhouse. V«ry 
naturally I was desirous of learning something of their ways, 
means and methods so I talked with him, and invited him to look 
over our exhibit. He stood with the most singular look of sur- 
prise on his face. We had 100 varieties of apples. He said: "T 
never saw. a finer exhibit in my life." I said: "Mr. Wellhouse, 
I take this as a compliment." He said: "I did not dream you 
could do this in "Wisconsin." Supt, Taylor, who talked to us on 
sugar beets and Kussian apples, superintendent of the Horticul- 
tural department of the Omalia exhibit, commended iis just as 
highly as that. With the triumph that we had there, I think wo 
can safely say that Wisconsin apple growing has gotten out of 
its baby-hood, and we need not try to convince folks what we can 
do, but can show them what we have done. 

By some inadvertence a great injustice was done in the raattter 
of awards as no mention was made of the excellent exhibit sent 
in by Mr. A. G. Tuttle of Baraboo. This arose I am sure from 
the fact that the lists of those sent in during September were not 
used by the superintendents who followed me and that Prof, 
Taylor's first plan was not carried out in the awards made finally 
late in October. Since Mr. Tiittlte sent about 40 varieties, there 
is no question wliatever of their having receivwl an award if they 
had been properly listed. 

Since two-thirds of all the apples grown in Wisconsin are 
Russian apples or their seedlings, we can not wisely ignore "this 
class of hardy varieties that will doubtless be of much more im- 
portance than ever, since this present winter is so severe. 

President — I wish to call special attention to the map that 
Mr, Hatch got up. I feel, knowing what Supt. Hatch had to 
contend with, that his work must be highly commended. Wo 
laid down no plans, in any way, when we had our Executive 
committee meeting, to help Mr. Hatch, and I feel it my duty to 
say in acknowledgment, that Mr. Hatch's work is to be com- 
mended. 

List of persons shipping fruit to A. L. Hatch for Omaha Ex- 
position: lOO'^IC 

Wai. Toole, Baralioo; Wm. Fox, Baraboo: Franklin John- 
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eon, Baraboo; Geo. J. Kellogg, Janesville; Prof. E. S. GofE, 
Madison; Fred A. Hardin, Weyauwega; W. J. Moyle, York- 
ville; E. E. Ereeboni, Ithaca; H. E. Bingham, Stui^eon Bay; A. 
J. Philips, West Salem; Asa Thorp, Fish Creek; B. S. Hoxie, 
Evansville; O. W. Babcock, Ornro; Kelley Eros., Mineral 
Point; L. G. Kellogg, Eipon; E. L. Barney, Viroqua; Geo. B. 
Smith, Green Bay; A. D. Barnes, Waupaca; A. G. Tuttle, Bar- 
aboo; Chas. Hirschinger, Baraboo; Henry Tarrant, Janesville. 

President — We will now listen to Mr. Philips. 

Mr. Philips — 1 see that Mr, ITatch has covered the ground 
very fully. 

People that left Wisconsin when tliey were children some 10, 
15, 20, 25, 30 years ago, and have grown to manhood and 
womanhood now, went with tlie impression that Wisconsin was 
not a fruit growing state, visited that exhibit, and when they aaw 
the fruit we had there, they would linger around, and come . 
back to take another look at it. Why, even Mr. Toole seemed 
much pleased with the compliments he received, and when he 
left the building, he went reluctantly, looking back at that ex- 
hibit of fruit. Now, after I came to Omaha, I" had a better 
chance than Mr. Hatch did to make a fine exhibit, as we who 
came later, had fruit better matured. Mr. Hatch had to take 
lai^ely what was sent him, whereas, I selected largely my own, 
. I sent Mr. Hatch some apples, quite a few, but I did not send my 
best, as they matured later. Gentlemen, there is no state in 
the union that can produce such seedlings as Wisconsin. 

Prof. 1'aylor said two years ago, when asked about the value 
of Wisconsin seedlings, and he said that they were worth not 
more than 15 cents, and I wanted to show him that they were, 
I made a display of our best Wisconsin seedlings. I had four 
plates of N. W, Greenings. One plate was made up from apples 
of three counties. I did the same with McMahan. I had a 
plate of McM!ahan on, the opposite corner. The new seedling 
found in Monroe county {refere to specimen). Many asked me 
for cions. Other exhibitors seemed jealous of us. They said, 
"We hear that this is the first crop you have raised in 40 years," 
they used the word first instead of largest- Unele Wellhouse, who 
has 1,640 acres of orchard, said, if you want to see a nice show, 
go and see the Wisconsin fellows' show. After I added those 
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3 to our exliibit, lie said: "You had a nice show, but you 
have increased the looks of it very much as the fruit is riper. 
Looting at the MclMaban apples, the ladies woidd say, "How 
lovely." 

Voice — Did they mean you or tlie apples? 

Laughter. 

Mr. Philips — Apples, of course; they aro not fools down there. 
They had one apple there with a card, "Weight, 24 1-3 ounces,"' 
lint it must have grown over night, for the next day the card 
read 25 oz. My apples shrunk a little but these apparently grew. 
_" The reason our exhibit attracted so much attention was our 
' space was narrow, and we placed our exliibit so that people could 
fake it in at a glance. Professor Taylor came around and 
brought the governor of Colorado, wlio complimented us. Prof. 
Henry looked at our exhibit and then went the length of the 
hall, he came back and said to mo: "Say, Philips, Wisconsin 
don't have to bow to any of them." It was not a competitive ex- 
liibit. We did not co^uipete with the otlier states, and did not 
com[)eto with eadi other. It showwl that we can grow seedling 
^ajvples, and can grow nice ones. 

President Kellogg— ily report will be in the nature of an 
apology. So much has been said pertaining to this exhibit that 
little remains to be said, wliile I had charge of it. I will aeknowl- 
ledge receipt of a few apples that came in-while I had chai^, 
Mr. Barnes sent some fine specimens, also H. Tarrant of Janes- 
ville. While in charge, I unpacked a portion of the apples re- 
ceived from the Oniro society, also apples in cold storage from 
Geo, J, Kellogg, of Janesville, We also received from Stui^eon 
Bay, about the 15th of October, a package of Warfield strawber- 
ries, they had been on the road several days and were in poor 
condition. They attracted considerable attention as a novelty. 
Mr. Coe had charge of the exhibit the closing two weeks, and I 
mil call upon Mr. Coo to close the report, 

Mr. Coe — Xow, if I was to tell you what I saw, it will bo a 
repetition of what you have already heard. Jlr. Philips spoke to 
you about the nundjer of people (who formerly lived in Wiscon- 
sin) who visited tlie exhibit. One gentleman came along and 
looked at our exhibit, and, taking off his hat, he made a low bow, 
saying khe only thing he regretted was that he ever left Wis- 
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eonsin. A lady and gentleman came along, and the lady said, 
"Have you any apples from Walworth county?" I said, "No, I 
think not." "Well, I woidd give $10 for an apple from Wal- 
worth county." You all know that joy is very near sorrow, and 
tears actually rolled down one man'a cheeks, and he said, "I am 
glad I once lived in Wisconsin." I have only to report the wind- 
ing up of the exhibit. I arrived on Friday at night, Saturday T 
spent with Mr, Kellogg, and I found that there liad been no en- 
tries made for awards. I went to see Prof. Taylor, and asked 
him about our entries. He said, "You have until Monday noon, 
then they must all be made." Monday morning I went to Prof. 
Taylor in order to ask him for blanks, etc., and he brought blanks 
several yards long. He said you will have to fill out two of these 
blanks for each entry. I made 28 entries, and so far as I know 
of only one man, who made an exhibit there, and that was 
brother Barnes, whose entry was not made, I only had about 4 
hours in which to do this work. Monday evening we went over 
the whole awards, and most of you know the result. Kow about 
the disposition of our tables and fixtures. I was told by another 
exhibitor, to just wait until the show was over and 
you can sell out. There will be ' hundreds of people 
here who will want to buy the fruit. But the more 
I began to think this matter over, the more I thought it would 
be best to sell when people wanted to buy. One man wanted 
to buy onr whole outfit, fixtures and fruit. So I sold when I had 
the opportunity. I had been told to wait until Tuesday. Well, 
Tuesday morning came, but the people didn't, just a few ex- 
hibitors were there. Colorado threw away half of her apples, 
and got about $5 for the rest. Now, Mr. President, that is about 
all I have to say, and I do feel that Wisconsin did the right thing 
in making this exhibit. We made a good exhibit with a small 
amount of money, and this has done more to help Wisconsin 
horticulture than any one thing that we have ever dona 

President— We will now listen to the observations by an out- 
sider, Mr. G, J. Kellogg, 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: My first view of Wis- 
consin fruits at Omaha was early in October before the grapes 
had disappeared, after the plum, pear, peach and strawberry ex- 
hibits, and I was anxious to know who had contributed to t1 
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sliows and inquired after tlie rreord to see from wlioni the sevorfll 
collections had bfipii received and by wlioin grown, lint by the 
most diligent im|nirj- 1 conid not find the least record ; a good 
deal like an Indian record, traditional; Iianded down from one 
superintendent to another witli a good deal of forgetfulneas. 
Only by the names of varieties could 1 form any idea from what 
j)art of the state or by whom grown were the fruits on exhibi- 

m. 

The sliow was magnificent for the last month, and for the 
amount of table room nothing exceeded it, except a few exhibits 
from the mountains where irrigation adds to size and detracts 
from flavor. 

The states of Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska and Missouri improved 
to the last while Wisconsin only held lier own. Iowa showed one 
Wolf River claiming to be 3-4 of an ounce heavier flian any from 
Wisconsin, but Wisconsin had one plate of 5 AVolf River that 
weighed 7 pounds and two ounces; this I think exceeded any- 
thiii^^jjp the grounds. Many states showe<l with exultant pride 
Wolf Eiver and X. W. Greening. Wisconsin has a rigljt to be 
proud of her seedlings. We certainly showed the most original 
varieties of any state in the union, and singular to record these 
are all chance seedlings, except, perhaps some of S. I. Freeborn's 
varieties. Very few varieties have been brought out that show 
even from what seed they were grown, much leas artificial pol- 
lejiization with a view of improvement. 

In the matter of awards I am told we were to have had one 
gold and thirteen silver medals, but. nothing but leather or 
bronze medals have been received, a very cheap way of paying 
for a thousand dollar exhibit. In the matter of awards there is 
much mystery; the committee on Awards, I am told did not see 
our early exhibition, and that it was not even entered for compe- 
tition until it had all been removed from the tables. It seems all 
that was necessary to get a bronze or leather medal was to send 
one plate of apples to the exposition. 

I have been informed that there were no entries made of 
AVisconsin fniits for competition until three weeks before the 
exposition closed. I hope the commissions in chaise of the fniit 
may he able to explain some of these blunders but to an outsider 
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wlio lias tried to get at the facts, and spent five days on the 
grounds, it appears like a very great lack of business ability. 

Mr. Philips — Heads letter from l'n>fessor Taylor relative to 
the medals, explaining that mcHlals were sent as wore promised 
and none leather. 

Mr. Hatch — One of the first things 1 did after I got the ex- 
hibit installed was to see Prof. Taylor. I then made the entries 
myself. I did my dnty to the best. (This in answer to Mr, Kel- 
logg's paper.) I have the letters and correspondence I received, 
all of it. The boxes came variously packed, some were labeled 
wrong, and here it was a hundred qnestions in a minute required 
of us, and here are the actual letters that were on file in the 
Cands of Superintendent Taylor, which I received. 

Mr. Kellogg — If I had had all these facts before I wrote my 
paper, all these conflicts would not have come in. 

(Mr. Hatch hero reads letter received from Janesville.) 

I tried to do my duty as faithfully as I could. I put in 5 weeis 
of hard work there, and it is not gentlemanly of those who did 
not put in a cent, to criticise us. 

Mr. Iloxie— I wish to ?ay a word. Although I have been 
prepared for this report by the newspajiers, I am glad to hear 
this report this morning. I would like to say that I appreciate 
the disadvantages that thes.e men had to labor under. When I 
was at the AVorld's Fair most of the fruit that came in had to be 
unpacked, many questions answered, and at night the report 
made. You have my hearty sympathy and congratulations, and 
I am glad we made the exhibit. 

Mr, Phillips reads awards at Omaha. 

Mr. Bame* — I would liko to second the voice of Brother 
Hoxie in commending this exhibit. I do not blame anybody in 
not mentioning my exhibit, and we are glad and proud that we 
are in Wisconsin, of Wisconsin, and that Wisconsin did make the 
exhibit. I do not take this thing to heart, I am going to live 
long enough to make an exhibit at the next Centennial to make 
up for this. 

Mr. jewett — Now, I make a motion that this meeting give a 
vote of thanks to Mr, Hatch, Mr. Toole, Mr, Philips, Pres, Kel- 
logg and Mr. Coe for the work they did. 

MoUon receives a second and is carried. . . -,,^1 , 
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Mr. Philips — I would say that we have with us this morning 
Mr. and Jfrs. Underwood of Minnesota and Mr. Guilford of 
Iowa. I move that, we make them honorary members of our 
society for the ensuing year,_ and ask them to take part in our 
diacusi^ions. 

Motion is carried. 

President — We will call upon Mr. Underwood. 

Mr. Underwood — It is a great pleasure for me t« bo with 
you this morning, and when I reflect that it is 19 years since T 
have met with you, it does not seem as though I had done justice 
to myself, and that I have missed opportunities to meet so many 
good men and women, from whom I am sure I could have 
learned many good things, that would have saved me disappoint- 
ments that I have met with in the last 19 years. I have been as- 
sociated with the work of the Horticultural Society of Minne- 
sota, liaving been on the executive board and president of the 
society, and feel a great interest in associations of this kind. I 
have thought of Wisconsin as being a sister society of ours. I 
like the fellowship that certainly should exist between the two 
states. I am glad that I shall have this opportunity to meet with 
you, and I thank you for the cordial invitation extended to Mrs. 
Underwood and myself to take part in your deliberations, and I 
hope that you will bo free to contribute to my information, that 
I may go back with many valuable suggestions for future guid- 
ance, I thank you. (Applause.) 

President — We have also with na Mr. Guilford of the state 
society of Iowa, Members, I have the pleasure of introducing 
to you Mr. Guilford of Iowa. 

Mr. Guilford — I am delighted at this o]>portunity to be with 
you who have so many interests in common with Iowa. There is 
no state in the Union that has so many object lessons as Wiscon- 
sin. I have been carefully noting the progress you have made, 
and it is gratifying for me to be here with you to-day. I am 
sorry I cannot return that full measurement of usefulness that 
you have accorded Iowa, when I remember the useful members 
you have sent to ua lately. Why, we had but to touch the but- 
ton, and we got all the information that we wanted. If I can be 
available I will be glad to have you call on me. Thanks for the 

^*'"**'^- Cg.l.c.L.A.OOglC 
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Mrs, Underwood called for. 

Mrs. Undenvood — I think Mr. Underwood inclnded me in 
his remarks. 

Mr. Barnes moves that a ^■ote of thanks be exten<led to all who 
contributed to the success of the Omaha exhibit. 

Motion received a second and is carried. 

Mr. Hoxie — What has this exhibit cost us? 

President — The iinancial part o£ tliis report will be reported 
in a subsequent meeting of this society, but it is about $800.00. 

President — Next topic upon our program, "Heport to T^at« 
of New Trial Orchard," by A. J. Philips of West Salem. 



A. J. PHILIPS' REPORT OF TRIAL OROUARD TO 
FEBRUARY ], 1899. 

Third Season After First Planting. 

In the spring of 1898 I filled in all the vacant places in the 
commercial orchard consisting of about thirty trees and planted ,' 
two of the Flushing Spitzenburg sent by Harry Tarrant, and 
two Broughton Sweet sent by G. J. Kellogg, in the experimental 
orchard; also planted nine varieties in the experimental plat, one- 
third of which are Vii^'nia crabs, to continue the top working 
experiments already b^un, I put into the Virginia crabs 
which were planted the first year about three hundred grafts, 
of which eighty-five per cent, grew and are looking well and 
healthy. And though we have had a few quite cold days the 
present winter I have no fear of injury so far, as the cold 
was of short duration. I set in spring of 1898 one hundred 
and forty plum trees, consisting of (Sheeny, Aitkin, Rolling- 
stone, De Soto, Hawkeye, Wyant, Mankato, Surprise, Pilot and 
New Ulm, all of which started to grow and seem to be at home 
there. I also set about the same number of cherry trees, most 
of which were Early Richmond, some Late Richmond, a few 
Dyehouse and half a dozen of the Valdimar, a Russian variety. 
I set these trees after consultation with other members of the 
committee, as those we set the first year have grown so remark- 
ably well. 
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To carry on tlie oxperiiiieiita already begun there should be 
about the same number of grafts put in the coming spring, for 
which I cut the cions last fall. Then the first year's setting 
of the Virginia will bo most all changed over. I think this 
.is by far the most valuable experiment for northern Wisconsin 
that so far has been tried. I spent in all about fifteen days in 
the interest of this orchard last year and in the fall I invited 
Henry Tarrant to visit it, as T wanted the opinion of an expe- 
rienced orchardist on the orchard. He seemed pleased with the 
trees and location, and so far I am more than pleased with the 
growth the trees are making. The Avista grows so fine there 
that if I owned the orchard I would set 100 more of them the 
coming spring. Mr, Single is talking of selling the farm, whicli 
I regret, as he has taken so much pains to learn the work that 
I dislike to make a change. I wish our state could be persuaded 
to buy the orchard site and own it, as I believe it will in the 
near future be a valuable piece of property. "We have room 
for about seventy-ilve more trees, which space I thought best to 
hold for the use of new varieties which are appearing from time 
to time. This orchard is being inquired about and is being 
watched by horticulturists in other as well as in our own state. 
A lady friend of mine, to whom I gave a list of our best va- 
rieties in 1884, who was then planting an orchard in Dakota 
and who raised and marketed nine thousand bushels of apples 
last season, wrote me about one year ago saying: "If you Wis- 
consin people had only gone into this twenty years ago it would 
have saved the people or planters much money which has been 
spent on varieties not adapted to the north." I feel, as I said 
last year, an interest in it second only to my own, and it is my 
sincere wish that whoever is intrusted with its continuance and 
care will see to it that the experiments so well begun may be 
continued for a term of years along the same lines. I paid 
every tree a special visit last fall and find we need 100 root 
grafts, 140 cions, and 12 trees to complete the setting and 
grafting already done. The plat in Mr. Single's possession 
shows the name of every tree and where and by whom it was 
grown. The two-year-old trees that were set are gaining grad- 
ually on those that were four years old when set. This report 
is not long, but when published please read it in connection with 
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the report publislied in 1898, and you will get a very good idea 
of what we have done and are doing in the ti-ial orchard at 
Wansau. 

All of which is respectful ly submitted. 

Mr, Hoxie— I wish to ask if thia is the only plat worked 
by Mr. Single. 

Answer — Yes, ' ' ■ ■. 

Question— How many acres? 

Answer — Ten. 

Mr. Philips — I am sorry that we located it there. AVe e.\- 
pected that the title was all right. Wc saw Mr. Silverthom, 
who said the title is in his mother's name, but we can make up 
a lease and she will sign it. It is a valuable piece of property. 

Question— Is it worth $100.00 an acre? 

Mr. Philips — If fhoae trees were on my land, I would say it 
is worth more. 

Mr. Barnes — I have taken, next to Mr, Philips, a great inter- 
eat in this farm. The probabilities are that it will be sold soon. 
I have made some inquiries as Mr. Philips has. I saw a state 
senator today, who said he was going to buy that farm and make 
money out of it. I wish the state would buy the ten acres. It 
is the grandest object lesson, and it is a small matter for this 
state. And, further, Mr. President, I wish to contribute the 
100 root grafts. 

President — We will <lefer this discussitm until wc have heard 
from Mr. Tarrant. 

Henry Tarrant — The secretary notified me to have a short re- 
port on new trial orchard for this meeting. 

As I liave written quite a long letter to the Horticulturist, 
and as the editor has published it in the Hecember mmiber, I 
feel as if I have not much new to offer. In fact, I shall have 
to repeat some things I have said in that letter in this report, 
making it supplementary to the report in the Horticulturist. 
Speaking of the location, T have nothing to add; it is as fine a 
location as -could have been found for the purpose, tlie soil I 
believe being adapted to fruit raising, Mr. Single told me there 
were large tracts of such land to the northwest of his place, with i 
a similar soil. The growth of the trees shows its adaptability — o 
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located where it can be seen on public roads and near Wausau. 
And Mr. Philips' idea of having the summer meeting of the so- 
ciety at this place two or three years hence is a good one. 

The work done so far seems to me to be in the right direction; 
the setting hardy stocks, principally crab stock- — none better, I 
think, than the Virginia variety, it being thrifty and branches 
suitably. I have tried both it and the Shields, as well as others, 
but the Virginia is far the best. It branches more smtably 
than the Shields and is a better grower, and on that account 
it is the best stock I know of; and a few of the tenderer kinds 
of apple I believe can be top-worked on Virginia stock, which 
we cannot raise root-grafted on account of the liability to spoil 
in crotches. In about two or three years this orchard will be 
worth a journey to Wausau to a fruitinan to ace, if tlie present 
management is carried out. 

I do not recall all the different varieties jve have planted in 
the orchard. I wish there were more of the Windsor; if my 
memory serves me right, there are but two of that variety. It 
blights a little with us, but so far promises better than N, "W". 
Greening in south part of the state on prairie soil. The Lind- 
field, as named by Mr. Barnes, is a very healthy, stmng grow- 
ing variety; in the trial orchard the trees are all looking well 
and g^wing good. I noticed a few blossom buds on some 
trees, and no blight. The trees have been well taken care of 
by Mr. Single, and T think his interest in the orchard will be 
enhanced as the trees begin to bear. The plum trees are re- 
markably healthy looking and have made a line growth for the 
time they have been set out and promise to bear fruit this year. 
The cherry trees are stocky, heatlliy trees; I did not get the 
names of the varieties planted in the orchanl; those from L, 
0. Kellogg remarkably so. 

From an orchardist's standjKiint of forty years' standing — for 
it will be forty years this spring since 1 set niytirst apple trees — ■ 
I think this is a valuable lesson for the younger men, eeyecially 
in that part of the state where the orchard is located. If I had 
had such a chance forty years ago I think I might have a com- 
mercial orchard on my farm that I might be pmud of; as it is, my 
orchards are experimental and I have about 200 varieties of ap- 
ples now growing, or did have when I set them, whichlhavebecu 
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doing every year I think with but one exception tlie last forty 
years. If I waa ten years younger I would start a new orchard 
with alwut ten varieties. No more, I would not care if the 
orchard was ten or twenty acres. I feel the fruit could he dis- 
posed of. I hope Mr. Philips can be retained to carry on his 
experiments in this orchard; three or four years at least will be 
required to have those trees top-worked as contemplated. 



Mr. Philips — My plan is to set out a two-year-old and then 
top-work at three. The younger you can do it, the better union 
you have. 

Mr, Guilford — I have taken and top-grafted across the nur- 
sery row. I have an orchard of 100 trees grafted on 
Vii^nia crab. Coming events cast a shadow before, and I am 
a little afraid of the Virginia crab. 

Mr. Barnes — We are glad to hear from our friends and good 
neighbors, but the question is, "How can we secure this trial 
orchard?" Had we better appoint a committeee to draft a res- 
olution and present it to the legislature? "W^e want to, secure 
that orchard. You cannot imagine how much benefit it will 
be to the state of Wisconsin. It will be a model to go by. Let 
us do something. I will do as much or more than any man 
in the state. I will contribute if it is necessary. 

Mr. Hatch — I want to say that the interest of the society is 
not jeopardized by the financial condition of Mr. Single. You 
will find more room' to plant in spring than you will want. I 
guarantee that you will have more experiences to report next 
spring that you have never had before. Talk about trees grow- 
ing good — how do you know when they are growing good? 

Mr. Barnes^ — When they are making a good, healthy growth. 

Mr. Tarrant— When the leaves drop oif in the fall. 

Mr. Hatch — Now, then, do you know that you have the right 
elements in there? You might for that matter mature pigs, no 
matter what you have fed them. Nature will test your trees ami 
see what your elements are. Your lease is good. Do not bor- 
row trouble. 

Mr. Hoxie — Supposing the lease runs 20 years; we do not 
need it that time. This is for a trial orchard not a commercial 
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orchard. Can wc raise fruit as far nortli as Wausau? That ia 
all we want to know. 

Jlr. Reed — These gentlemen seem to overlook one point. IE 
we have an orchard there must he someone there to look after 
it who will take care of it. Oiir friend Philips will look after 
it once in a while, but it wants someone there all the time. 

Mr. Kellogg — Toiiching the matter of the stock of the Vir- 
ginia crab, anybody who has visited Mr. Philips' orchard, where 
he has been grafting it for 18 years, will have no doubt about 
the adaptability of grafting. The further north we get tlie 
better it adapts itself. After it is grafted, we have no troi\ble 
with the blight. It is the grandest stock for half hardy varie- 
ties that we know of. We should look after this trial orchard 
\vith a view of having someone there who is interested in it. 

Mr. Toole — It does not seem to me that we can undertake as 
a society to look after the personal interest of AViscnsin. 

Mr, Philips — I would say that Mr. Single has I,- en trying' 
to effect tlie sale of the farm and have the parties take care of 
the orchard. I do not believe in asking the legislature; they 
are asked too much. I am not in favor of an appropriation. 

Mr. Johnson — It seems to me that this is a proper matter for 
the executive committee to settle. I nio^'e that it be brought 
before them. 

Motion received a second and is carrietl. 

Mr, Barnes — We had a trial acre at Weyauwpga, and when 
we got a little benefit out of it we dropped it. I^o not let us 
drop this. 

Mr. Philips — What we learned from the trial orchard at Wey- 
auwega, we learned this, that a tive-year lease was too short; so 
when we leased this wo leased it for 20 years. The object les- 
son was there. 

President Kellogg — Don't let us cross bridges before we get 
to them. 

Mr. Guilford— Tn regard to finding a man with a crowd of 
good boya to look after this farm (as suggested by Mr, Philips), 
I have a neighbor who has 600 acres, and nine boys, and he is 
one of the most thrifty famn^rs there. 

Mr, Philips tells a story. Much laughter. 

Cg,lzc.l.A.t>OglC 
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'f iiesdiiy 1*. M. 

President called meeting to order. 

Mr. Philips — Mr. Oliaimiaii: AVe had cxpccttd a paper tliia 
evening from the Hon, J. A, Gaynor of Grand Kapids. Just 
received the following letter from liim, (Reads letter.) Sug- 
gests re-arranging the program to put Mr. Gaynor on Wednes- 
day instead of Tuesday evening. 

President — As many of our members are interested in thu 
exhibit of apples and our delegate from Iowa signified a will- 
ingness this morning to assist us in any manner possible, I will 
appoint Mr. Guilfoi-d as committee on Awards, to act with Mr. 
Johnson. 

President — I would ask if the secretary is ready to submit 
the bill of the Omaha exhibit. 

Secretary — Mr, Coe can give that better than I can. 

Mr. Coe — It is $818.32. That includes everything. 

President — Is there anything further before we proceed with 
our program as mapped out for this afternoon? 

Mr. Hoxie — I wish to announce that the Forestry Associa- 
tion will sold a session in the senate chamber this evening at 
7:30. 

President — We will now take up the one siibject left over 
from the morning session, "Report of the Editor of the Maga- 
zine." 

Mrs. Johnson — Mr. President, and Members of the Wisconsin 
Horticultural Society: I give you cordial greeting and submit 
this report. In accordance with the action of the Executive 
committee we have printed 500 copies of the Horticulturist 
each month, with two exceptions: in March we printed 1,000 
copies, with the consent of the Executive committee. (That 
was the Short Course number,) And then one month we only 
printed 450. The reason was we ran out of covers. Total . 
expense of printing for the year, including the Eebruary num- 
ber which is not out yet, $309.21. Salary of editor was $200, 
For illustrations, including express charges, postage, etc., $38.98. 
Other incidental expenses about $38.00 to $40.00. Total ex- 
pense of publishing the magazine has been about $588.00. Re- 
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ccivi!(I for advertiKemciits, $27.50. I'or subscriptiou and the 
sale of eoiiie of the jilatcs tliat we liad, the wliole income from 
tlieso soiircPB has heen $65.53. Tliere are still some subscrip- 
tions which have not been collected. You will see from this 
that we have come within the limit of the $500,00 allowed us 
by the society. What we have spent above tliia amount we 
have received from other sources. I have looked carefully over 
some of the ads. in magazines that come to my desk. Well, we 
would not take that class of ads. even if we were paid for them. 
I do not mean that any of them violate the United States law 
with regard to tlie circulation of vile literature, but many have 
ads of diy)p-a-penny-in-the^slot machines, and patent medicines, 
and that class of material that wo do not want in our homes. 
After studying these papers very thoroughly, I thought Mr. Per- 
riam was right when he said it did not make much diflference 
whether we had many ails, or not, so long as we did not go into 
this class of advertisements. 

Mr. Underwood — It seems to me that this subject before va 
is of such vast importance to the horticultural interests of your 
state that I do not like to let it pass over without saying some- 
thing in its behalf. I consider that the publications of our Hor- 
ticultural Society in Minnesota are of more importance than any 
other feature. We cannot emphasize it too much. I think 
your society here would not make a mistake in printing instead 
of 500 copies, I think you ought to print 5,000 copies. I think 
you can vrith the best of conscience ask your legislature to help 
you to do this work. Wo have found in oiir state that unless 
we ask for something we <lo not get it. We are therefore very 
liberal in our requests. If you present the matter to your legis- 
lature in the right way, I am sure they would help you. 

Mr, Toole — I like to hear the encouraging words of our neigh- 
bor Underwood, because last evening the thought was broaclie*! 
to give up the magazine, but instead of giving it up, I hope this 
start to carry it on will be encouraged. We are glad that we 
did not give it up last year, and I hope that we will not on ac- 
count of the despondency of any few individuals, give up this 
magazine. I am thankful for this word of encouragement, and 
I hope that we will go ahead and strengthen this magazine. 

Cg,lzc.l.A.t>OglC 
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Ml-, Kt'Uogg — I move tlio matter be reffiTcd tu tin- Executive 
Bwanl. 

Motion is carried. 

President—We will take up tlio first wubjcet of our progriiiii 
for this afternoon, "Keport of (.'onimittce* on Observation," as 
far as liearcl from, AVe will call upon our secretary. 

Reads roporta. 

ANXUAL KEPORT OF THE GRAND CHUTE HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Our society has held tlieir meetings as usual during tlie past 
year, with the exception of the strawberry festival, which was 
celebrated jointly with our friends throughout the state. The 
occasion proved to he ono of great pleasure and profit to our 
society, as we feel we recei^'ed valuable help for future work in 
horticulture. 

Our October meeting was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Wolcott, Xearly 70 jiersons were in attendance, and 
the display of fruit and flowers was unusually fine. Mrs. D. 
Huntley contributed 16 plates of fruit to the exhibit. 

At oxiT annual meeting held January 0, the election of ofR- 
cers resulted in the choice of S. R. Merrill, president; "Wallace 
Koblee, vice president; J, P. Buck, treasurer; ilrs. G. L, Finkle, 
secretary. 

Mrs. G. L. Finkle, 

Secretary. 

The annual meeting of the Ripon Horticultural Society was 
held "Wednesday evening, Jan. 18, 1899. Officers chosen for the 
ensuing year were aa follows: President, "W. T. Innis; vice 
president, B. F. Conant; treasurer, E. Woodruff; secretary, A, 
S. Crooker. J. M. Bonnell was duly elected to represent this 
society at the forthcoming annual meeting of the State Horti- 
cultural Society the first week in February. We have 45 mem- 
bers. 

A. S. Crooker, 

Secretary. 

Ripon, Wis., Jan. 28, 1899. c,:.- i, L-OOqIc 
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REPOKT OF WAUPUN SOCIETY. 

At our last annual meeting the following officers were elected : 
J. tiysbers, president; AV. M. Tichenor, secretary; H, 1), Meeiik, 
treasurer. We have about the same membership as last year, 
but tile interest is running low just now, as every evening when 
we are to" hold our meetings it is stormy or very cold, so some 
of the members are absent. We hope that when warm weatJier 
comes the attendance will be better. 



REPORT OP WOOD COUNTY SOCIETY. 

Report on the Wood County Horticultural Society for the 
next annual meeting is probably now in order. The present of- 
licers are: President, Peter Brown; vice president, Mrs. N". 
Peppin; secretary, (Jeo. T. Rowland; treasurer, Mrs. Katie Mil- 
ler; librarian, B. M. Vaughan. 

During the year the society has held two meetings, both of 
which were wdl attendeil. A movement is on foot to form a 
reading circle to take up the study of horticulture more system- 
atically than the average farmer takes it up. 

To the library have been added during the year three bound 
vohimee and one himdred and eighteen j>amphlets and bulletins. 
and in addition the library has been put on the list Oif libraries 
which receive books ajid pamphlets from the United States gov- 
ernment to bo returned when no longer wanted by us. In this 
way our library has received thirty boimj volumes and about 
eighty pamphlets. 

Success to the state society is our sincerest wish. 

Yours respectfully, 
■ '= B, M. Vaughan, 

Secretary Pro Tern. 

REPORT OF EUREKA SOCIETY. 

We had our monthly meeting today and our numbers ran 
Tip to 80 now above what I sent and we undoubtedly will niP 
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higher. Our annual election resulted as follows: Mrs. Eva 
Brooks, president; Henry Floyd, first vice president; Mrs. Jen- 
nie Chapelle, second vice president; II. II. (J. Bradt, recording 
secretary; Mrs. M. E. Penninian, treasurer; executive commit- 
tee, Mrs, Alice Schrader, Mrs. J, H, Brewer, Mrs, S. Timon; 
delegate, H, H', G. Bradt, and if more are allowed. Dr. T. E. 
Loope and Henry Moyd are elected for that purpose. 



OMRO HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

Numbers about 100. We held twelve meetings and a straw- 
berry social this last year. We had a chrysanthemum show 
and a display of fancy work and of grains and vegetables. 
There was a good display of plants and fruits. There were 125 
plates of apples and some samples of pears, all grown by fanners 
living near Omro. We sent two barrels of apples to the Omalm 
exhibition. We have a good attendance at our regular meetings. 



REPORT OF THE JANESVILLE HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 1898. 

But little has been done as a society this year. Individual 
members, however, have worked as usual and several informal 
meetings have been held. In December the annual meeting 
was called and the following officers elected: President, Geo. 
J. Kellogg; vice president, E. L. Dimock; secretary, E. B. 
Heimstreet; treasurer, J. B. Whiting. Geo. J, Kellogg was 
appointed as del(^ate to the state society. 

E. B. Heimstreet, 

Secrotnry. 

EUREKA CALLED FOR. 

Dr. Loope — I have written no report. We have had regular 
meetings every month. We hold them in a hall at Enroka, but 
the interest has not been as widespread as I would like to have 
it. We had a summer meeting, and it was a gi'an<I success. 
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\Ve liad a room full of tin; finowt flowers you ei'er saw, Ferliaps 
not the choicest, but we had a nice show. We have socials 
often. AVo have a regular picnic dinnt-r in the hall, and have 
a great time. Our membership is somewhere from 60 to 100. 

Mr. Philips— I think 85. 

Dr. Loope — They liave aaked me to come liere and try to get 
the summer meeting at Eureka, and of course I am going to 
try to get it there. We will give you a good time if you see 
fit to come. 

Mr. Philips — lir. Loope is an acti\'e horticulturist, belonging 
to every horticultural society within thirty miles. 

Mrs. Johnfon— How often arc your meetings held? 

Dr. Loope — -Fii-st Saturday of eveiy month. We have a 
very faithful band that is there all the time. 

Mrs. Johnson — Do you have dinner every time? 

Dr. Loope — No, but I think we ought to. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Demorest from Waupaca — I am glad to say that our 
friend is a member of our society. The interest in our society 
i^ increasing. We have no regular time of meeting. We meet 
three or four tinips a year generally. We have a mid-winter 
fair. Mr. Philips was present at our meeting this winter. Mr. 
Barnes is always on hand to talk and he can tell you more than 
I can. 

ilr. liarnes — The congeniality and friendship we find in our 
society i>t a thing J would like to speak of. We find 
our meetings are very intere;sting. AVe always have a 
short program, aiid I am glad to say with Brother Demorest that 
tho interest in our society is growing. AVe have as many as 
50, 60 or 70 present at a time. We charge a membership fee 
of twenty-five cents and that inchules tlie whole family. I think 
it would be a good thing to hold joint meetings with Omro, 
llipon or Oshkosb. 

President — Next subject is communication from AV. A. Tay- 
lor of Washington, D. C, in reference to sending a delegate to 
the next meeting of the American Pomological Society at Phil- 
adelphia. 

Mr. Philips reads communication. 

Mr. Philips— Now, I answered Mr. Taylor saying that I did 
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not know wlietlier our society would be in favor of appointing 
and paying the expenses of a delegate. In regard to new fruits 
I said this: "If you wish to see the largest show of seedling ap- • 
pies, and will offer $150 — for the first premium, $100, and $50 
for the second— there might be a possibility tliat our people 
would compete. He replied saying that he would lay it beforo 
the Executive committee. That is where the matters rests now, 

Motion — That it will be referred to the Executive committee 
for further action. 

President — It will be so referred. 

President — Next topic, "The Ilandling and Marketing of the 
Apple Crop." Opened by Mr. Chas. Ilirschinger of Baraboo. 

Mr. Hirscliinger— -In facing your apples, if you face two or 
three tiers you will get a better price for the tirat carload that 
you ship, but if you face only one tier you will get a better 
price for the second carload. Before you pick any apples, you 
must understand that you must ship by carloads in order to 
make any money. Buy barrels that will hold three bushels. 
They must be well ventilated. We pick our apples in the or- 
chard; we have a stone-boat to put tliem on, and the horses will 
haul nine barrels in a load. We have a screw press with a 
lever arrangement. You want to get your apples on a goo<l 
refrigerator car. You want to be careful in handling your ap- 
ples, particularly if you are dealing with commission men. 
They will send you a notice that apples are worth $3.75 a bar- 
rel and that the market is all cleared Jy; if you s^d them down 
you will get about 75 cents for '"".T^n; but if you say you will 
take $1.75 or $2 for your apples, if they will put their money in 
a bank, you will be all right. I wish to say that I did not raise 
aa many apples this year as I did two years ago, perhaps riot 
much more than oiie-half as many. I know more about handling 
apples than I did two years ago; got more money to sliow for 
it. I have not much of it with me, so you need not waylay 
me, - (Laughter.) I notice that Mr. Philips is careful to put 
me on for five minutes, while he has himself on eight or nine 
times, and only restricted himself once. (Laughter.) 

Mr, Kellogg-^Have you ever shipped in carloa<I lots without 
barrels? 
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Mr. Hirscliiiiger — Do not tbiuk it is a safe way. 

Mr. Underwood— Do you have any difficulty with the apples 
shrinking in tlie barrels? 

Mr. Hirschinger — Not unless the weather is very hot. 

Hr. Underwood — 1 had an experience this fall in barreling 
apples and putting thera in cold storage. They were packed 
tight and after shipping and putting in cold storage they shrunk 
in the barrels and were loose. They were faced on both en'd^J. 
They must have shrunk to have l>een in that condition. 

Mr. Hirschinger — If you had taken your apples and filled 
your barrels (picking them when they were ripe), they would 
not have shrunk. Green apples will shrink, but perhaps they 
were not properly pressed into the barrels. 

President— I think we had better listen to all the members' 
papers on this topic before we begin discussion. 

President — Mr, Tuttle called for. 

Mr, Tuttle— The greatest trouble we have in marketing apples 
and getting them ready for market is in the picking. That is 
ilip trouble with all the small fruits. It is difficult to get pick- 
ers that will pick apples as they should be pickeil. The only 
pickers that we have that are reliable, that you can depend upon 
for good, honest picking, are the American Indians. Our white 
pickers are too much civilized. (Applause and laughter.) In 
strawberries and blackberrieti, for instance, they will one day 
go over the field leaving a lot on the bushes, and the next day 
these will be too soft, and they will spoil the whole thing. Wo 
have a new competitor in the businrss of apple growing in Wis- 
consin, and that is Washington. Washington is now sending 
it.s fruit into our market. They shipped a carload to Fargo. 
They are perfect apples, no codling moth. Fruit is large and 
fair. They do not use barrels to ship. They use boxes that cmt 
tlicm less than barrels. Tliey get bushel boxes for seven cents 
apiece. They shipped piles of apples to St. Louis this year, and 
many went to the state of Xew York. We have this competitor 
in the northwest, and unless we can get better rates on the rail- 
roads in Wisconsin, they will use us up. When you ship by 
local fi-eight the railroad gets more out of the apples than you 
do. We liave got to be more particular about our freight. 
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LOUDON'S S]':KDLiN(J (JKAPES AT AVISCONSIX 
STATE I'Affi IN 181I8. 

By J. S. Harris, Judge of Fruits. 

One of the most attractive and interesting exhibits seen at 
thB Wisconsin State Fair at Mi!wauke« in September, 1898. 
was a magnificent collection of native seedling grapes, compriR- 
ing (iS distinct varitties, equaling in size and appearance a like 
number of the popular named varieties that are now in culti- 
vation in tliis <w-nntrj. Their season ranges from the earliest 
to the latest. Same of them are so excellent in quality, fla^'oi- 
prodiictiveness and hardiness of plant, that if they were propa- 
gated, they are liable to siipersede some of the popular varie- 
ties now in cultivation, and as it is a fact that varieties originat- 
ing in a liocality are often best adapte<l for that and similar lo- 
cations, these sliould become of great value for growing in Wis- 
consin and the region known as the central" northwest- All of 
the?e varieties have been originated at Janeaville, Wis., from the 
see<ls of northern grown fruit, by the careful selection of the 
seeds and skillful manipulation and cultivation of the plants; 
and what is most wonderful is that one man in a long lifetime 
should have succeeded in securing so many firat-class varieties 
of this valuable fniit. Many of them will fill a long felt want 
for the most northern regions where only the early and hardy 
f^iapes can be successfully grown, and it is to be hoped that they 
will bo propagated and put upon the market. 

The name of the originator is F. AV. Loudon. He is a "grand 
old man," a public benefactor who has spent the best years of 
a long and useful life in originating and improving our fruits 
and demonstrating their adaptation to growing in the most 
arid regions of our great country, and he stands today the peer 
of Ephriam Bull of Massachusetts and G. W. Campbell of Ohio 
in the improvement of the grape, and deserves a place in tho 
front ranks with the greatest pomologists of the age. He was 
al?o the originator of "Jessie" strawberry and the "Loudon" 
raspberry, the best and most valuable red raspberry known, 
which are giving Wisconsin an enviable reputation for the su- 
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perb quality of hcT new creations. Mr. Loudon has a number 
of other varieties of fruit of his own originating, and some of 
them show great promise of value, lie has now passed Ids four- 
score years and is still enthusiastic in his life work, and it is to 
be hoped that he will be spared yet many, many years and re- 
ceive due rewards for his noble works. 



TIDINGS FROM THE AVORIJ>'S GIRDLER. 

Report from E. H. S, Dartt, Supt, of Owatonna Tree 
Station, Feb. 4, 1899. 

In surveying the field of exi)erinient in Minnesota nothing 
gives us so much evidence of rapid advancement as the tree 
girdling now being practiced at this station. Previous to com- 
mencing this practice we tiad no way to hurry up tardy bearers 
except the tedious method of top-grafting. And we had no way 
of testing the hardiness of a tree except to wait indefinitely for 
the approach of an old fashioned Minnesota winter, such as the 
present promises to be. Under sucli circumstances it was likely 
to require fifteen to twenty years of time to lest a new seedling 
apple tree as to its hardiness and the kind of fruit it would 
bear. Now, conditions are changed and we feel that we have 
the fruit tree well under control. 

By this simple, easy and practical process we can in a year's 
time cause the development of the yoimg tree and bring out all 
its natural characteristics. If it is tender or pre<li8posed to 
l)light it will likely be killed. But if it is hardy it accommo- 
dates itself to these little encroachments on nature's laws and is 
ever ready to respond to all reasonable demands. 

About the first of July, 1897, a large amount of girdling was 
done by the spiral method in the orchard and nursery. A few 
trees were killed, but I think not one having a reputation for 
hardiness and freedom from blight. In the orchard alternate 
trees from two to four inches in diameter wore girdled, and in 
most cases girdled trees were well loaded with fruit, while on 
nngirdled trees specimens were few and scattering. In the nur- 
sery trees were usually from an inch to two and a half inches 
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111 (liainotcr and from two to six feet apart. Move than a hun- 
dred varietios were thus broiiglit into bearing, about seventy- 
five varieties of which were exhibited at our last state fair. 
Ten or fifteen varieties were new seedlings of great promise. 

It will be readily se^n that if we can be sure of a crop the 
next season after girdling then we can certainly bridge over the 
off year. 

It may be of interest for you to know that in the latter part 
of last June and the fore part of July following I girdled more 
than a thousand orchanl trees from four to eight inches in di- 
ameter and I expect a good crop next season which will likely 
find a bare market and consequently ready sale at good prices. 
In a climate like ours, where trees are naturally short lived and 
where our best varit;ties nnist slip along between our hard win- 
ters,, which are often uncomfortably close together, pone can 
fail to appreciate the advantage of being able to bring our trees 
into bearing whenever it suits our convenience to do so. 

With my fifty years of experience in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota and this recently acquired knowledge, I would plant Min- 
nesota orchard trees six to eight feet apart in the row extend- 
ing north and soutli, with rows sixteen feet apart east and west. 
After two or three years I would girdle alternate rows and after 
that I should attempt to regulate productiveness by girdling. 

If a cold winter killed down my trees I would allow them to 
grow up again branching from the ground, feeling confident that 
with a little encouragement they would soon resume business 
at tho old stand. 



IIA'NDLING AND MARKETING THE APPLE OROP, 

By A. D. Barnes of Waupaca. 

The first secret to success in handling and marketing the ap- 
ple crop is to, first, get tho apples; second, to get enough of 
them to interest tho buyers; third, assort them into sizes and 
varieties by themselves and offer each grade and variety by it- 
self. Refuse to sell tlie first grade unless the same purchaser 
will take the second grade at a price agreed upon; sell the culls 
to the first purchaser that appears even if the in-iee is veiy lAwp'-^^ 
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or feed to stock iiii mediately. Always separate the culls from 
the good oiiea as aooii as harvested, for contact is contagious, 
and it doesn't take a womiy or rotten mess long to daniagc a fine 
and choice lot. If you have a large quantity, get the purchaser 
to come to your orcliard and agi-eo upon the price and grade 
there. Then grade your apples exactly as agi-eed. Market as 
soon as they are fit to handle and in prime condition. Never 
hold for a big price. Xever mix red and green apples together, 
although they may be of equal size and quality. Yellow and 
green ones may be mixed without much detriment to either, if 
of same grade and quality. If you are handling a city trade 
or peddling from house to house, carry your apples in bulk in 
a deep, clean wagon-box over a set of good springs and covered 
nicely with a clean, bright canvas to keep the sun and dust off. 
Open up the hind cud of tlie load to jMjddle from, so the apples 
will slope down from top to bottom so your custoiuers can see 
just what they are going to get, and never pick or allow any- 
one to pick off from the top of the load. Always have a few 
crates of culls in the front end under the seat and out of sight, 
for you will soon strike a customer who wants cheap apples and 
you can surprise and supply him at once, and in nine cases out 
of ten they bnj' the good apples, C'liai^e a good price and give 
good, big measure, and you will retain your customers. IJon't run 
down anybody's trade or goods, but make your goods so nice 
and give such good measure that j'our competitors can't get in 
on your streets. Be courteous, plea,sant and accommodating, 
and you will find no trouble in marketing your apples, and at 
a good price, too. 



IIAKVKSTTNG AXD MAUKETIXG THE APPLE OliOP. 
By Henry Tarrant, Janesville. 

My orchanl being a sort of an experimental one and consist- 
ing of so many varieties, I have not much to offer that will hn 
of interest to apple growers in the north part of the state. 

I will state that I have not any particular market to ship to, 
selling mv crop mostlv in the local markets. ~\Vc haycs had fair 
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prices, for tliis last year started in seventy-five cents for tlie 
earliest. Soon it was down to sixty cents, and we got that prico 
all through for early fall apples. Late fall and early winter T 
(jot $1 for, and could have sold hundreds of b\ialiels if I had 
had them. The 1897 crop sold better; seventy-five cents about 
for bulk of-crop; $1 for earliest and same for the latest, e.xcept 
winter apples. Tliose I hand-pick and sell by the barrel. Have 
not so many winter as I wish I had, and I expect to hear the 
same remark from others here. 

Wo market our crop in bushel boxes; we deliver about two or 
three times a week. My son takes a large load, sometimes part 
apples and early potatoes. We sell early potatoes, and the two 
work well together. Wo have sold the last two years in Bo 
loit. Janeeviile has not been so good a market as it used to bo. 
I tliink Brother Kellogg has induced more farmers to set out 
Duchess trees, I think is one reason. But then, there is not one- 
half of the farms that have a Duchess tree on it, or any other, I 
believe. 

A few words on varieties. We have some Tetofski not large 
enough to be very profitable, but were smooth and fair this year. 
Duchess was a full crop and sold well. Yellow Transparent sold 
well; needs to be gathered before fully ripe, or rather, colored; 
have to handle with care, and are a good selling eating apple. 
Duchess sells from two-thirds grown till ripe at fair prices. any 
year. Then we have St. T^^wrence every apple year; a good 
market apple wliile it lasts. Then comes Patten's Greening, 
which has done well for the trees I have; and McJIann, I have 
more trees of this variety and can sell them by the barrel. 
Longfield also by barrel; very heavy bearers, and if you trim 
the trees, cut out the small limbs and thin the fruit, you will 
get fair-sized, marketable apples that will sell in our home mar- 
kets for eating apples, including that best of all fall apples, 
Wealth}'. To sum up, I have always found a market for the 
late fall apples at fair prices, including the last three named, 
also Dominicn, Fameuse, Tallman Sweet; the five or six varie- 
ties will always sell in this southern Wisconsin if properly har- 
vested and kept in a cool place and marketed before Michigan 
apples are placed on the market. The winter apples w© barrel . 
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and sell as we tliink best. AVillow Twig lias stood first in money, 
I tliink, but the trees are decaying fast now and I bave but few 
trees left, not being able to procure any trees for a loiij^ time 
back, except a very few wbicli I have sot out. One year I bad 50 
barrels of Ben Davis, but the winter 1884-85 weakened the 
trees and they continued to die. I have not one of those trees 
left. Halinda has proved a prolific bearer with age and a sale- 
able apple. I am toj>working some with the exjKctation of 
tbeir fruiting earlier. The first one I top-worked four years 
last spring; it blossomed but did not set fruit. I find the Mink- 
ler a good bearer of marketable apples top-worked, and keeps 
till spring. Am pleased with this variety. A friend of mine, 
B. H. Smith, has one tree of them which he is proud of; also 
Grimes' Golden, ^Northern Spy, and other choice fruit. I have 
commenced to top-work these and other lialf-hardy varieties for 
a better class of apples. At present the Windsor is my first 
choice; Flushing Spitzenburg is a good apple and does well with 
. us too. Trim your trees to let in the sun, thin your fruit when 
about the size of marbles, and gather early and carefully; then 
you will have a jnarket for your fall apples. If someone will 
tell us how to successfully fight the insect enemies and different 
forms of blight we may succeed in making our orchards profit- 
able. 

Mr. Hatch — When I came back from Omaha I went to Rich- 
land county, and there on the street I saw a man come along 
with a load of apples. He had been selling his apples at 40 and 
45 cents a bushel. Two dollars had been offered for the same 
apples packed in barrels at the railroad station. While attend- 
ing a farm institute in Kewaunee county I was in a village store, 
and the merchant told me he bought apples at 12 1-2 cents per 
bushel. At the same time a friend of mine just sold his ap- 
ples for $3.25 per barrel. Well, now, the question that you are 
interested in is not what the stupid folks are doing but what 
can we do to handle and market the apple crop. Of course an 
apple crop to be well handled must be well grown. There is 
no package equal to the barrel. There is nothing so practical 
as the barrel. Mr. Tuttle tells us about buying bushel boxes 
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for seven ceuta apiece. Prof. GofE got iiiforniation as to where 
barrels can be had direct from the stave factory. He got a car- 
load, had them shipped as cooi>erage, and they cost him set up 
twenty-two cents apiece. Now, about picking apples; they must 
be handled different in hot weather than we would handle them 
in cold weatlier. If we are going to pick summer apples the 
question is when to pick tliem. People wait until the apples are 
too ripe. They must be picked when they are well colored, but 
bafore they become mellow, I have begun to ship on the 24th 
of July the Tetofski. If I had waited a week, I would not 
have been able to pick them. Now, some of the early apples, 
as, for instance, the Astrachan, some will be ripe while others 
are not. You will have to go over some of the trees as often 
as three times, beginning when the seeds are well browned. The 
picking part there is very important. Whatever falls on the 
ground in picking I do not put into the package. Now, about 
pickers, I have never employed Indians or squaws; I think white 
folks are all right, I always pack direct in the orcliard, and 
ship when I get them ready. Except the Orange Winter, etc., 
I put them in eol<l storage. For summer apples I want venti- 
lated barrels, and use refrigerator cars for shipping. It is ab- 
solutely necessary in packing apples that they should be well 
shaken in the barrels. Put in a bushel and then shake and then 
after adding every half-bushel shake again. I have a press 
that I take in the orchard. Of course I have a stone-boat which 
I use also. 

Question — Would a farmer's handy wagon do? 

Mr. Hatch — Well, that would not make much difference, if 
the apples are well packed. In the matter of shrinkage, there 
is something about that that is not fully understood. The Rua- 
sett will shrink more tlian others. The Golden Russett will 
shrink when other apples will not. We know that certain fruits 
■will require ventilated barrels, where other fruits will require 
unventilated. Handling the apples once is the best thing to 
do with the earlier shipments. Apples of Michigan, like the 
Ben Davis, are generally stored for awhile in the orchard and 
then re-sorted on packing tables. Cool and moist air is essen- 
tial. As to whether you shall consign them to commission men 
or send direct is a m'atter each man must decide for him8elfiOt)i^lc 
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Preaideut — We will now call fov Prof. Goff. 

Prof. Goff— I lia^e not niiicli to add on packing apples ex- 
cept ill one particular, I observed last fall that there was a 
tendency among the apple growers in Kichlaiid county to crowd . 
into the barrels anything that they thought could possibly jro 
through, I saw a buyer go into a car, open a barrel and- take 
out a rotten apple. He found all sorts of apples in the barrels — 
good, bad and indifferent; sound and unsound. He rejected the 
whole lot. This was the worst case that came under my ob- 
servation, but in most every case the growers attempted to crowd 
in everything that would go in. This sort of thing will ruin 
any business. "We ought to have a standard and to live up to 
it. We adopted a standard in my own orchai-d; whether it was 
too high or not, I do not know, I think it is better to sell a 
second quality apple for second quality, and not to mix first and 
second quality apples in the same barrel. We do not make any- 
thing by doing this. Perhaps after I have been marketing apples 
longer I may do as other people do; I do not know about that. 
Some of our growers did not want to be bothered with two quali- 
ties of apples, but after making some trials, I concluded that this 
plan was best for me; that is, one quality as fancy apples, and the 
other as ordinary. 

Mr. Hatch- — Will Prof. Goff tell us about his barrel pur- 
chase? 

Prof. Goff — After I concluded that I would need barrels, 
and that was last winter, I began to inquire where to get them. 
I did not know where the barrels were manufactured, but I 
knew- that the St. Paul Railway Co. employ an agent, whose 
business it is to locate industries on their line. So I asked him 
to send me a list of the barrel manufacturers on the St. Paul 
road, which he did. I corresponded with them and I found 
that I could make better terms than I had been offered at Rich- 
land Center. So I ordered a carload. AVe had the barrels 
made up on our place. This saved mucli in transportation. We 
are now arranging to secure another carload. The man who 
sets them up charges six cents apiece, or seven cents if he boards 
himself. The cost, aside from team work, was about twenty 
cents each, 

Mr, Philips— Do you ship to commission men or on orders? 
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Prof. Ooff — Botli ways, and we aold some on the ground. 
The bwyera came to onr orcliard, looked tlie apples over, and 
made lis an offer. 

Mr. Hatch — Did you use refrigerator cars? 

Prof. Goff — "We did not, but I think we would have done 
better if we had. 

Dr. Loope — You spoke of your apples keeping poorly. What 
varieties did not keep? 

Prof. Goff— The Fameuse disappointed ua most. 

Question to Prof. Goff — "When did yon pick your apples? 

Prof. Goff —Early part of October.- The picking was doubt- 
less too late, but the crop was so large we could not do it sooner. 

Mr. Bahcock — What was the price? 

Prof. Goff— Ranging from $3.50 to $4.00. 

Mr. Hatch — What variety? 

Prof. Goff — Lubsk Queen. Sells for its beauty more than ita 
quality, 

Mr. Reed — What price did you get for Duchesa? 

Prof. Goff— Rather low. Many of them dropped. As low as 
Sl.riO and as high as $2.00. The storm we had early in the fall 
did great harm to our Duchess apples. 

Mr. Floyd — Did you have a fungus groivth? 

Prof. Goff— We did ; our spraying did not do as nmch good as 
we had hoped. 

Mr. Floyd— Had they been sprayed before? 

Prof. Goff — Yes, every year. In regard to the Snow apples, 
we had many that looked like models from the ground, but they' 
had a scab on the upper half. The men that bought them 
bought them from below. {Much laughter.) 

Mr. Barnes — It is a good thing to sell your apples in the oi^ 
cliard. I corresponded with different people and succeO(le<l in get- 
ting buyers from different places. We sold Wealthy and Wolf 
River at $1.50 and $2,00 on the cars. 

Mr. Hirschinger— There are two or three things that are 
bothering me very much. I would like to get them off my 
mind. Mr. Hatch told us that we mn«t pick our apples cool. 
Our apples almost cooked oil the trees, Mr, Bames also ad- 
vised us to haul our apples in a wagon. Now we have hilk in i 
5 r,,:.„,A.C10glc 
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Baraboo, and I would not advise you to do as he says. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Hatch— I seldom put in more than 150 barrels in a car, 
and usually aboui 80; the neighbors put in the reat. We put 
in 200 barrels or so. About picking the apples cool, I pick them 
early in the evening, and from the time the apples were picked 
until they were on the car would seldom be more than two days, 
and we followed this plan for several yeare. About picking ap- 
ples in the rain, we have done so, and it does not hurt them a 
particle. I would rather do that than pick them when thej are 
warm. 

Dr. Loope — There were 12,000 to 15,000 barrels of apples 
shipped out of Berlin last fall. Just fall apples. 

Mr, Barnes — I think there were 40 cars shipped from Wau- 
paca and Weyauwega, and 2,000 bushels hauled out of the 
county by one man's team. 

Mr. Kellogg— Did you succeed in spraying for the coddling 
moth this year, Prof. Goff? 

Prof. GofE — Wo succeeded in the spraying. (Laughter.) 
The apples were fairly free from coddling moth. 

Mr. Floyd — We did not see hardly a coddling moth, but the 
year before we had no apples to speak of. Certain families oE 
apples were free from this fungus, but the Snows and the 
Wealthy were very much affected. 

President— T ho next topic upon our program, "Six five-min- 
ute papers on Mistakes and Failures of Fruit Growing," opened 
by Mr. Edwards. 

Mr. F. C. Edwards — I suppose why this question came up was 
because one of our members said he woidd like to hear some- 
thing of our failures and mistakes, instead of our successes. 



MISTAKES AND l-'AILURES IN FEUIT GROWING. 

By F. C. Edwards. 

The first mistake I could mention is the one of Adam and 
Eve eating, not raising, the forbidden fruit, aS this changed tho 
whole plan of production. Since that date, disease, drouth, in- 
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sects and weeds have made the sweat drop freely from the brow 
o£ man. Life, from beginning to end, is a ceaseless record of 
mistakes and failures. The idea that fruit culture is all profit 
and siimliine is as far from truth as the east is from the west> 
and this is true also of any other occupation. It is a snare and 
a delusion for a person discussing the fruit question or any sub- 
ject, not to put in the good and the evil, the pleasant and the 
unpleasant items in fair proportions and not lead the'innocent 
into hard places. But we will now discuss the dark side of the 
business. 

As a rule our papers are apt to smooth over the rough places. 
Failures occur with the merchant, stock raiser and grain raiser, 
as well as the fruit grower, and sometimes they are very sweep- 
ing ones. During the dry seasons of the last eight or ten years, 
failure, to a large extent, has been the rule, the last two years 
on prices and the remainder of the time on account of light 
yield, making margins too small for a living profit. The means" 
of support directly from fruit in this series of years has been 
very meager indeed, and many have gone back to general farm- 
ing, in part or wholly, to get a living, and many more will l>o 
compelled to follow very soon or go to the poorhouse. Some of 
the causes that have made this the case are as follows: The 
planting heavily by beginners with no knowledge of fruits or 
markets. My counsel would be to start at the bottom instead 
of tumbling from the top. Anotlier mistake is the planting of 
too many varieties as the market calls for a fruit of a fixed 
type. I am perfectly safe in saying there will be planted next 
spring in Wisconsin seventy-five varieties of apples, fifteen va- 
rieties of cherries, twenty varieties of pears, and twenty-five 
varieties of plums, when we know there is not one in six of 
these sorts adapted to our climate. And I am sure it costs our 
state more money each year than it does to run all oxir farm 
institutes, and this is a very low estimate. 

Another mistake is the purchasing of nursery stock from ir- 
responsible parties that promise everything, and do notliing ac- 
cording to contract. 

Another mistake, very poor care given to the old orchards 
to prolong their lives and increase their pro<luctiveness. Many . ^ 
times an old horse with good feeding and care doubles liis K- 8 
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bora in tlie world. Our veteran fruit growers, under good ap- 
preciation o£ their labors, are more apt to leave a riclier l^^cy 
for our present and future study. Another mistake is not pro- 
tecting the stem of our fruit trees till they are eight or ten 
years of age. Use rye straw cut green and placed around the 
tree in an upright position, tying on with wool twine and re- 
placing every two years; this is the cheapest insurance in the 
world. Another item, not spraying the fruit trees before and 
after they blossom, with a cheap and eifective solution. 

Another great mistake, not subscribing for the AViscunsin 
Horticulturist, which is made up of AVisconsin thought and ex- 
perience. 

Small fruit mistakes — Do not let strawberry plants in the 
matted row system form plants closer than six inches to their 
nearest neighbor and then they won't quarrel over the soil. 
Not renewing the strawberry beds every two years at least, on 
other soil, Jfot planting the rows of our raspberry and black- 
berry fields seven to eight feet apart and not renewing the rasp- 
beiTy beds every five or six years. 

Not pruning our new raspberry and blackberry bushes to 
18 to 24 inches height in JuJie. Xot pruning our currant and 
gooseberry bushes, learing five or six canes of the old wood and 
a spreading open top, removing all the new canes each year 
except one or two to take the place of an old veteran. Not 
planting grapes on well drained soil, with plenty of manure and 
cultivation first year. Not pruning the hills in the fall, caus- 
ing a great waste of vitality by bleeding, and not giving par- 
tial protection by covering. 

But one of the greatest errors of all is failing to give per- 
sistent and thorough cultivation of all fruit trees, plants and 
vines till August 1st to 10th, and not later (except strawber- 
ries), so that all wood will ripen and harden and store up ma- 
terial all through the plant or tree life to withstand our severe 
winters. If this method was used it would save at least $10,00') 
each year in losses by winter killing and fniit production in 
our state. The mistakes and failures in fruit growing, in de- 
tail, would fill a large book. I have mentioned a few and leave 
the remainder to the other speakers. 

Fort Atkinson, "Wis. ' cyiizcc;ijyL.t>OQlC - 
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Mr. Johnson will next take up tliia subject. 

Followed by Mr. Babcock— Wlien I received this prc^ram, 
I thought there was a conundrum that I could not crack. I 
thought awhile and then concluded that I would write some- 
thing. I tried to write but it would not come together. About 
23 years ago we bought a farm. We let our orchard go sev- 
eral years until the weeds got ahead of the apples, and I plowed 
them down. We tlien thought we would try planting some 
strawberries and raspberries, as they had been recommended to 
keep out all the weeds. They bore fruit for six years, all that 
we aiid our neighbors wanted. That was the only success. 
But then that barley grass came along and that wiped out the 
berries. The weeds got ahead of the raspberries. Mr. Philips 
once visited my orchard and said: "You have an awful or- 
chard here; why do you not thin it ont'i" I did so and now I 
have more success with my apples. I have several colonies of 
bees in my orchard and 1 think they help me more than any- 
thing else. I get better fruit and more of it. 1 have learned 
that you cannot raise small fruits in weeds, noi apples without 
care. 

Dr. Loope reads paper. 

The trouble is that this question is not put right. It should 
read, "The Mistakes and Failures of our Nraghbors." 
(Laughter.) 

Mr, Barnes — I understand that Babcock planted the Crescent 
strawberry and that it fruited for six years. Now, I was always 
under the impression that it would never fruit without fertiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Babcock — I could not tell anything about that. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Philips — I think I can explain that a little. I have an 
idea that Mrs. Babcock took care of them and fertilized them, 

Mr. Tuttle — I think I planted the first Crescent berries in 
Wisconsin. I set out 20 plants, and from those 20 plants I 
planted one-third acre, all Crescent, and on the one side was 
Wilson, and on the other side Prouty; but the whole center, 
10 or 12 rods in width, was solid Crescents. I had over 100 
bushels of berries from that one-third acre. ^ ^ CjOOqIc 
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President — We will now give Mr. Chappell a chance to make 
the closing remarks on this question. 

Mr. Chappell — I do not expect to say anything here that is 
going to educate you very much. You want to know my fail- 
ures. I made many failures in planting many kinds and va- 
rieties that I should not plant, too many kinds that were not 
of any use. Some of my apples, for instance, were too ten- 
der, too short-lived, probably owing to the management when 
I got them. Many kinds proved not true to name. I was dis- 
gusted. Now, the idea is to learn what we do want. This has 
been the hardest work I have done. I have found the two kinds 
I believe are of benefit to us. I claim that we want to, in the 
first place, have our ground well fitted and welj worked. I 
want to say one thing in r^ard to salting. I have argued this 
many times. Some do not seem to understand it. They seem 
to think I dump it onto the trees. I spread it on evenly and 
it stops the blight. 1 have put it on the Martha crab. I dug 
a trench as large as a barrel and put in one quart of salt and 
put 14 quarts of water on it, and I saw uo blight for five or six 
years. 

Mr. Philips— I have grown the Martha crab for 10 years and 
never saw it blight; it must he some other variety, 

Mr. Chappell — I do not mean the Martha crab. It looks 
like the Duchess but is smaller. It may not be the Martha. 

President — Our meeting this evening will be in the Senate 
■ Chamber, and as Mr. Gaynor will not be here, Mrs. Uliderwood 
has kindly offered to read her paper in his place. 



Tuesday Evening, T:30 P. M. 

Senate Chamber, 

TOWN, VILLAGE AND COUNTRY IMPROVEMENT. 

Mrs. Anna B. Underwood, Lake City Minn. 

There is a movement abroad in the land which demands our 
consideration, not only because of its worth, but because the 
State Horticultural Society is, by virtue of its long experience, 
naturally qualified to be of great service to it. This moTement, 
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if not inaugurated by, has received the hearty endorsemeDt o£ 
the various State Federations of Women's Clubs. These Fed- 
erations have accomplished great results through their systematic 
efforts, especially with those questions in which women are most 
interested. Annually they have been drawn together to talk 
over the work of the past year and to form plans for the fu- 
ture. So far their attention has been mainly directed toward 
the educational features of reform, not alone considering courses 
of study to be pursued in the school-room, but weighing care- 
fully the results of school life as pertaining to and influencing 
the future manhood and womanhood of the children. All real- 
ize that something is lacking in the discipline that is brought 
to bear upon child life. Perhaps it is the fault of birth, of ac- 
quired surroiindings, or imperfect instruction in the school-room. 
Whatever it is, it must be brought to light and a remedy found 
and applied. Men and women in all classes of life are striv- 
ing to solve the problem of unrest that seems to bid defiance to 
all law and order. Many are the plans advanced and tried for 
r^ulating the various evils and when one part of our world 
seems to be well regulated and in good running order, lo! out 
hearts are torn over the miseries exhibited in another part. 

The club women of Minnesota are banded together to guard 
and preserve the essential requisites of true home-making, and 
I presimie the same is true of the Federated Women's Clubs of 
Wisconsin. Their homes may be all that heart could desire, 
but they know that there are many in which inharmony with 
its attendant miawies reigns supreme. They have assumed the 
task of tracing to its source the cause of unhappy conditions of 
home, village and country life, to be followed up by strenuous 
efforts to establish a new order of things. Here is a feature of 
their educational work: to gain an entrance into these homes, 
and by instruction, accompanied by coercion if necessary, bring 
the occupants into the fold- of right thinking and right Uving. 
'"Am I my brother's keeper?" Yes, in so far as being responsi- 
ble for his unfortunate condition is concerned, and responsi- 
bility does not cease until every home is brought to the highest 
standard poe^ble. 

Discontent in the smaller towns, villages and country, gives 
rise to a general exodus to the larger cities, without conditio^^^^nlp 
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being changed for tlie better. Wo liave lieard this apliorisiii 
for years: "Make the liomc ])leasaiit and attractive and tiio 
children will love it and be loth to leave it." Let us change 
the words and .have it rent! this way: "Make the town, village 
and country bpautifid, and the inhabitants will love them and 
be loth to leave them." It is as true as the other. 

Acknowledging this fact, many women are interesting them- 
selves in what may be classed as "Town" or Village Improve- 
ment" chibs or leagues. The object of a club or league of this 
kind is to study into the needs of towns and villages, to arouse 
, and encourage general interest in the work of improvement, and 
to suggest simple, practical methods for beginning tlie work. 
The cities are planning constantly to make their surroimdings 
more beautiful, thereby involving the expenditure of vast sums 
of money. 'J'hey are awaking to the fact that generous park 
systems are essential to give them -prestige with the great travel- 
ing public to say nothing of administering to the daily pleasure 
and comfort of the residents. These days record a kindly rival- 
ly between them to see which shall have the greatest number 
of acres of parks per capita. We, in the outlying country, may 
admire the energy that brings this about, but at the same time 
we should be encouraged to emulate it as far as possible. The 
smaller towns and villages need to be aroused to action, to real- 
ize the needs and possibilities of their own surroundings. First 
of all, they should rid themselves of unsightly objects and un- 
wholesome places. AVeeds should be kept down on vacant lots 
and unused streets; all tiunble-down fences should be straight- 
ened up or taken away, and dilapidated buildings removed. It 
is a mistaken idea that we are responsible for our own yards 
only. If we, through education and other advantages, are fitted 
to keep home grounds in perfect order, it is only part of our 
duty to do so; the balance of our duty requires us to help 
othffl^ to reach the same standard. Of course, a slovenly kept 
yard cannot be entered and put to order, but the streets, which 
are the common property of all, the grounds around all pub- 
lic buildings, the buildings themselves, can be operated upon 
by arousing public sentiment, and very soon the owners of all 
unkempt, unpleasant looking places mil fall into line and keep 
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stej) ill iJie iiiai-cb of improvement,- if only tlirongt self interest 
, in increasing the value 6f their own property. 

All appreciate the value of little tilings in influencing the 
general welfare, for good or ill, '"J'all oaks from little acorns 
grow." The tail oak, if scraggy, gnarled and twisted out of 
shape, is a diiiienlt subject to remodel; but the tiny acorn, from 
tbe time it puts forth its first leaves above the ground, is sus- 
ceptible to any influence that may be brought to bear upon it. 
This is the idea to work upon as applied to the higher order of 
life in man. If a child is taught to be cleanly and orderly, 
thoughtful and considerate of the comfort of others, the habit 
formed will follow him through life and will manifest itself 
throughout the larger avenues of experience. 

This thought evidently influenced the Town and Village 
Improvement Committee of tbe Minnesota State Federation to 
put forth the cards of "Dos and Don'ts." 

DO 

Make your yard and street in front as clean and prettj' as 
you can. 

Plant or help plant shade trees. 

Cultivate as many flowers as possible. 

Bury or burn all tin cans or other rubbish. 

Pick up and destroy all loose paper, small branches and simi- 
lar things. 

Dig up and bum unsightly and harmful weeds. 

Pile woo<l neatly, dispose of all asli heaps, and keep a tidy 
back yard. 

DON'T 
Throw upon the sidewalk, or into the street, banana or or 
ango skins, watermelon rinds, nut shells or anything else. 
Scatter pieces of paper on tbe street. 
Mark sidewalks or buildings. 

Injure young shade trees by bending, cutting or shaking. 
Spit on sidewalks or floors. 

This is a large placard printe<l in an attraetive manner. 
These are furnished to a local improvement club. A comraitteo . 
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therefrom secures the permission of the school board to place 
one of these cards in each school-room. Next it secures the in- 
terest and co-operation of the teachers and through them the 
children are placed on their mettle and honor to observe the 
"Dos and Don'ts." This interest is aroused by free distribu- 
tion of flower seeds; holding exhibits of the results; holding 
public meetings in which the children take the prominent part. 
Having essays written and passed over to the local society, 
which will have the best ones printed, is an excellent method 
of insuring the interest of cliildren lai^e and small. 

A child taught to observe the requirements of this card will 
form habits that will later lead him to take a personal intrant 
in all matters pertaining to his own home, that it shall be or- 
derly and pretty; to his own street, that it shall be as fine if 
not the finest of any; in fact, he will use every effort that his 
own village, his own town, or his own part of the country, 
throughout its lengtli and breadth, shall ba as beautiful and at- 
tractive as it is possible to make it. 

If one child alone is educated to adhere to these suggestions, 
it is well, one home will be made happy; but if all the children 
of a community, generation after generation, are similarly 
brought up, what a paradise on earth we would have! Is it not 
well worth working for? 

Women are naturally broiight into close relationship with 
schools, and if a club of women would take up the introduction 
of this placard into the schools, and should succeed in interest- 
ing the scholars and teachers so they would carry out its re- 
quirements, the community would be astonished as well as grat- 
ified with the results. 

In Minnesota a Woman's Auxiliary of the Horticultural So- 
ciety has been organized. The members call special attention 
to this one feature of the work to start with, and ui^e the form- 
ation of improvement leagues in every town, village and farm- 
ing community in the state. Let us note the present condition 
of such. It serans to be one of general inditference to sur- 
roundings. Each man's yard or farm is his castle, ' figuratively 
speaking, and he does as he is inclined with it. He can place 
hia house even with the street, thus shutting off the view of an 
artistic neighbor who wants a well-kept lawn in &ont.^|Ua 
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home. The owner of the next lot will have a space in front, 
perhaps, but wUl have it so full of trees and shrubs that hardly 
a glimpse of heaven's blue can be seen. As for the ground in 
the rear of the buildings — well, in one-half of the yards it is 
the receptacle for rubbish of all grades and descriptions, from 
chips to a conglomeration of boxes, barrels, tin cans, wash boil- 
era, old stoves, etc., making a pile so high that it looks over 
with an exultant air into the dainty orderliness of the neighbor- 
ing yard as if to say: "You can't get rid of me!" 

The beautifying of individual hojnes is laudable and has its 
influence, encouraging others to like effort, but there are many 
who, because they cannot do as their more wealthy neighbors 
have done, feel that there is no use in making an effort to bet- 
ter their surroundings, erroneously thinking, that it is the spa- 
cious, elegant house that is the essential and attractive feature 
of the home. 

Have you ever stopped to think how monotonous and unat- 
tractive a city would be if all the houses were equal in size 
and beauty, etc.? How intense and frequent would be the 
poetic sighs for a "vine embowered log cabin," "a lodge in some 
vast wilderness," and so on! It is variety that is attractive and 
satisfying. A tiny home, perfect in all its appointments, snug- 
gling coziiy under beautiful vines, a well-kept lawn, all parts 
of the grounds trim and neat, is a sweet picture to lay away 
in the memory. 

Every town and village should have a park commission, to 
whom would be entrusted the care and management of all the 
public grounds, streets, alleys, roadways, etc. The members 
should be selected for their interest in the work and fitness iot 
the position. They should have an ideal plat of the ground 
or land under their charge, and should then educate the resi- 
dents to an appreciation of the necessity of working to such a 
plan. Such a commission should be qualified to answer such 
inquiries as: What to plant? How t-o plant? Where to 
plant? Without doubt the greater part of the land owners 
would be only too glad to avail themselves of such a service, 
having neither time nor ability to study out for themselves the 
best plan for beautifying their lots. Least of all would they 
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stop to consider wlietlier their plan would liannoiiize with the 
other lots in the block. 

Such a commission, having full control of the streets, would 
have a harnionious wholp. A street named Oak street would 
not be lined with soft maple, or Elm street be lined with white 
ash. Not a tree would be planted without due consideration as 
to its merits for the place. 

Such a commission would see that the trees are properly 
pruned, and having secured a fine row of trees, would not al- 
low them to come to harm through neglect pr abuse. 

Such a commission would use every effort to eradicate the old 
idea that teams need eighty feet of roadway and that nothing 
should limit them but the fence lines and it would teach the 
people that twenty-five or thirty feet, at the most, is all that 



To quote from an excellent paper written by Chas, M. Loring, 
president of the Minneapolis Park Commission, and published 
in the Park and Cemetery: "As a rule the roadways on our 
residence streets are too wide, and there is not space enough 
given for trees and other ornamentation. Fine effects are pro- 
duced on 80-foot streets by making the roadway 30 feet wide. 
If a^ang 25 feet inside the curbing on each side, 6 feet of which, 
next to the lot line, is for a walk, and the 19 feet is for grass 
and flower beds, or groups of omament-al shrubs, and shade trees 
planted from forty to fifty feet apart." 

Again from the same paper; "Another plan which I have 
seen in an eastern city gives a park like appearance which is 
very pleasing. That gives a sidewalk next to the lot line six 
feet in width, a planting space for grans and trees of six feet, 
two roadways eighteen feet wide and a center planting space 
of twenty feet, filled with grass and shrubs, or grass and beds 
of flowers." 

Does not this simple, practical plan appeal to you? Cannot 
the mental vision picture the outcome of such an orderly, artistic 
arrangement as this? Cannot you see the peacefiil content that 
comes from having the heart's craving for beauty satisfied, the 
enlarged field for work and usefulness, homes made so home- 
like and restful that the inmates are loth to change, and, finally, 
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a comnninity made a fraternity through its iiiiited interest in 
eveiything that concerns the general welfare? 

The possibilities of thia out-door improvement have only been 
suggested. The general outline and detail work will furnish 
food for the exerciso of an nnlimited amount of thought and 
energy. It is a iicld that women can occupy, finding therein 
full scope for the furtherance of philanthropic ideas and prac- 
tical reform. 

A local society organized for the puriiose of outdoor improve- 
ment would be of vast benefit to the community, for combined 
effort 18 always most effective. It can be composed entirely of 
women whoee work will be to agitate these questions, to render 
■ assistance where needed, to offer suggestions and encourage- 
ment. 

I plead for the fonuation of country improvement clubs, for, 
although it has been wisely said that "Man made the town and 
God made the country," still man has sadly interfered with 
God's work in the country and many unsightly blots on the 
landscape may be seen. 

The country schoolhotise is invariably so forlorn and destitute 
of beauty that it makes one's heart ache to think of children 
liaving to spend so many hours in it. Bare and bleak outside, 
the same characteristic inside, what wonder tiiat the childj'en 
strive to leave such surroundings as soon as possible! 

The country churcli, the coHntry "Corners," and the ceme- 
tery are In similar condition. Every tree and shrub religiously 
cleared away, no vines, no flowering shrubs, nothing attractive; 
no wonder that the country boys and girls crave the beauty and 
attractions of city life. ' 

The country homes — well, all know the average. Altliough 
the country is full of beautiful trees, a great number of slinibs 
and native perennial plants 3'et, the surroundings indicate that 
tliG inmates consider such things as rubbish, and accordingly 
fill their places with pig-pens, poultry houses, old pots, kettles, 
broken crockery, etc. Why don't the boys and girls stay on 
the farm? They will when they are tuiight the possibilities of 
country life. They will love its healthful pleasures, its steady 
assurance of shelter and food, its wealth of vegetation, its pure, 
bracing .air, its freedom and sturdy independence, C\>(1qIc 
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Heart to heart with nature, feeling the strong pulsations that 
start life into its varied manifestationa, profiting by the many 
lessons that she teaches, they will be brought into closer relations 
with truth and harmony, and in time will master the greatest 
lesson of all — that all men are brothers, and that personal re- 
sponsibility does not cease until man is again united by the bond 
of brotherhood, into the glorious Fraternity of souls that swayed 
the movements of this globe in the mystic ages past. 

Next a paper on the Preservation of the Wood Lot by B. S, 
Hoxie of Evansville, president of the State Forestry Association, 

Eeport and contents of a bill now before the legislature — 
Submitted by the State Forestry Association — Ernest Bruncken 
of Milwaukee, secretary of said association. 

FOKESTRY LEGISLATION KEQUIRED IN WIS- 
CONSIN. 

By Ernest Bruncken, Secretary of State Forestry Associatiun, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Stout bill providing for the ostabliwhuient of a depart- 
ment of forestry, following the recommendations of the eom- 
miseion appointed under the law of 1S97, failed of passage in 
the assembly on the last day of the session of 1899. Wisconsin 
thereby distinctly falls behind her sister states of Michigan and 
Minnesota, both of which last winter established such depart- 
ments. Undoubtedly the matter will be brought up again at 
the next session, and the arguments offered in favor of the late 
bill ivili be even more urgent than they were before. Following 
is the substance of the remarks made by the writer at the meet- 
ing of the State Horticultural Society, in behalf of the Stout bill. 

A few years ago, whenever the question of a rational treat- 
ment of our forest resources came up, it was necessary to first 
convince people of the necessity of taking steps for their protec- 
tion at all. At that time the fairy tale of our inexhaustible 
timber supply was still believed by many. Now nearly every- 
body knows that the end of the natural wealth of merchantable 
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timber is in sight, and the question is simply: By what means 
can we provide for lumber in the future? 

The wealth which Wisconsin has derived and still derives 
from its lumber industry is so great that the disappearance oi 
this source of prosperity will be nothing short of a calamity. "We 
will assume therefore that it is desirable to take whatever steps 
may be necessary to maintain a portion of the area in the north- 
em part of the state in forest if other interests of importance 
equal to the lumber business are not thereby made to suffer. The 
main points here to be considered will be some of the objections 
conamonly raised against the preservation of large areas of forest. 

Some of the settlers in Northern Wisconsin have been 
thijown into such a state of nervous fear by the ravages of the 
forest fire, that they actually look towards the utter destruction 
of forests as their only means of salvation. They imagine that 
fires and forests must necessarily go together, that you cannot 
have forests without fires. This of course betokens gross 
ignorance of the situation. Their mental attitude reminds one 
of that of the farmer who burnt up his ham with all its contents 
in order to get rid of the vermin infesting it. The northern half 
of the state can never prosper without the forests. If they were 
gone the already dry climate of the region would soon approach 
arid conditions. The large population supported by the lumber 
and other forest industries is required to give the farmers a home 
market, for the region could not compete with other, more 
favorably situated localities if a market had to be sought at a 
distance. Therefore the entire disappearance of the forests 
would soon be followed by the disappearance of the farms. The 
remedy against forest fires must be sought not in doing away 
with the woods, but in proper police measures for the prevention 
of fires. Such prevention is possible, as experience elsewhere 
has demonstrated. But to bring it about, legislation and the 
proper application of the power of the state is necessary. 

A more plausible objection to preserving a considerable part 
of Northern Wisconsin as forest, is that these lands will soon be 
needed by agricultural settlers. There is no question about much 
of the northern part of the state being excellently adapted to 
various forms of agriculture, provided that the climate suiTers no 
deterioration by too extensive deforestation. It is a principle of i 
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good forest policy that no land should bs niaiiitaine*! as forest 
which would bring higher returns to its owner if used for agri- 
cultural purposes. But in Northern Wisconein there are, by the 
side of agricultural lands of good quality, also many tracts which 
are too sandy or too much broken for fanning. These are the 
tracts which should forever remain under forest, as a basis for 
forest industries and a protection to the climate. Attempts at 
farming on lands of this description will always fail to give 
prosperity to the settler who is foolish enough to try. Even if 
for a season or two some sort of a crop is gathered from them, 
the fertility of the soil is rapidly exhausted, and the settler who 
goes on such land lured by its cheapness rarely has the means to 
use expensive fertilizers to continue the experiment. 

Of this character are very large portions of the tracts from 
which the pine formerly growing there has been taken by the 
lumbermen's axe, and the question is: How can they be re- 
stocked with forests that in the course of time may again fumisli 
valuable timber supplies. Not a few people still repeat the ohl 
theory that pine will not grow again on such lands. The notion 
is utterly unfounded, as careful observation has shown not only 
in AVisconsin, but also in Minnesota, Michigan and the province 
of Ontario. Undoubtedly there are large tracts where no second 
g-owth pine is springing iip. But invariably the reason can be 
traced to fires destroying the seedlings and not rarely even the 
soil itself, or the proportion of vegetable mould in it. But on 
most tracts of this character the young pine is coming up vigOT- 
ously between the poplars and birches which commonly first 
cover these places and in the beginning grow nnicb faster than 
the pine, but after a while arc caught up with by the latter. 
Strange to say there are many people, even hnnbcrmen, who do 
not know a young white pine when they see it, and class all 
small pine trees indiscriminately as jack pine. The only thing 
necessary to give these tracts a chance to recover themselves 
with valnable pine forests is to suImIiic the fires. This is possible 
if proper police laws are enacted, and enforced nnilpr the super- 
vision of state officials. I'^ven nioi-e important than sueli laws, 
however, is the creation of a proper sentiment among the people 
of the forest region, so that the careless handling of fire in the 
woods is universally regarded as what it really is, a contemptilijkt. 
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sneaky, dishonest crime, A man who recklessly burns up (he 
forest property of his neighbor or of the state, is qiiite as bad as 
he who breaks into the home of another and steals liia valuables. 
Yet practically every forest fire is the consequence of the 
negligence of somebody. 

AVhile the protection of growing forests against forest fires ia 
the necessary first step towards all rational forestry in tliis state, 
more ia needed. The state shcmld be^in as soon as possible to 
lay the foundation for a system of public forests, from which it 
may in the future draw considerable revenues, while at the same 
time putting the industries of the people on a stable foundation 
and guarding the climate of the state from deterioration. Some 
foreign governments derive from their public forests annual in- 
comes ranging from $0.90 to $4.50 per acre, over and above all 
expenditures. Similar results are quite within the bounds of 
possibility for Wisconsin during the next fifty years, if the be- 
ginning is made soon. Nor will such a beginning require much 
outlay. A very small appropriation will suffice to start the work, 
and after a few years there is good reason to believe that the 
annual income would keep the work running. 



Wednesday A. M. 
President Kellogg in the chair. 

President: First mimber of our program is "Reports of 
Delegates from Other Societies," 
Mr. G. J. Kellogg to Iowa. 

Mr^ President, Ladies and Gentlemen: As delegate to the 
north-eastern agricultural society of Iowa, meeting at Mc- 
Gregor, November 29th, I respectfully report 

The opening session found 40 of the veterans of fruit culture 
in attendance. Our southwestern interests are so near identical 
I have made note of such things as I think will benefit us in our 
southern counties. The river bluffs, 300 feet high, are more 
favorable for fruit than the open prairies farther w<«t which are 
not as good fruit locations as Wisconsin. 

O. M. Lord and J. C. Hawkins were delegates from Minne- 
sota. In Mr. Lord's paper on seedling apples the Peerless was 
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reported about as hardy as Wealtliy and keeps about the same, 
it is o£ good quality and has a little look like Oldenburgh, On 
Ilia low ground it bore a little the third year; on a neighbor's 
higher ground it bore well the third year. The seed producing 
the Peerless, Mr. Miller claims, was Utters or Duchess planted in 
1868; the old tree, while split down, was bearing at last report. 

J. C. Ferris says that Wolf Plum is better than DeSoto with 
him at Hampton. W. H. Guilford of Dubuque gave a valuable 
report of successful apple orchards on northern hillsides and 
recommended southern slopes for pluin, grape and cherry; and 
for pear the rocky highest points. He also gave instances of 
using a heavy straw mulch under apple trees to shake the crop 
in place of hand picking. Mr, Hawkins gave an instance of a 
3 acre orchard that paid more than the 160-acre farm in Min- 
nesota. 

Pres. Gardner stated that Ked Elm and BlackAsh seed should 
be planted in the fall or soaked and frozen ; he also recommended 
the tub with water, kerosene and lamp to trap the insects in- 
'jurious to our fruits and vegetables. Plant horse-chestnut seed 
in fall but do not let stock eat too much of the seed as it some- 
times kills. 

Planting groves for timber was decided to be unproiitable 
except that every farm should have a few acres for shelter belts, 
ornament and kindling wood, Mr. Triggs, of Pockford, Iowa, 
gave an interesting address showing that latitude liad little to do 
with success in orcharding; the northern limit of successful 
growth of any fruit, the greater its perfection, color and quality. 
The origin of the Rockford plum is Eockford, Iowa. Best 5 
varieties of apples for N. E. Iowa, by vote of 19, are Duchess, 
"Wealthy, Pat. Greening, Longfield and Tetofski. 

G. A. Ivens of Iowa Falls sells his fniits from 20 acres on the 
ground to farmers and city people who pay as much or more for 
it and pick it themselves and no cost for boxes. Mr. Reeves does 
the same. Mr, Van Houten sold his crop of cherries on the 
frees. C. G. Patten in his pa.per on plums gave a tribute to 
Elisha Hale who introduced the DeSoto, 'which originated on 
the Trayer farm, hence the two names mean the same plum. He 
spoko in praise of the Surprise and Aitkin plums. Mr. Dennis 
of Cedar Rapids has 2,000 plum trees in orchard and 200 vari- 
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tiiB; he did not get down to a list, but would not go outside of 
Prunus Americana. Native stocks were coiieidered best for 
plums; the richer the soil the belter. The Japan plume had 
very ferf friends, Commuiiia, Miner, Haininer and Clias. 
Downing o£ little value. The reports of Profs. Goff and Bailey 
on the plum were highly commended. Prof. H. E. Summers of 
Ames college had a paj)er on San Joee scale, but nothing new 
was brought out. Mrs. A. Chapin, o£ McGregor, read a very 
interesting paper on "Why Should W© Cultivate ^Flowers V 

The evening services were iji part conducted by the city 
schools; after which Hon. G. H. Van Houten, of Des Moines, 
secretary of the state society, and an all around the world tourist, 
held his audience spell bound while be portrayed the beauties 
and wonders of Hawaii; going to the mountain's top and down 
to the red-hot brink of the awful boiling cauldron of the lake of 
molten lava. He at another time gave a very interesting repoi't 
among the oriental fruits of the east. 

Mayor Walker gave his undivided attention in making the 
convention a success, giving us a ride up and down the city's 
canyons and valleys and a climb of 300 feet to their noted sum- 
mer resort. The show of fruit, except Pat. Greening, Wolf 
Itiver-and a few other varieties was very poor. Patten's Bril- 
liant, better than Fameusc, promises to be a winter apple. Your 
delegale put on their table Wolf River from 3 months cold 
storage that were pronounced better in quality than those kept 
in cellar. 

Geo. J. Kellogg, 
' Jancsville, Wis. 



REPORT OE B. S. HOXIE. 
Delegate to Nortliern Horticultural Society at Galva, HI., 

December 14-15. 

Mr. President and Members: As delegate to the Northern 
Hlinois Horticultural Society I am pleased to make some report 
of the meeting held at GaJva, Dec. 13-14. Leaving home Mon- 
day morning I stopped en route in the afternoon with J. L. 
Hartwell, the wide-awake, energetic president of that socioW ftt, -.,, 1., 
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Lis home in Dixon. This Northern Society of Illinois is thirty- 
two years old and I found some of the members present at this 
meeting who were in at its birth, and have ever sincp been its 
foster parents on the father's dde, for I failed to see any evidence 
that it ever liad any foster mothers; certainly none were in evi- 
dence at this meeting. Owing to the fact that immediately fol- 
lowing tlieir meetings and in the same hall, was to be held the 
county farmers' institute the attendance was rather light. Mr. 
L. Woodard of Marengo, now over seventy-two years old and 
who has held the office of treasurer from the date of the first 
organization thirty-two years ago, was as hopeful as ever for the 
horticulture of tiie northwest. President Hartwell had just re- 
turned from the Minnesota meeting and caught so much of the 
true spirit of progress which that society manifests that his ad- 
dress was as full of ztal as it was of reproaches for himself and 
the Northern Illinois society, because they were so lax of their 
opportunities; and made forcible allusion to quite a collection 
of seedling apples on the table from that state, tt^ether with 
specimens of Northwestern Greenings and McMahan from Wis- 
consin. He patronizingly remarked that they of Northern Il- 
linois with much better advantages for growing apples than Wis- 
consin or Minnesota were far behind in the fact that they had 
produced no good seedling apples. This was aftenvards corrected 
by saying that the Whitney No. 20 and one or two other 
varieties did originate in Northern Illinois. Your representative 
smiled when he thought of the apple crop of Kichland, Sauk 
■ and Waupaca counties and the possibilities Sturgeon Bay and 
Door county with a straight cut market across the state to St, 
Paul and the Dakotas, or the all water route to Chicago with the 
best apples that ever grew. 

The secretary's report showed that the vegetable crop was 
high in quality. Strawberry crop tlio best ever known. Cher- 
ries, gooseberries and currants never better and found good 
markets at fair prices. Raspberries and blackberries not so good 
a crop, by reason of too much dry weather at time of ripening, 
Apple crop a complete failure except in early varieties. Mr. A. 
•I. Sweezey of Eockford read a very interesting paper "Shall 
Jarraers Grow Small Fruits?" One point brought out was that 
the farmer was most apt to go without these fruits unless he raised 
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tLem; another point was that the children ahould have a small 
patch to care for in their own way and name, and have the oppor- 
tunity to sell wliat they raised for their own. Thus habits of 
industry were formed, besides a knowledge of business. Mr. 
Hartwell stated that improved varieties and improved methods 
made fruit cheaper and thus the market was helped both ways in 
bringing more customers to the fruit grower; he had raised 8,000 
quarts of strawberries to the acre (Warfield). 

The discission on mulehing and its advantages was not very 
favorable, for the consensus of opinion was that cultivation was 
far more preferable. A. H. Gaston of Harvey sent in his paper 
on the planting of fruit and nut bearing trees on our public high- 
ways which was read by the secretary. His plea was highly 
colored with theory and great hopes, but as the essayist was not 
present to defend them against the attacks of the opposition, the 
members were reminded that tree planting by the road sides in 
Germany as was cited could not be carried out in practice in 
Illinois, The conditions of the two countries were at variance. 
The Vegetable Garden, by Miller Purvis, associate editor of 
the Farmers' Voice, Chicago, showed that city editors did not do 
all of their garden work on the inclined cover of their desk or the 
table top witli a blue pencil and sharp scissors. He not only 
cultivates a large garden but knows as well how to tell others to 
do it. As we live in an age when the million hosis of bacteria 
live and thrive in audi unheard-of ways that would have 
frightened our forefathers into untimely graves, I)r. A. S. 
Humphrey of (Jalesburg gave us an able paper which not only 
quieted the nerves of the older hortiiculturists but afforded 
valuable information to the scientific explorer in his search for 
fungous diseases and how to combat them. 

W. H. Parkin of Galva, a man who raises flowers more for 
the love of flowers, than for the money ho gets out of them, read 
a fine paper partly from manuscript and partly, as he said, from 
his head in which, or from which he made it appear that more 
flowers ahould be cultivated. In remdies for the aphis or plant 
lie© he had found tobacco smoke the moat effectual renie<lyi but 
as an insecticide for all varieties of plants, nothing was better 
than ivory soap, a five cent bar to five gallons of water, Thor- 
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oiighly wash the plants, then rinse tliem off with clear water. 
Strong force with syringe or <)ther method must be used to kill 
the meely bug. 

The delegate from Miimesota, Mr. Jlelntosh, a student in the 
agricultural department of their college, was very enthusiastic 
in his praise of thework in that department and stated that there 
were now nearly four hundred students in that course. 

In memory of Mr. Whitney, the originator of the famous No, 
20 crah, tho number 20 is supposed to bo from seeds of Rus- 
sian apples and among many trees which bore fmit this was se- 
lected as the best. Mr. AVhitney was one of the early nursery- 
men of Illinois and always planting trees. Perhaps some of you 
noticed a lumber wagon in the Illinois building at the WoHd's 
Fair which was made entire from W(K>d grown on Mr. Wliitney's 
place, the trees of which were planted by his own hand. Over 
the door of his residence in gilt letters are the words "Whitney 
No. 20." 

James T. Johnson of Warsaw, a man now over seventy years 
old, send an excellent paper on the future outlook for the apple. 
I had before met Mr. Johnson and I always found him an enthu- 
siast for the apple, and in proof of his ho])efulness he planted a 
new orchard last spring of several hundreid trees. In his ex- 
perience he had seen failures in the apple crop and so lie had in 
other crops but that was no excnf^e why a man shouhl not sow 
grain or plant com. He had sold a]tples from his orchard for 
prices many times more than the value of tlie land. 

Erom the fact of a light crop of apples for the past season 
there were only a very few on exhibition. The society financially 
is in a healthy condition, but the work seems to be carried on 
mainly by a few of the older members. I noticed with regret the 
entire absence of ladies' names on the pr«^rram. Perhaps if the 
ladies were invited to take part in the exercises, more of the 
young members could be indnce^l to take up the work which the 
fathers are soon to lay down. 
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REPORT OF A. D. BARNES, DELEGATE TO MINNE- 
SOTA WINTER MEETING, DECEMBER, 1898. 

Eouad a fine attendance and a fine display of apples and 
grapes in an adjacent room to the meeting place of something 
over 300 plates, many of the early varieties, of course, having 
been kept in cold storage. Was surprised and delighted to see 
this splendid collection of fine fruit, and tjiink 3uch a collection 
would be a credit to any of the older states. This collection 
of fruit must have convinced the most skeptical person that 
Minnesota is indeed a fruit state and that the wide awake citi- 
zens are pushing their inteiresta and are bound to be reeognizetl 
as one of the leading fruit growing states of the union. The 
grapes would do credit to even Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 

We here had the pleasure of meeting Peter M. Gideon (whom 
thia convention welcomed by arising to their feet on bis en- 
trance), the father of Peter, WealtJiy, Gideon's Best, and thou- 
sands of other apple trees. This grand old man, in my opinion, 
has benefited the Northwest more than any other horticulturist 
to me known. Honorable E. H. S. Dartt, of the Owatonna 
experimental orchard, with his girdled trees and faith in them 
as strong as ailamant, Edson Gaylord of Iowa, J. S. Harris, witli 
his eagle eyes and -calipers sizing up the apple«. Prof. N, E. 
Hansen of Brookings, South Dakota, who gave a very interesting 
discourse on what he saw and learned of horticulture in his 
travels through the old worlds of Europe, Asia, Africa,- Japan, 
etc., his adventures, trials and final victory in securing a grand 
collection o£ seeds, plants, cions and trees, including a collection 
of 265 varieties of melon seeds; Prof, Otto Luger, with his 
bugological charts, and a grand lecture. Mrs. Van Cleve, a 
lady over 87 years of age, wrote and read a beautiful paper on 
success with flowers. I also saw scores of other earnest and 
hard workers, notably amongst them being Miss E. V. White, 
the president, and Miss Lucia E. Danfoith, as secretary of the 
Woman's Auxiliary Society, which held its first annual meeting 
in cMinection with this meeting. The object of this society is 
to work in connection mth the State Horticultural Societ3(j~tc»(^;)o|(; 
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encourage the beautifying of lionies aiiil liorae anrroundings, or- 
nameutation of and care of home grounds, gardens and road- 
sides, encourage the planting of shade and ornamental treee by 
the way side, in school and church yards, parks, and so forth, 
and to aid the historical society to preserve ancient land marks, 
old trees, hills, bluffs, rocks, streams, etc. ; to encourage the re- 
moving of unsightly objects from back yards, fields and prem- 
ises, and to work among the children and encourage them to 
become interested in horticulture, floriculture and the arts. May 
God speed the mission of this society, an<l your liumble repre- 
sentative hereby recommend'S and requests that this state grant 
a charter to our women that tliey too may follow this grand ex- 
ample and beronie active adjuncts to oiir society at our annual 
Bummer meeting to l*e held in June next. 

Another grand feature of this meot.iiig that, in my opinion, 
would be wise for Wisconsin to adopt was the great, interftit that 
Minnesota takes in originating and perpetuating valuable seed- 
ling apples, they having offered a reward of $1,000 in cash to 
any one who will originate or introduce a nctw seedling apple tree 
that is as liardy as the Duchciss, as productive and good as the 
Wealthy _and keeps as long as the Malinda, and I think in justice 
to their generous offer, as it extends to Wisconsin a^ well as Min- 
nesota, that we too ought to duplicate this offer. 

Xot^ the wonderful ajc-hie\'ement3 we have already reached in 
this line and see the encouragement this would guarantee. 

Minnesota pays her presidcmt a salary of $2.'>, secretary $800. 
and the treasurer $2tt annually. They have _a memberslwp of 
some 800, and reported a death loss of only three during tlie 
]>a»t year. This alone ought to encourage every one to become 
good, active horticulturists. 

The meeting closed on the fourth evening aftcj a prt^ram 
arranged and conducted by Prof. S. B. Greene, horticulturist, 
aided by the agricultural students. Notable amount them 
wore brilliant young lady students who wrote and read very 
practical and interesting papers on small fruit culture and gar- 
dening. 

Thanking this state for the honor beatowe<l as delegate, I de- 
sire further to recommend that we invite and encourage the 
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eo-pperati»n and assimilation of the Minnesota Horticultural 
and Woman's Auxiliary Societies to and in all our deliberations 

and experiments. 



"PORT OF \\'EYAUWEGA TRIAL OROHARD. 

By Fred. A. Hardin. 

Weyauwega, Wia., Feb. 6tli, 1899. 
AVisconsin State Horticultural Society: I submit to you my 
annual report of the trial orchard at Weyauwega, AVis., giving 
only a short description of fruit worthy of mention that this 
orchard produced the past season. 

Apples. 

Baraboo — A good productive early aiunmer variety and a 
healthy ti-ee. 

Crocker — Late fall or early winter variety. 

Duchess— A good pro<hictive tree. 

Duchess No 2 — A Duchess seedling, good oarly fall market 
apple. 

Duchess Nos. 4 and 0— From C. G. Patten, are productive 
and good fall market apples. 

Fame^use — Top worked on Whitney No, 20 fruitetl for the 
first time, apples were all smooth and of good size. 

Forest— One of the host winter varieties, a good productive 
tree. 

Glass Green — Will sell for Duchess in any market, with us 
it seems to be a little larger and later than the Duchess. 

Gold Drop — Some call it tho Greasy Pippin, a yellow early 
fall apple of good size, tho skin greasy or oily, ought to make a 
good market apple. 

Hoadly — A good fall apple of Duchess type. 

Jenney — A fall variety but very small and scabby, 

Johnson Seedling^ — I^ooks very much like tho Forest hut 
smaller, season winter, 

Longfield — A very productive fall apple, 

Mary — A medium sized winter apple. r nu^u Ajt>Ot^lC 
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McJIahan- — Productive, good aized fall apple. 

Morris — Reeemblw the Faiiieuge, about tlie same size but verj* 
productive. 

Newell's Winter — One of the very best winter-keeping varie- 
ties. 

Nobles Winter— Another name for Haas. 

K. AV. Greenings — Large winter apples, splendid keepers, 
frees very good and prodnctivo. 

Okebena — Of the !l)uchesa type, a fall or early winter 
variety. 

Palmer — Is a small winter apple. 

Patten's Greening— Is a very productive fall variety; and 
resembles the N. W. Greening in size and color. 

Raspberry— A small red productive variety. 

Scott's Winter — A ve g od ed n zed winter apple. 

Transparent — One of tl e ea 1 est r varieties, very 

productive, trees do not 1 1 ^1 1 a la al. 

Walrath Pip. — Mtnliu ze 1 a ety, good quality 

nnd productive. 

Woaltliy — Trees were loaded, very heavj'. 

Whitney No. 20 — A few veiy lai^e crabs. 

Windsor (.''liief— One of the best winter apples, for market or 
home use. 

Wolf Itiver — The largest red and pro<hictive apple we have. 

Pluma. 

Mariana— Tree makes a good growth — but bears no fruit. 

Wild Goose — Pliuns of fair quality, but not very productive. 

In conclusion I will give the names of apples that I would 
recommend as the best five varieties each of summer, fall and 
winter, quality and productiveness considered. 

Summer varieties — Baraboo, Duchess, Transparent, Walratli 
Pip. and Glass Green, 

Fall varieties — Duchess ~^o. 20, Wealthy, Iloadly, Longfield, 
and McMahan. 

Winter varieties — X. W. Greening, Forest, Kewell's Winter, 
Scott's Winter and Windsor. 

Cg,lzc.l.A.t>OglC 
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Mr. Philips — I think it would be a good plan to take up Mr. 
Ooe's talk. 

, President — We will now take up JTr. Ooe's talk on "Interest 
in Horticulture in Institutes in '98 and '99." 

Mr, Coe — Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: It does 
not seem to me that it is necessary to say much on this subject. 
There is a great interest taken at the institutes this year in hor- 
ticulture. It seems that the interest is growing in this particular 
work as the years go by. I find also that there is a change in 
sentiment. Othet years people have desired to hear^much about 
small fruits. This year, I suppose the apple crop had much to 
do with it, but there is a great deal of interest in the larger 
fruits, particularly in apples. There is more interest shown in 
the northern part of the state than in the southern. They are 
planting apples uiore lai-gely. I call to my mind just now an 
instance at Peshtigo. One gentleman came to the institute there 
Baying that he had just finislied marketing 2,000 bushels of 
Wealthy. He was feeling very happy because he got $4.00 per 
barrel for them. Of course this was the last half of the crop. 
The first half he sold at smaller prices. He sold about 1,000 
bushels at $4.00 per barrel and said that the market would take 
all he could raise. The Wealthy seems to do better the fiirther 
north we get. 

They seem to hang on the trees longer and keep longer, in the 
northern part of the state. Now, Mr. (.'hairman, I do not think 
I need to say more. If anyone wishes to know more I will be 
glad to answer questions. The interest in the institutes is good 
and growing, 

Mr. Edwards— How did he keep his apples? 

Mr. Coe— In the first place the apples do not ripen as they 
do in this part of the state. He handles them carefiilly of course. 
He packs and stores tliem in berry cases entirely, placing them 
in his cellar clear to the wall. Each case has a certain amount 
of ventilation. lie had some N. W, Greenings there at the in- 
stitute and he made this statement. lie said that the Wealthy 
would keep better than the N. W. Greening. He said he had 
hot had much experience witli the N. W. Greening, but his ex- 
perience was tfiat by handling, if the N. W. Greening became . 
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Lniisod it would rot, while tlie Wealtliy would dry where it 
was bruised. 

Question — Did he put papers ai'ouud the api>les? 

Mr. Coe— No. Just put thorn in looBe, but handles them 
carefully. There were no wind-falls among them. He culti- 
vates his orchard, about the 1st of July, he sows peas in the 
orchard. This keeps the ground covered and adds nitrogen to 
the soil. If the apples do drop, this prevents their bruising. 

Dr. Loope — How large was his orchard? 

Mr. Coe — Eighteen acres. Largest trees in the orchard were 
nine years old, 

Mr. Kellogg— AVhat soil? 

Mr, Coe — A sandy surface soil, some clay, not much. 

Mr. Kellogg — What was the timber? 

Mr. Coe — Well, it was in the pine r€giona. It has been 
burned over, and the second growth is mostly poplars. 

If r. Philips — Was there hemlock I 

Mr. Coe — Not very much hemlock. It is a low, flat conntry; 
part of it was covered with cedar swamps. 

Mr. Reed— Is this orchard on low ground? 

Mr. Coe — It is on what was origiuallj- pine land. 

Question — How far from water^ 

Mr. Coe — Not far from tlic lake, you know. 

Mr, Kellogg — What other varieties besides the two you 
mentioned were a success with him? 

' Mr. Coe — The old orchard was mostly Woaltliy; new ones 
planted are Fameuse aii<l Mcintosh. 

Mrs. Johnson — Does the Wealthy drop? 

Mr. Coe — They Lave very little trouble. 

Mrs. Johnson — In some of the Sauk county orchards it drops 
badly. 

Mr. Coe — Yee, in all the soutlicm parts of the state it does. 

President pro tem. Johnson — The subject as put down here 
is Intereet in Horticulture at Institutes. There is still another 
way of looking at this thing. We know that these inatit.utea are 
doing much work in horticulture. I suppose you have all no- 
ticed that we have been called upon to hold as many horticul- 
tural conventions as we were before. They used to call on us 
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from different parts of the state to liold conventions. Is there 
any particular nse in a horticultural society? Shall we dishandJ' 
And give this work to the horticultural institutes? 

Mr. Edwards — I do not think that we appreciate what the 
farmers' institutes have done. I have been with them more or 
less, and as much attention is paid to the fruit subjects at those 
meetings as anything else brought up. They are doing more 
good for horticulture in this state tlian any one thing. They 
bring the fruit question and horticulture right before the 
farmer. I would say that I think the Racine Agriculturist is 
worthy of praise for putting in Wisconsin experience, as it goes 
to 15,000 people every week. I do not think we want to put the 
subject to fruit second to anything in this state. 

Mr. Philips — I am particularly interested at this time in this 
subject. There has never been a time when there were snch 
general inquiries as this winter. No, I do no^; think, in regard 
to Mr. Johnson's question, I do not think we want to disband. 
We want to work in more young men. We want to educate 
men into this line of horticulture so we can furnish the workers 
to go out to these farm institutes, — this is the school to 
educate the people. There is not one branch of industry in the 
state where people have been so swindled as in this line. They 
have been sold eastern varieties, and have paid a large price for 
them. Now the model orchard agents are doing this. Now 
this coming spring people are very anxious to plant trees, and 
these agents from the east will come in and make a harvest In 
Iowa they are going to try to pass a law prohibiting outsiders 
from coming in. They will be required to give a bond. Now 
unless we do something, it will make Wisconsin the dumping 
ground of a lot of this poor stuff. Mr. Barnes has as perfect a 
system of double rooted trees as I ever saw, and while he grew 
his own trees, and sold to his nerighbors, he sold them good trees, 
but of late years as business increases, he has been buying from 
the south, buying cheaper, and he has been spoiling his trade. 
I think we ought to advise our people to set our own Wis- 
consin, trees. It is better for the nurserymen and planters. We 
bad better adopt this plan, and let us grow the best varieties 
suitable for our state. Let ^^a furnish these trees at a good price. 
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Put a fair price on the trees. And let us furnish these trees, and 
when a man writes for a certain tree, and we are out o£ thein, let 
us say that we cannot furnish them until next season. One word 
in regard to the WeiaJtJiy. It b«ars itself to death, in a location 
as that spoken of by Mr. Coe. 

Question — I)o they Icecip well ? 

Mr. Philips — If you have a largo family, and only a few 
apples, they will not keep. (I-aiight*'r.) 

Mr. Kellogg — Whon Mr. ("oe was sjH'aking I wanted to ask 
this question. Are you trying to induce membership to our stale 
society, and introduce our magazine at these institutes. I tried 
it at Durand and Augusta and I want to know if the other work- 
ers are doing this. 

Mr. Coe — When I come to announce that I have a few 
copies of the Horticulturist, published by tlie society and for 
Wisconsin people, there is a grand rush. Then I say that it 
would be a good thing for them to subscribe for it, I think we 
ought to have 100. copies at each institute. I want to say that 
we do not want to disband as a horticultural society. The in- 
stitutes must have a liead omter, or fail. The greater the 
knowledge is disseminated, the greater the need of the state 
society. 

President — True. 

President — Mr. Philips made a goo<l iN>int, when he said 
that we need intelligent workers to help tliose institute folks. 
They call on the horticultural society for workers. We feel tliat 
this state horticultural society is very essc-ntial to the working 
of the farm institutes. He made another point and that is what 
we contend with is the ignorance of the ])eoplo throughout the 
state. Now Sauk county has a reputation for raising apples. A 
gi'eat many of you think it is due to the locality hut it is simply 
because the people are so well informed on the question. 

Mr. Tuttle called for. 

Mr. Tuttle — A man, about 1846, set. an orchard near Bara- 
boo, for commercial purposes, and found tliat he made the best 
test ever made in Wisconsin. I set my orchard a year or two 
after, about 200 or 300 trees. I used to take lessons of him. I 
never found a man better posted than Judge Clark. When I 
Bet my orchard I consulted him. i 0(^Q'k' 
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President — Mr. Tuttle paid a high tribute to Judge Clark, 
but I think the best work he did, waa not in testing but. in 
teaching such men as Mr, Tuttle. 

Mr. Hoxie— Some 8 or 9 years ago, in my annual report as 
secretary, I had this to say. "There is nothing that will have a 
tendency of throwing a wet sheet on a farm institute meeting, 
as the subject of horticulture." If we tried to distribute our 
books, they would be left on the chairs. To-day it is entirely 
changed, and I have noticed at the institutes I have attended, 
there is fm eagerness to hear something on horticulture, and 
they are glad to have our books. The reason why they do not 
raise fruit in some localities, is because they do not know how 
to raise it, or what to raise. This matter of education is very 
important. Some more than 30 years ago I had occasion to go 
to Delavan on business, and I noticed among the farmers, some 
of which were well to-do, a tendency to beautify their yards with 
evei^reens and shrubbery. I soon found the cause of it. There 
was a nursery in that neighborhood. I simply wish to make the 
point that we need to give this knowledge of horticulture at the 
institutes. 

Gentleman from loiva, Mr. .Guilford — Every horticultural 
society that I have ever had the honor to belong to, have ex- 
hausted all their ingenuity to get their reports properly laid be- 
fore tlie people, in order to scatter knowledge, I believe it is 
to your interest to place this information before the men, who 
ought to plant the trees. If he does not wish to sell apples, he 
ought to have them for his family, his children. Most of these 
horticultural societies are a mutual admiration association. . 
There is another class that attend and they are just bearing a 
little on your grind-stone. These latter have a horticultural 
sore thumb. They do not want to disseminate this horticultural 
information. But you want to give out all this useful informa- 
tion, and you cannot convince the farmer that it is to his interest 
to plant and grow apples, unless you can show him tlie shadow 
of the dollar ahead. He wants to see the prospect of a little 
money. He had been imposed upon so much but he is really a 
doubting Thomas. Go before the institutes, and bring your in- 
formation before the family circles. I teach it in the Sunday 
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schools aiid the honest nurseryman will not suffer by the people 
being intelligent. 

Mrs. Campbell — I noticed that a laugh went around when this 
gentleman from Iowa said that he tauglit horticulture in the 
Sunday schools. You cannot do it in any better way tlian to 
teach it to the children. It is better to teach them that, than the 
fear of God. And I hope that the next time any good brother 
rises and says this, no one will laugh. 

President — I think it was intended as a smile of encourage- 
ment. 

Mr. Coe — I think that the more local societies we have, tlie 
more we will disseminate horticultural knowledge, and the better 
it is for the people of our state. 

Gentleman from Illinois — Prof. Hartwell once said that hoi-- 
ticiiltural societies were not for the specialist but for the farmer, 
and he asks the farmers to come. 

Mr. Reed— Mr. Coe says that it is desirable to have local so- 
cieties, now if it so desirable, why do we not have more of tlieiu ? 

President — Before closing this discussion I wish to say a word, 
I believe there is great need for local horticultiiral societies, I 
fully understand that the only ground on which the l^slature 
would give us an appropriation and aid, is taking it for granted 
that we are of benefit to the whole state. 

President — Next topic ui>oin our piograui, "Orcharding in 
the Northwest," by J. M. Un<leirwood of Lake City, Minn. 

Mr. Underwood — I have endeavored to treat this subject in n 
manner that would be easily understood by non-pi^ofessional )ior- 
tjculturists. I hojje that yon are not so pi-ofessional that you wall 
not appreciate the main thought tliat I wish to emphasize. 
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OKOHAKDIXG IX THE NORTHWEST. 
J. M. UndcrwiKid of Lake ('ity, Minn. 

In consiJcring this sntjoct, we arc confronted with the pre- 
vailing opinion that fniit raising cannot be made a success on 
account of the severe cold weatlier. 

Lees enthusiastic or persistent people tlian the pioneers iii out 
hortieultiire would liave taken this for granted and would have 
cea9e<l their efforts long ago. It is fortunate for the develojunent 
of onr country' that they did not, and, in reality, they could not, 
for the keen dry bracing atnioepliere that was supposed to kill 
applo trees, acted as a stimulant to them and iiicrea3e<l their 
determination to overcome all obstacles to theii' ambition. X<* 
matter how severe their losaea have been, ttiey have [wrsistcntly 
persevered until success has crowned tlieir efforts. 

The school of experience is' ofttimes tedious and expensive, 
but the lessons therein learned always prove of great value, and 
from the lemons I have learne<l I will endeavor to give such 
in8tnicti->n for tlie planting and care of an orchard, as U 
l>i-oinpte<l by my thirty years' expedience in the l)eantifid valley 
of Lake Pepin. 

In the first place let me correct the statement, that fruit can- 
not be grown on account of cold weather. The jiriniary cause of 
any and every failure is drouth. If it wt^ dne to cold weather, 
we would hardly know how to overcome the difficidty, for pro- 
t:x!tion could not easily lie fiimished to onr trees; but with 
drouth for a foe, the weapons are at liand with which to conquer. 
Although we may occasicnatly gft. a black eye, we ito\ aeenre in ' 
our position, and can smile serenely as we renew the conflict, 
knowing that victory will be ours. 

In support of this position, let me cite you s<ime facta that may 
be easily proven; we are living directly west of \ew York where 
they raise apples, pears and cherries in abtmdance, but they live 
near enough to the Great I>akes and to the Atlantic Ocean to 
receive moisture through the atmosphere directly from them. 
Also they are far enough away frcni oxir great, western deserts to 
escape the dr\'ingand almost continuous winds. Again — ^'"^"Ix-inlc 
5 u 
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the north wherever there are rivers and laies, there also may be 
found trees; while away from them, there is no natural growth 
of trees, except on the northern side of hills and bluffs where the 
sun and wind do not dry out the soil. There are many things 
that go to prove that the injury to apple trees is due bo drouth 
and not to cold weather. Long experience and careful study 
have helped to verify this statement. If the trees are black- 
hearted, it is caused by drouth, or a loss of sap in the bodies and 
limbs; brought about by protracted and severe dry, cold weather, 
but the cold is only responsible for the injury in the same way 
that tlie hot, dry weather of summer will also cause a drouth 
and kill vegetation through a lack of moisture. If the roots are 
black and dead, the cause is drouth, or a lack of moisture in the 
soil. In either case the cellular structure has been violently rup- 
tured and circulatiion suspended: consequently, healthy action 
cannot take place again. Precisely the same conditions prevail 
when the tops of soft maples, poplars, red oaks or evergreens 
die down. Any tree or shrub whose robts lie near the surface 
is easily affected by drouth and they cannot be long lived unless 
great care is used to supply them with the needed moisture. As 
an illustration of this, I will cite yon the conditiion of the trees 
around this capitol building. The ground is high and sloping 
so that the rain that falls will run off quickly. In addition to 
this-^the trees are planted high and a mound of earth around 
them and the ground is all in a heavy sod so that it might rain a 
week and not wet the roots of the trees a particle. 

With this knowledge and experience, the subject can be taken 
up for consideration with a degree of confident assurance, that 
was not possible thirty years ago. 

Location. 
Great care should be used in the selection of a suitable loca- 
tion both as to the nature of the soil and its exposure. If the 
soil is sand or gravel and easily affected by drouth, we cannot 
expect as favorable results as we could if it was clay or some other 
retentive soil. If the exposure is to the south, or on a level where 
the sun and wind have ful^sway, success would not be as sure aa 
though on a northern exposure, which gives protection from 
sun and wind. It may be necessary to plant upon poor soil, and 
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in an unfavorable location, and so I will give such directions as 
are suj^ested by long experience under just such conditions, and 
if we have been able to raise fruit with considerable success, 
others may have the advantage of profiting by our experience. 

What varieties to plant. 
Make a careful selection of varieties that grow strong, vigorous 
tops, that will appropriate plenty of oxygen fpom the air for 
elaborating the sap and imparting vigor to the tree. The roots 
in return strike deep into the soil, and with corresponding vigor, 
furnish food and moisture for the top. 

Distance to plant. 
Twenty feet apart each way is about right. It is not practical 
to plant with a view to thinning out as the trees increase in size. 
It is better to have them at the same distance apart each way for 
convenience in cultivating, as that is to be the chief factor em- 
ployed in combatting drouth. A few trees in the garden may be 
planted nearer, but to attain the best results in planting an 
orchard, they must be at least twenty feet apart. The rows 
should be straight, and to make them so, set a row of stakes on 
the four sides and then fill in, by sighting, instead of measuring, 
as the inequalities of the surface are likely to make crooked rows. 

Planting 

The trees should be in good condition; they should not be dry 
or shriveled, but plump and full of sap. They ought not to be 
allowed to freeze after digging, for the circulation of the sap in 
the roots is then destroye-d, and the roots turn brown and worth- 
less. Without good roots a tree cannot thrive. 

The ground should slope as much as possible toward the tree in 
such a manner as to catch and retain any rain tliat falls, instead 
of allowing it to run off where it is nbt needed. 

Before planting, cut back the limbs about one-half, and also 
the ends of bruisetl and broken roots. Mud the roots in thick 
mud. Do not pour water into the hola If the soil is light or a 
loam, set the tree six inches deeper than it stood in the nursery. 
Cover the roots with the top soil, and then tramp very hard. ^But i 
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in more dirt, and then tramp as though seating a fence post; this 
will firm tlie soil and cause the roots to send out new rootlets at 
once. Leave the top soil loose to receive and preserve moiature. 

Protection. 

Plant a shelter belt around the orchard. Evergreens are the 
very best trees for this purpose. Tliey should be set oiit in two 
rows or more, twenty feet apart, and the same distance apart in 
the rows, putting the trees in each- row opposite the space in the 
adjoining row. 

The object is to stop the wind, ajid to prevent as much as pos- 
sible, its drying out the soil in summer. The shelter belt also 
holds the snow on the ground during the winter. 

Willows or other deciduous trees can be used, but they do not 
make so good a protection in winter as the evergreens, and it 
would be necessary to plant several more rows. 

This shelter belt should be kept carefully cultivated, and in 
the best condition possible. 

Protection from the sun. 

The bodies of the trees should be protected fiviin the sun's raya 
duiing the winter. Burlap is the best material and easily ap- 
plied. To do this: cut it into strijis, six inches wide and long 
enough to wrap a tree. Make these strips into n^ls, and then, 
commencing close to the ground, wrap around the body and weli 
up into the forks of the tree. P'asten the upper end by tyijig a 
string around it. In wrapping, le* one edge of the burlap lap 
over the otiier. The straw or burlap can be left on and it will 
last two or three years. It «y>st8 but a fraction of a cent for a 
tree. Besides being protection from the «un it also iuake« a pro- 
ttiction from tlio rabbits. 

Care of the trees. 

For the first few years, tlie ground between- the rows can bo 

planted to corn or imtatoes; but not nearer to the trees than five 

feet. The ground m\iat be kept absolutely clean, and next to the 

trees, I he ground should be kept el^n and loose on the 
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surface, so aa not to let any moisture escape by evaporation. Al- 
ways after a rain it should be stirred, and the surface made loose 
and in good condition to withstand a drouth. 
Implements. 
Any good cultivator can be iised, but shallow plowing is the 
beet treatment the ground can have. It is the surest way to 
. destroy weeds, and it leaves the grouiid loose on top. ' As the 
trees get older, a sharp drag or wide cultivator, that will reach 
the width bptween the trees, are good implements to use. In the 
fall, if any weeds havo beien allowed to grow near the trees, they 
must be removed, and a little dirt, put around to keep the mice 
away. In addition to this precaution, the mice and rabbits should 
be poisoned. 

Pruning, 

It is best not to allow the limbs to grow lower than three 

feet from the ground; but only trim up enough to let a team pass 

between the trees when full grown, with a low down cnltiA'ator. 

There is also an advantage in having the fruit borne near the 

ground where it is easier to pick, and the wind is not so severe 

upon the tree if it is kept headed low. The l>est time to prune 

is in the latter part of June or in July. Pnine a little when 

needed every year, so as to avoid having to cut large limlw: Do 

not allow crotches to form, as they are likely to split down in 

severe winds. Remove all small, superfluous limbs that appear 

in the middle of the tree, also those that cross each other) so as to 

cause injury by nibbing, etc-. Be careful not to trim too much. 

As a rule, when one goes into the orchard to trim; it is best ti> 

. keep the knife in the pocket. 

fruiting. 
Finally, when the trees get large and come into bearing, they 
will need more moisture, and where irrigation'is not possible, the 
desired result may be attained by frequent cultivation. The 
ground must be kept as clean as a floor from all vegetation. The 
soil on thft surface will then catch and pass the rainfall down to 
the sub-soil, when the surface must again be made loose and fine 
to retain the moisture. 
This method is equally applicable to all kinds of soiI> ^p^,if,-in|(' 
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absolutely essential to poor soils and poor locations. Of course, 
the better the soil and the location, the more can be accomp- 
lished. 

Always keep in mind that the most essential requisite is 
moisture, and that without irrigation, the best way to secure 
moisture, is to retain all the rain that falls, by frequent cultiva- 
tion, and by cheeking the drying winds with shelter-belts. 



Wednesday P. M. 

President Kellc^ in the chair. 

President— We will now take up the discussion of the paper 
by Mr. Underwood, We will place Mr. Underwood upon the 
■witness stand, and you can all fire questions at him. 

Mr. Philips — -They seem a little afraid to start, and as I am 
pretty well acquainted with Mr. Underwood, I will say that I 
do not exactly agree with him as to the matter of planting 
trees. I have found out one mistake, I used to mud the roots 
of my trees thor&ughly, as he advised you to do, and they 
did not grow well. Some time after that 1 met an Englishman, 
and I talked to liira about planting trees, and told him about 
mjidding my trees. Ho said; "That is a bad thing to do. 
Better wash your roots clean, and even if you scrape them 
it will do no harm. Mr. Tuttle sent me some trees; 
the boys said they would not grow as they were too large. Well, 
I washed the roots well, and planted them and they did grow. 
I now know why some of my trees did not grow, the mud would 
dry on the root, and the dry dirt kept the water away from the 
roots. 

Mr. Underwood — In answer to the thought with regard to 
puddling trees. In the first place, I did not suggest that you 
mud the roots and let the trees lay around until the mud is dry. 
I said the trees must have moisture, I did not say they must be 
dried up, and if you will take trees that have fresh roots, and 
mud them, and keep them moist, they will grow. Of course, I 
have no objection to washing the roots. I make a good thick 
mud, and after the tree is mudded, I could let it lay in the sun 
and wind quite a httle while, and it would not dry out. I then 
plant the tree very firm. c i:.- i, Lit>t)QlC 
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Mr. Hatch— Now suppose, Mr. Underwood, tliat a man fol- 
lows up tke instructiona that you gave this forenoon and fails. 
What would you conclude ? 

Mr. Underwood— I cannot conceive of such a condition. 

Mr, Hatch — About the best time to prune, I njever pruned 
with success in June, as you suggest. (Mr. Hatch here reads 
directions for planting trees.) 

Mr. Hoxie — I supposed that Mr. Underwood was on the wit- 
ness stand, I would prefer to have questions askedi him. 

Mr. Edwards — You say you have cultivated any time until the 
first of August. "We have been told not to have a late growth, as 
it is apt to winter-kill, 

Mr. Underwood — I hesitated in writing my article, to take 
that extreme position, but I thought I must do it. I knew it 
would provoke discussion, if you had discussion, I should stop 
cultivation in July, and it has been said here that we should 
cease cultivation in August. When I ceased cultivating in July 
and August I failed. There are no rules though, without excep- 
tion. If the season is wet, and there is plenty of moisture in the 
soil, and the trees are making good growth, I would not cultivate. 
H it is a dry season I would keep the ground loose on the top, 
in order to preserve the moisture. We plowed two orchards this 
last summer, there were 2,000 trees in each of them, and we kept 
the ground loose on the top all the while. As soon as the ground 
was dried off a little, I stirred the top, and any time during the 
number of dry weeks we had, you could go there, and with the 
toe of your boot you could take away the dry upper surface soil, 
and the ground underneath would be damp. Do not let your 
trees suffer for want of moisture. Keep the surface soil loose, 
and the ground will hold all the moisture that falls. That is 
what he means in Washington by a dust blanket. Now, our 
friend Chappel has a good idea, he puts .sand or dust around hia 
trees. It will keep the moisture from coming up. 

Mr. Hatch — How would it be about root killing ? 

Mr. Underwood — If you do not cultivate the ground, the 
moisture will go out, and the trees will root kill. 

Mr. Hatch — I know of a case where the trees that were cul- 
tivated, root killed, and those that were not cultivated, did not 
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Mr. Kellogg- — Do yon apply tliis piiltivation to tlie niii^or;' as 
woH as the orchard ? 

Mr, ITndcrvvood — Yes sir. I have not had any root killing 
since '93. The peculiarities of '5)3 were ei renin stances that dif- 
feied froiji anything I had ever had before. If I had cultivated, 
I would have saved my trees. I lost 15 acres, which I think I 
could have aaved, 

ilr, Phimb — I simply wish to answer a qnestion which ilr. 
Hatch asked, in regard to root killing where there was no cnl- 
tivation. The root killing is chiefly after the warm days of 
Febinary and March. When the ground has been frozen np <lry, 
there is a period of from 7 to 10 days, when it is alternately 
thawing and freezing, but after the spring rains there is no 
killing. If yon have weeds or a mulch to prevent this alternate 
fierzing and thawing, yon will prevent the root killing. 

Pi esi dent— Are tbere any other questions 'i 

llr, Stickney — AVc are told by good authority that it is well 
to kf ep our orchard covered with a little green ero]w. I would 
like to ask Mr. Underwood's idea as to the growing of rye or 
barloy to make a covering for the winter. 

Mr. Undirwood — I never practise-d that. I understood that 
there is a variety of clover used for that pnrpose. In the winter 
time wo throw onr manure ci;it from the barns, in the spring of 
the year we put some around each tree. It helps to fertilize the 
g; ound, and seems furnished a little protection to the young trees 
esprcially. 1 think cultivation is better than the growing of a 
crop to pre«eiTe the moisture. 

Mr. Kellogg — In regard to the wiml-breaks, yon speak of three 
kind, willow, ash and evergreen. 

Mr. Underwood — I was speaking of putting a wind-break 
around the )iomes on the prairie. The wind is so severe and con- 
(iniions. Willows are freqtiently planted to protect the ever- 
greens. As regards the distance of planting this screen, you 
must not plant your evergreens so near an orchard that they will 
take the nourishmeoit from the apple tre3s. Perhaps they 
ought not to be nearer than 3 or 4 rods. Still I have seen trees 
1(S and 18 feet from ever-greens, and' they were doing well. 
Prof, (iregg, who is at the head of onr institutes, has a Cotean 
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faiin wliicfi is under the nianngeiiieiit of tlic Hoard of llcigents of 
tlie State I'uiversity. It is on the open prairie. lie has uiaiie a 
success of growing ever-grcens there by i)laiitiii{!; willows to 
protect them. On tliia fanii Prof. Uregg can grow strawberries 
with perfect succees, and it is quite imiqne the way he does it. 
He plants the strawberries S feet apart, and then lie piles straw 
between the rows, so thick that there is a perfect mnlch. There 
is nothing but straw and strawberry vines. In the winter he 
spreads the straw over the strawberries and in the spring be takes 
it away. It is on the same plan of keeping the moisture there 
and is a protection. 

Mr. Ho.xie — How can he keep the wind from blowing the 
straw away? 

Mr. Underwood^ — He has these willow hedges and the ever- 
greens. 

President — We will now take np the next topic npon our pro- 
graiii, "A Pica For (Jnality in Fruits," by Prof. K. S. (ioff, of 
Madison. 

Prof. Cioff — -I chose this subject Itecaiuae it is rrally an impor- 
(fint one, and while I suppose some of yon will think othenvise, 
it is time we do something in this direction. 

Heads paper. 



A PLEA FOR QUAUTY TX FRl'ITS. 

By E. S; (loff. Professor of Horticulture in the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The opinion is quite prevalent among fnut growers that the 
consumers of fniit are generally indifferent as to the quality oi 
the article they purchase, so long as the extei-nal appearance is 
fatisfactory, and from this opinion the conclusion naturally fol- 
lows that quality is hardly worthy of consideration in selecting 
varieties for planting. This proposition has a bearing upon two 
conditions that directly affect the fruit growers' interests, viz., 
the consumption of fniit, and the selection of varieties for plant- 
ing. If the proposition is true, it must follow that the consump- 
tion of frnit is not at all dependent upon its e<lihle quality, bnt 
wholly upon its appearncc; and that the fruit grower has.no ,,,|., 
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inducement whatever to plant varieties of good quality for mar- 
ket. If the proposition is false, on the other hand, then the 
prevalent faith in its truth must certainly be working great harm 
to the fruit growers' interests, for he is governing his conduct 
by false premises, which ia always dangerous, and must surely 
work disaster in the long run. I have, therefore, taken it upon 
myself to analyze this proposition with the hope of finding out 
to what extent it is true or falsa 

If it is true that the edible quality of fruit is of no importance 
to the purchaser aa compared with its external appearance, then 
. it logically follows that fruit is commonly purchased primarily 
for purposes of embelUshment, rather than for food. Can such 
a proposition stand for a moment? It is doubtless true that 
choice fruit is sometimes selected with the embellishment idea 
in view, but such cases are certainly exceptional. 

If fruit is not commonly purchased for its edible qualities, 
how can we explain the amazingly large consumption of the 
strawberry, for in&tauce^ as compared with that of other fniitfi 
of equal beauty? I very much doubt that, in the artist's judg- 
ment, the strawberry would be rated a more beautiful fruit than 
the Hyslop crab or the red currant, yet we all know that the 
consumption of the strawberry surpasses that of the latter fruits 
many fold. Why is the Rhode Island Greening apple so popu- 
lar in the New York and Boston markets if not for its quality"! 
I have never heard it called a beautiful apple. How can we 
explain the great popularity of the Seckcl pear, except for its 
rare quality ? Why are the Delaware grape and the Green Gage 
plum so popular in the market? If the propceition under con- 
sideration is true, it must follow that the Rhode Island Green- 
ing apple, the Seekel pear, the Delaware grape and the Green 
Gage plum are exceptionally beautiful varieties, which we all 
know is not tlie case. Examples might be multiplied if it were 
necessary, but I think it is not, for this audience is too intelligent 
to believe for a moment that fruit is commonly purchased for 
any other purpose than for its pleasing and refreshing edible 



We often incline to reproach our city friends for not using 
better judgment in the purchase of fruit, but in this we are an- 
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charitable, for they use the same kind of judgment that we use 
in buying articles with which we are not familiar. When you 
buy bananas, for instance, do you not commonly select those 
that are largest and that look the soundest and the ripest, un- 
less you are hunting for cheap ones? Do you ever ask for any 
particular variety of banana, and if you did would you be sure 
of getting it? When you have found a sample that looks all 
right, do you spend muchjime investigating the poorer-looking 
samples? We have no right to demand better judgment of 
others than we use for oursetves. We should remember that 
the consumers of our fruits have not had the same opportunities 
to inform themselves upon their comparative merits that we 
have bad ; that fruits are commonly purchased in more or less of 
a hurry and often by irresponsible subordinates, and that they 
are many times unseen by the mistress of the house until they 
appear on the tabla The purchaser cannot be supposed to know 
the varieties of all sorts of fruits in the market, and if by chance 
the names of a few varieties are known, tliey are likely to be 
such varieties as Ben Davis, that have become famous, not be- 
cause of their good qualities^ but. because growers, in their avar- 
ice, have crowded them into the market to the exclusion of bet- 
ter kinds. Indeed, this explains the demand for this class of 
varieties. There is a trait in our human nature that prompts 
us to choose something that we have heard of, rather than some- 
thing that we have not. A poor thing well known sells better 
than a better thing less known. And who is responsible for the 
queetionable fame of the Ben Davis apple, if not the growers? 
There are two classes of varieties that are well known in mar- 
ket: first, those that are most common, as the Duchess and Ben 
Davis apples; and, second, those that are exceptionally high in 
quality, as the Fameuse and Jonathan. The latter fact proves 
in itself that buyers are not appreciative of quality. 

We may conclude then that the temdency so manifest in the 
purchasers of fruit to select the best-looking samples and the 
best-known varieties is both natural and pardonable, and that it 
is to contiuue in spite of our remonstrances, and that the grow- 
ers themselves are largely responsible for the demand that ex- 
ists for certain inferior varieties. Let us next consider the re- 
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flex influence upon tlie fruit grower of sending inferior vai-ieties 
tio inai'ket, an{I here I cannot do beit.t*>r than to relate a personal 



Some three or four years ago, Mrs. Goff purchased a few ex- 
ceptionally beautiful Califr^rnia peaches for a dessert. They 
were mammoth in size, of a beautifid golden color, and wore a 
bhish that would rival sweet sixteen her^lf. Perhaps onr ex- 
pectations were unduly exalted by Alie lovely exterior, but on 
tasling them we found them so tough, flavorless and adherent to 
the stone, that we laid thein aside in disgust, and they were con- 
signed to the awill pail. Since then I have often seen peaches 
in market that looked jiist like those, but I never think of buy- 
ing them. They may be sometimes as good as they look, but 1 
shall never discover it, for I ajn like Benjamin Franklin in not 
caring to he cheated the second time. This incident has cer- 
tainly reihiced the sale of that particular grade of peaches in 
Madison. I doubt if other jieople enjoy being fooletl in this 
way much more than I do, AVhen we are unpleasantly deceived 
by a fruit once, we buy it less willingly next time, and the loss 
comes back upon the grower. If all the Imnanas in market were 
equal in flavor and aroma to the finest we ever tasted, would not 
the demand for bananas be much larger than it is? If all the 
oranges in market were Washington Navels, would we not buy 
more oranges than we now buy? If the Ben IJavis apple were 
equal in quality to the Fameuse or Jonathan, would not the de- 
mand for it be much greater than it is? 

No question is of greater importance to the eastern fruit 
grower today than how to increase the consumption of domestic 
fruit. Our markets are continually stocked with tropical and 
California fruits. The army of fniit purchasers, on whom we 
must depend for our income, know or care little about us. Thej- 
buy wliat they think will gratify their craving for fruit. Some- 
times they are satisfied with their investment and sometimes 
not. When not satisfied, they generally buy something else 
next time. As fruit growers, it is our policy to see to it, so far 
as possible, that when they chance to get a sample of onr fruit, 
they will be made hungrv for more of the same kind. Yon 
need not claim that they do not remember tJiese things. I was 
once asked to purchase some fruit for desert, but the supply iu 
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market waa rather scanty, and nothing seemed more available 
than sffliie rather small and groonish-colored peaches, of whicli I 
tasted. Contrary to my first iniprossionB, they were found de- 
licious, and when served np with cream and sngar, fonnwl a 
disli fit for royalty. The next day the memory of those de- 
licious peaches was so allnrinp; that I rode over two miles on 
my wheel beneath an August sun. to gofi .some more of thein. It 
is not true that the average person does not discriminate between 
the quality of different fruits. It is generally safe to judge the 
impressions of others by our own impressions, and yonr or my 
experience probably does not differ much from that of the aver- 
age person. In an orchard that is most intimately asaoeiated 
with the scenes of my childhood, was a single tree of the Early 
Joe apple that was one of tho farthest trees from our dwelling. 
In the latter part of August a path was generally fonned across 
the -orchard to this tree, by a quartette of farmer bo}'s, of whicli 1 
was fortiinate enough to be one. It did not matter how wet the 
grass with which the old orchard was generally carpeted, or how 
muddy the soil, if it chanced to be cultivated; the visits to this 
tree were not postponed. A\'e passe<l many trees of larger and 
handsomer apples, but those did not alhire us in Early Joe time. 
To our nnvitiato<l appetites the criapnees of flesh and richness of 
flavor of this old favorite overbalanced all other oonsiderationn, 
for we knew a good apple when we tasted it. The fruit was 
generally small, one-sitled and scabby, as tho spraying era had 
not yet da^vned, but that did not matter much to us, for our nn- 
trammeled tastes placed quality above looks. Xor did it matter 
how boimtifully the tree bore, there was never quite enough 
Early Joe, 

We bo3's had one advantage over onv city friends. The 
Early Joe tree was pormanont-, and we could dcjwiid niiou get- 
ting the apples, in their season, by going after them. If city 
people had Early Joe apple trees to nm to, they would soon 
learn the way to them. But nnfortnnately they do not. The 
friiit market is an inconstant, unstable and too often imsatisfac- 
tory qiiantity, and here tho fault comeR back upon the fniit 
grower again. How can the marketman keep up a choice and 
tempting collection of fruit so long as growers bring in only 
those of Ben Davis quality? There is no doubt in my mind tl^afQ^olt; 
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if all of the apples offered for sale were equal in quality to tlie 
choicest samples, the consumption of apples would soon in- 
crease five fold. 

We should remember that fruits are in the nature of luxuries. 
They contribute almost no food, but are eaten, if at all, for their 
refreshing effect, and for tlie pleasure they yield to the palate. 
It goes without saying that the more refreshing and the more 
pleasing to the palate they are, the more of them will be 
eaten. It works itself. If I pass a dish of Ben Davis apples 
to my evening guests, each takes, one and it proves enough. If 
instead I pass a dish of Fameuae, the first one only excites hun- 
ger for a second, and it takes twice as many to satisfy them. The 
same is true of all fruits. We are not likely to accept a second 
dish of berries unless the first one excited a hunger for more. 
And we must remember that all these second dishes come back 
to the fruit gi\>wer to be filled. 

Suppose a manufacturer were to adopt for his motto, "tiie 
quality of my goods is of nol importance if the outside only looks 
well." Would he be able to stand long in the competition of 
business? The fniit grower, in partnership with dame Nature 
is a manufacturer of fruit, and his competition is rapidly becom- 
ing as severe as that of any other manufacturer, I know of no 
reason for supposing that lie may wisely ignore the rules that 
other manufacturers find it necessary to observe. 

"But what are you going to do about it?" some of my hear- 
ers are mentally asking. "Your theories sound very well, but 
what do they amount to?" "What good are they going to do 
us?" 

I should not have asked your time to consider a theory that I 
am unable to apply. There are three ways in which we can 
work toward the end I am advocating. The first is to refuse to 
plant a variety that we do not consider good enough for our own 
table. Varieties like the Champion grape, the Miller raspberry 
and the Ben Davis apple, that have nothing to commend them ex- 
cept that they look well, should have no quarter in our planting. 
A variety that is sujicrior for some one piii'pose, as for cooking, 
canning or drj'ing, is all right, and may be grown and sold for 
that purpose. But a sort that is sure to deceive and disappoint 
the buyer, and tends to divert his taste from fruit to other kinds 
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of food is a damage to the fruit growers' business and ita plant- 
ing should be emphatically discouraged. I am aware that Wis- 
consin is not the beet state in which to begin this sort of a re- 
form, for the number of varieties that we can hope to grow is 
much reatrieted in some of our fruits. But if we do attempt to 
grow fruit for market, let us grow something that tends to im- 
prove the demand for fniit, rather than to destroy it. 

The second thing that we can do is to put our fruit upon the 
market in the best possible condition for the table. This means 
that it should be picked, so far as possible, at just the right stage 
of maturity, or at such a time that it will reach the customers in 
the h«it stage of maturity; The market for grapes is undoubt- 
edly damaged every year by some growers who insist upon pick- 
ing their grapes before they are fit to eat, and thus deceiving and 
disappointing the very persons to whom we must look for our 
fruit market. Unripe grapes should be kept out of the mar- 
ket by law, if this cannot be accomplished in any otlier way. 

I am aware that in shipping fruit it is often impossible to start 
it at such a time that it will reach thel customers at the best stage 
of maturity, for we do not always know whom our customers are 
to be. But in selling to our own customers — and this is the kind 
of selling that is most to be encouraged — -we have full opportun- 
ity to carry out this precept, and we should give it ail the atten- 
tion that it needs. We should find out, so far as possible, the 
purpose for which the fruit is desired, and then furnish a 
variety that is well adapted to that purpose. If a case of straw- 
berries is ordered for canning, let us be sure that we send a 
kind, and pick it at the stage of ripeness, that will enable the 
fruit to retain its form and color when canned, and not shrivel 
to half its former size, and take on a repulsive dirty-brown color. 
It ia our business to know the qualities of the varieties that we 
grow and to inform our customers what they want rather than to 
require them to make the selection, in their ignorance. 

, A third way is to educate the consumer by sending out. printed 
matter with our fruita. Tor example, the Warfield strawberry 
is known to be excellent for canning. Before tacking the cover 
on a case of Warfields place a card on top of the boxes, with the 
words "The Warfield; superior for canning," printed con- 
spicuously on it, with the printed side up; and in a lowet*^^*-^8 
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coriieFj request the dealer to place the card upright in the case 
when exposing them for sale. This is the very kind of infonua- 
tioa the purchasers are seeking, and they will gladly aiail them- 
selves of it. In like manner, place a card in the hottoni of apple 
barrels, labeled, for example, "ilcMahan, superior for pies," or 
'Taineiiae, choicest dcascrt apple," etc. Inclosing printed rw- 
il>es for putting up the fntit in various ways will also prove 
beneficial in some cases. In the last report of the American 
Cranberry Growers' A^wciation the secretary, Jlr. A. J. Rider, 
writes, "It is clear that those growers who have sent out reeipes 
for cooking, in the packages, during the last few years, have 
aided materially in extending the market for this fruit, as well aii 
to further their own indii'idual interests. There is an inereiis- 
ing demand for ancli ]»ackages as contain this literature, and 
they are generally given the preference. Some dealers have 
been so enterprising as to order the reci]>es on their own account, 
as a means of increasing trade. It is hoped that those growers 
who have not been in tlie habit of imtting recipes for oooking in 
their packag<« will do so the coming year. None should go to 
market witliout them." 

I <lo not wish to be understood that I wouhl advocate giving 
less attention to the appearance of our fruit than we are now 
doing. On the contrary, most gtowers pay too little atteuti<iu 
to appearance. I would plead that we shoultl give more atten- 
tion to appearance, and that we should aim to have our fruits as 
fine in quality as they are beautiful in appearance. 

This is a transition period in commercial fruit culture. Un- 
til recently, the chief problem that confronte<l the fruit grower 
was how to produce his fruits. While this problem still faces 
him, another, not loss seirious, has ajuH^a.retl in the foi-egrouud, 
viz., how to sell his fruits at prices that leave a margin of pn)fit. 
Southern and Pacific coast fruits fl(H)d our markets to such an 
extent that there is comparatively little need of our doHiesti<; 
fruits, and the future jir^-'Uiises nothing better unless we can d<.- 
velnp it. But fortunately there is one phase of the subject 
that the fruit grower has hardly c^nnmimce^l to study, via., tlio 
army of consumers. We must study these as the editor studies 
his readers, or as the jK>litician studies his constituents. W^e 
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must Icarii tlioir whims, we must eOncate tlieir tastes, we must 
contrive to keeji them botJi gooJ-natiired and himgry for fiiiit. 
But we Ciuiiiot do this by cli^eating tlieau, nor by catering to tlieir 
oyes without at the same time catering to their palates. 



Mr. Edwards — Do you have to sacrifice quality to get hai-di- 
ness? 

Prof. Goff — That question was discussed two or three times 
pretty thoroughly, and much evidence waa presented on both 
sides. I hardly think it worth while to bring up the question * 
again. My opinion is, we do not. I tliink the Famense apple 
])rovce it, if we need proof. 

Mr. Underwood— Do you consider the Faineuse apple hardy? 

Prof. Goff — We consider it among the hardy; 

Mr. Philips — Would the M'ealthy come in among them? 

Prof. GofF— I think it would. 

Mr. Underwood — Is not quality a difference of opinion any 
way? I had three or four farmers call on me, I had three or 
four varieties of grapes, and so I took them to some ripe Bright- 
ous, and I expected -to hear some ooraplimeaite. They ate them 
but said nothing. Then I took them to the Delawares and they 
were too small, and so on, but as we were going along one of 
them picked some Janesville and he said "This is the best grape 
we have tasted." 

Mr. Kellogg — He must have chewed tobacco. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Tuttle— I had much the same experience as Mr. Under- 
wood." A lady visited my vineyard, and after tasting the Wor- 
den and Uelaware-s, came to the uTanesviUe, and pronounced it 
the best T had. In regai-d to the appearance of an apple for 
market, I have had the Early Joe apple for 40 years and I 
hardly ever put them on the market. They are small and 
scabby but when it comes to quality, there is nothing to equal 
it. 

Mr. Hatchr — Sow in regard to sacrificing quality to hardiness, 
I want to say this, if we did not do this, we would be growing a 
great many varieties now, that are poorer than those we are now 
growing. I did not put in Walbridge. I did not put in any of 
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the Hibernal, I do not want it. Tliey are hardy and productive, 
but we do not want tlieni. I have lost much by the poor qual- 
ity o£ apples. 

Mr. Tuttle — I think the Walbridge is a better eating apple 
tlian the WoUow Twig or Ben Davis. In Minnesota, I see by 
their reports, that it ia the beet late keeiier tliere is. The trouble 
IS that it is too small. 

Mr. Underwood — I have just two or three suggestions to 
make. The first is that Prof. Goff should provide a good qual- 
ity of apples for the boys, and educate them what a good apple is, 
so that the rising gen\.Tation will come up and not have that per- 
verted taste. The next proposition is The Minnesota Society 
offers $1,000 reward to anyone producing an apple, as good in 
quality and appearance as the "Wealthy, aa hardy and productive 
as the Duchess, and as g-ood a keeper as. the Malinda. 

President calls to pit^am. 

President — Next upon our prograiu is Mr. Gaynor's paper on 
Cranberries. 



DIFFERED' TIATIXG AXD FIXIXG VARIETIES OF 
CKAXBEKIUES. 

The cranberry is found native in nearly all coimtriea of the 
northern hemispheres lying botwcein the Arctic circle and the 
40th iwrallel. Although it may be grown under great diver- 
sity of soil and climate, in nature we find it only on the open 
moss marshes and iu the tamarack and spruce swamps. Where- 
ever you find a native cranberry vine^ you will find spagnum 
moss and a tamarack or spruce tree at no great distance from it. 

There is no state in the union, and probably no country on the 
globe of equal size tliat has produced as much or as fine wild 
crajiberries as Northern Wisconsin. In 1800, the yield in tliis 
state was about 80,000 barrels, all grown on wild vines. About 
that time the planting of native vines was receiving considerablQ 
attention, and a deep interest was taken in cranberry cultivation ; 
but this interest receii'ed 8 sttinning blow in the succession of 
dry seasons and the vast forest fires of 1893-4-5. 

The fires of these years destroyed some of the planted vines. 
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and wii)e(l out of existence more tlian 90 per ccilt. of tlie wilJ 
nnes, and left many of the growers in straitened circviiu- 
stances. In many instances tlie dry seasons and forest fires 
changed floating marshes into dry land, and rendered it impossi- 
ble for the former cranberry grower to continue longer in that 
business. 

Those who did continiie after that time have ceased to rely on 
the natural marshes, and have turned tlieir attention to planting 
\'ine9 and providing tbeni with the conditions necessary for suc- 
cessful cultivation. 

It has been known for many years past that there are a great 
many varieties of wild cranberries to be found in this state; but 
it has been only within the past few years that any special eifort 
was made to collect, establish and propagate these varieties. 

While in the legislature, in 1893, I secured the passage of a 
bill for the establishment of a cranberry experimental station, 
and for collecting and distributing to the cranberry growers of 
"Wisconsin, information relative to cranberry culture. To the 
intelligent grower of any plant it is patent that much of his suc- 
cess or failure depends upon the variety tliat he cultivates. 
This is especially true of the fruit grower. To take the cran- 
berry from its wild state and domesticate it, and bring out all of 
its beet traits in distinct varieties, in short, to do for it what has 
been done for other fruits in past generations, is now one of the 
purposes of the Wisconsin Cranberry Growers' association and 
it is for this purpose that, a large part of the state aid is now 
used.. 

The following is an outline of the plan we are pursuing to ac- 
complish this. We rented one-fourth of an acre which we 
scalped and sanded and divided into 185 squares, each contain- 
ing 64: square feet. We then proceeded to collect all the varie- 
ties of cranberries we could find. By writing to parties at 
every locality in which cranbenies are grown, we got, and 
planted at the Station, vines from Massachusetts, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Minnesota, Michigan and the various cranberry districts 
in Wisconsin, and lately through the assistance of the Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington, we have secured vines and 
seeds from Alaska, Russia, Siberia, Xorway and the Saghalien , 
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Diversity of soil and cliiiifite produces variation in species 
wliich in time comes to have a high degree of fixedness. On ac- 
count of this we have been able to secure at a very light expense 
and with little loaa of time, a great number of varieties. By 
transferring these varieties to our Experimental Station, still 
further variation may be looked for, and the fixed character com- 
mon to all wild varieties will be thereby in part broken up. 
When vines of what is claimed to be a distinct variety are re- 
ceived, we select from them a single vine which we plant at 'the 
center of one of the squares. The squares are numbered from 1 
to 185. A record book is kept in which is entered the name and 
post office address of the one sending the vines, the name of the 
variety, if it has a name, a description of the fruit, and what is 
claimed to be its chief merits or characteristics at the place where 
found. The niimber given to the vine is the same as that of , 
the section on which it is planted and the same as the number of 
the page on the record book on which its record is kept; and in 
speaking of a vine at the Station, we speak of it by this number. 

Upon this page is entered the date of its receipt, the date of 
the planting, and in the fall of the year the growth it has made, 
and, if it bears fruit, a full description of the fruit together with 
any characteristics that might be of interest to the grower. The 
^■ine is cultivated and allowed to spread over its section until the 
section is fully covered by it. When we cannot secure the vine 
of any variety, we sometimes plant the seeds instead. 

We have now planted in this way 142 sections, and 10 sections 
are planted by seeds. The seedhngs are quite alow in develop- 
ing, and none of them have yet borne fruit. Fifty-two sections 
were in bearing this year, samples of the fruit were selected from 
each on August 31st and again on Sept. 11th, At the meeting 
of the association in January last, these samples were compared, 
and it was generally found that the late picked samples were bet- 
ter in color and keeping quality than those picked earlier. At 
the time of the first picking some of the varieties were ripe, and 
as to these the late picked samples had no advantage. An entry 
was made on the record book for the berries fix>m each section, 
recording the form, size, color, keeping quality and gloss of fruit 
for each variety. 
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I have here with me a few of the samples collected. After a 
number of comparisons and tests made in tins way wo will be 
able to tell with a high degree of certainty which are the best 
varieties. These we will distribute to growers for further prop- 
agation. 

Our plan might well be pursued, with slight modifications, ns 

, to any plant you are interested in. The method is slow, you 

may not live to reap tJie fruits of your labor, but if pursued 

faithfully, generations to come may have reason to be grateful 

to you for the work you have done. 

You will ast, would you not resort to hybridizing to bring out 
new varieties? I say no, not now. For the present it is easier 
to collect and depend on the abundant varieties that nature has 
produced, and that we can still further produce by cultivation 
and change of environment. 

, It requires skill and some scientific training to hybridize. It 
is not easy to secure this skill and training in the swamps and 
marshes of northern Wisconsin, but the hybridizer will come in 
time, and when he does come, the work we have done will "make 
smooth bis paths," 

Mr. Hoxie — I would like to ask yo.i, ilr. Gaynor, how much 
did you have appropriated from tlie state, imd was it an annual 
appropriation or specified amount. 

Mr. Gaynor — An annual appropriation of $250 a year. 
Mr, Gaynor here refers to cranberries. (He has specimens of 
different varieties.) 

Mr. Gaynor — Atone time cranberries of a dark color were in 
demand, and at Cape Cod they produced a berry called the 
Early Black, which was a very dark berry. It did not keep. 
I think that the state of Wisconsin made one of the best invest- 
ments that it ever made when it agreed to spend $250 a year for 
the purpose of developing the cranberry industry. We are de- 
veloping and bringing ont 150 distinct varieties of cranberries. 
We started with One single vine. Who ought to pay for thi?, 
not the individual who wastes his time and is called a crank, it 
ought to l>e done by the state. There is no qiiestlon in my mind 
but that it ought to be done by the state. 
Mrs. Campbell — Why does it take so long? 
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Mr. Gaynor — "Well, a single vine planted four years ago covers 
a section of 64 ft,, abont 1,2 of a rod sijiiaro. At that rate of 
increase it would be a long time to get eiiougli out of that vine to 
plant an acre. They increase ao slowly. We cannot increase 
by. the seed. We must take the cuttings, 

Mr- Loope — Have you better varieties than the Bell and 
Bugle. Arc there bettor varieties ? - 

Mr. (iaynor — That variety we have originally grpw at Berlin. 
There is no better berry grown in the world I think tlian the 
berry grown in Wisconsin, and as for niarketable prices, there is 
none better than the Bell and Bugle. Where they are bruised, 
Tou look at the bruise. They heale<l over, ^\'e can begin tak- 
ing cuttings now, from any of the first year's planting. 

ilr. Edwarda — IJo yon propagate the same as currants. 

llr, Oaynor — You can propagate by the seed, but that is a 
slow way. Tliej' take root at any joint in the cutting. 

Mr. Tnttle^We take the vines and mow thein and nin them 
into a feed cutter to make them '2 inches long, and then we sow 
them over the ground. We have tried pulling the roots and 
planting thf*m, but the other i» the only sure and snccessful way. 
Your marsh must be made level, then we put water on to keep 
it moist, and six months after they are planted they come up likp 
a green crop. 

Ml', (laynor — In '93 we planted 30 acres in that way and that 
dry year came on and we lost everything. Give cranberries the 
proper moirsturo and the proper heat. If you can supply this 
YOU can grow cranberries (>!i sand, muck or even moss. 

Mr, I'fiimb — Ts there any difference whether the water is 
hard or soft? 

Mr. Gaynor — It has been said that water with clay in it is oli- 
jectionable, as the clay has a tendency to coat over the leavpa 
when they are submerged. 

Prof. Goff — I am much pleased with Mr. Gaynov'a work. T 
am inclined to envy him in one thing, and that is he has one lino 
of work. I know a gpoat deal ha.s Iioen expected of our Ex|)eri- 
ment Stjition in regard to tho improvements of fruits, and much 
wonder has lioen expressed why wo have not had more to show. 
Our eiviKTiniPiit stations are not apple px]ieriment stations, and 
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are not stock exj>oriioent statiows, or potato experiment sta- 
tions, but they are everything. 

Question— ^IIow many bairels of cranberries has Wisconsin 
produced thisfyear? 

Mr. Gaynor— Forty thousand. That is not 1.2 of the crop 
produced on the vines in '93. I tJiink four years will not have 
gone by before it will reach its old high water mark. It will 
realize to the state on&-half million dollars a year. I havo my 
doubts if the strawberry and tlie apple together have sold for as 
much cash as the cranberry croi>, and I cannot realize why any 
fellow should begrudge us tlie little state aid we get. Tiiis is a 
work that is to be undertaken for the love of it It does not pay. 
It is the work of a crank. It is a kind of missionary work, 

Mr. Barnes — In behalf of this cranberry enterprise that Ifr. 
Gaynor is engaged in, I move you that we elect Mr. Gaynor a.t 
honorary member of this society for one year. 

Mr. Gaynor— The plants begin to grow when corn begins and 
stops growing about the time oorn stops. Aboiit planting them, 
we have planted them with an instrument with which you throw 
them on the ground and then pound them down to put them in 
close contact with the ground. We have scattered them on the 
water, and when they were well soaked drew the water, off. We 
have gone and set them in like you would plant slips. In an- 
other instance we have spread the whole vine over the ground as 
thick as you can spread straw and then put on the roller. 

President— Next subject upon our program is a paper by Mr, 
Stickney, on 

CURRANT CULTURE. 

-Some twenty years ago I commenced growing currant fruit 
for market, my example and inspiration being the memory of a 
city lot in Milwaukee planted and cultivated by a German ac- 
quaintance. 

On this lot he produced, year after year, enormous crops of 
' verj' fine fruit, which in those days brought fabulous prices and . 
made him famous. Being then busy with other things, I ad- 
mired his fruit and came to the hasty conclusion that I could 
readily do as well if I had time. , - ■ 
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Later, when 1 took time and tried, I soon discovered my 
abundance of conceit and limited amount of knowledge; but my 
friend and his garden had passed away and with them my oppor- 
tunity to learn by observation. • " 

As I now remember his work I believe his success was largely 
du9 to deeply trenched soil and to skillful and severe pruning, — 
and, in my negligent methods, the more I have worked towards 
these lines the better have been results. Yet with eight acres of 
currants and a thousand and one other cares, theory may be good 
and practice fall far behind. 

Take any well established currant bush, study it carefully and 
try to judge what proportion of all its wood really tends to fmit 
production. First you will be inclined to remove interlacing 
branches until you give a good opening for air and sunshine. 

Tliis being done in fall or early spring, most people consider 
pruning well done for a year; but how about a multitude of 
sprouts that start up in May and seem in such haste to furnish a 
full supply of woo<l for the next pruning? Can we not by 
prompt and judicious care aiTest much of this growth energy and 
direct it to the production of stronger and better matured wood 
and fruit, and into more abundant fruit buds for the coming 
year? I think we can. 

Beyond this there is also room for much skill and judgment in 
removing older wood, encouraging new branches, shortening the 
stronger and giving a good balance to all. 

My iirst large planting was five acres. In those days there 
was "money in it" These, the third season, gave a gross in- 
come of $1,000,— and the next year gave $1,700. All the re- 
turn we made was clean culture only, no pruning at all for ten 
years. Of course crops grew less and quality lees satisfactory, 
until the point was reached of grubbing out or renovating, 

AVe decided to renovate, and comnience<l by cutting to the 
ground all old wood; then, as tho new growth came on, we re- 
moved the weaker, leaving enough of the stronger to make a 
foundation for the new top. 

Since then we have aimeil to give a thorough pnining while 
plants were dormant, and a partial removal of young sprouts 
early in ,Tiine. Last season, the third since cutting back, we 
gathered a medium crop of excellent quality and the plants give 
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promise of years of usefulness. But market find prices have 
gone dott'ii, down, down, until tJie vital question seems to be, 
will it pay 'i Sjioilod as wo have Lceii by fonner good prices, we 
answer, oif hand, No. Then we look about carefully for the 
thing that will pay better,- — and don't readily see it. 

In my case, with eight acres of well establislied plants, the 
cost of continuing is not great, perhaps one hundred dollars more 
than to cultivate the same acres in farm crops. This and more 
is likely to be returned to \is. The past season onr whole crop 
was something over 900 bushels, which paid all cost of gather- 
ing and marketing an<l gave us $200 for cultivation and use of. 
ground. 

Our com ci'op usually gives us from $16 to $20 per acre; 
other farm crops about the same, so we will continue the currants 
for a time. 1 am not at all satisfied with the varieties we grow. 
Prince Albert is fairly good and because of its -lateness fills a 
useful place, but Holland is too dry and sour to be sold by any 
man with a conscience. 

You remember that I once planted five acres of Fay and in 
due time dug and burned them. Well, I still have half an acre 
of them as a reminder of my folly. From these my pride is 
gratified by a few cases of beautiful fruit, and my patience is 
cultivated, and perhaps improved, by their utter lack of any- 
thing like self respect! 

I am looking hopefully for a new variety with the upright 
i-igor of Holland and the size and quality of Fay. When that 
kind appears I shall want to plant another acre. With that 
thought in mind I am observing Pomona, l^ondon Market and . 
Wilder, all, I think, fairly good, but far short of the ideal. 

Our older planting is in rows one way, five feet apart and three 
feet between plants. Our later planting is in rows five feet 
apart each way, and is cultivated more thoroughly and with less 
than half the labor of that in rows only one way. In planting 
again I would choose rattier moist ground and subsoil until I had 
loosened soil at least one foot deep. Woultl not manure very 
highly fearing too much wood and too little fruit. 

Applausa 
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Mr, Chappell — I would like to aslt about the Pomona. 

Mr. Stiekney — The yield is very heavy. 

Call on President KelliOgg. 

Pres. Kellogg — I have had it on my grounds for two seasons, 
and have had only one season's crop. They were very fine. I 
believe, taking the size with quality into consideration, they are 
the coming market currant. 

Question — Foliage ? 

Answer— Holds it longer than the Victoria. 

Mr. Hatch — In what packages do yon ship? 

Mr. Stickney — -Sixteen quart berry cases. 

Mr. Read^How about the Wilder? 

Mr. Stickney — Very well pleased with it. It is a good 
grower, carries good foliage and bears freely. 

Mr. Guilford — I have fruited the Pomona for five years. I 
have 25 varieties of currants, I have had the Pomona for sis 
years. The bnnelies are r*>nnd and plump, the bnsh is not as 
rapid a grower as the Nortli Star. It has a good color. I be- 
lieve it will be well to go into it. 

Mr. Kellogg— Quality? 

Mr. Guilford — Its quality is sweeter than the North Star. 

Prof. GofE — Is the Ruby Castle the same as the Victoria? 

Mr. Guilford — I am inclined to think that they are not 
identical. By standing off and looking at them you can see 
that they are different. They have a peculiar foliage. I think 
the Victoria is more productive. 

Mr. Philips — At the summer meeting at Appleton, Mr. Floyd 
showed a new variety that attracted much attention. 

Mr. Floyd — It is one I got from New York, and grows a largo 
berry, as long as the Fay, I have fruited it for two years and it 
is called the Giant Ruby. The wood seems to be quite stcong, 
foliage is good. This last summer the fruit was very abundant, 
Und a great many of the bunches had 20 currants on, the last 
ones nearly as lai^e as the first. 

President — Next topic upon our ]>rogram is a paper by Mr, 
Plumb. 

The following letter, dictated by our life long member, J. O. 
Plumb, is the last that we will have the pleasure of perusing pre- 

Cg,lzc.l.A.t>OglC 
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pared by him. Little did any one tliat heard hiin last wiater 
think that he was reading his last paper before our state society ; 
and I feel tliat had he been asked to pro])are his last paper for 
the benefit of our society that tliis would have been his subject, 
Onr New Wisconsin Seedlings. This subject is one that he de- 
voted the very best years of his life to, that of bringing before 
the public these new varieties. Secretary. 

He says of the Windsor, one that he bad great hopes of as a 
winter apple, raised from seeds planted by P. W. Hill of 
Windsor, Dane county, Wis., from an apple 8upp<^ed to be Van- 
devere. It came into bearing about ten years after planting, the 
fi-uit from which was exhibited at the winter meeting early in 
1870. It was pronounced the most promising seedling in the 
lot, and named Windsor Chief, the last part having in recent 
years been dropped. This tree has proved to be very hardy and 
prolific, bearing a long keeping apple of excellent quality, re- 
sembling the Seek-no-Further more than the Vandevere. It can 
carry a large load of fruit without loss of a limb. It sometimes 
blights in nurserv^ on rich land but rarely in the orchard. The 
seed that produced the N. W. Greening, was planted near 
lola in Waupaca county about 1860 and was propagated by E. 
"W. Daniels, first about 1870. It is a very hardy tree productive 
with age; can be said to be blight proof and bears a large apple 
of fair quality which keeps with care until April. It is one of 
our handsomest trees in nursery and orchard and will prove of 
great value for the north. The old tree was cut down years ago 
but has sprouted up and is growing vigorously, so I am informed 
by Secretary Philips. The next two that I think of value are 
the Eureka, a sweet apple, the tree grown from see<ls of Tallman 
Sweet planted by Secretary Philips' father about the year 1860, 
The tree is a strong, beautiful grower but so far inclined to be a 
shy bearer. The next, the Avista, the seeds that produced it 
came from Vermont in 1857, It has probably borne more con- 
secutive crops than any winter seedling in the state — thirty-one 
in all. This, too, with good care in the nur.'iery is subject to twig 
blight, but older trees seem free from it. These four mentioned 
I consider of most value because they are all hardy winter va- 
rieties, and if they go through the present cold winter without i 
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damage I will be pleased. We have otlier varieties like tlie 
Wolf River, McMaliaii and se\'eral Waupaca seedlings that are 
valuable, but I am looking for tlie most value in a winter seed- 
ling that will stand our climate. This short report I will Hdd to 
and describe fully before the report is published, describ- 
ing more fully many of our best fall varieties. 

I am sorrj' to say that out friend was injured and died before 
this work was done and no record can be found that he wrote any 
more so we will cherish his memory and be thankful that onr 
departed friend did what he could to further the horticultural 
interests of our state. I will say that the four varieties Mr. 
Plumb mentioned first all stood the cold of last mnter and are 
all bearing fruit the present season in my orchard. 

The foregoing letter was written to me before the annual 
meeting asking if the data concendng N. AV. Gnvning, Avista, 
and Eureka was correct and giving facts about the Windsor, 
Kow after Mr. Plumb's sudden death, and he had carried his 
paper, read at annual meeting, home to complete and rewrite it, 
we feared that the above was all we could publish, as his son 
wrote me he could find nothing of the paper, but I am very 
happy to say that after the above letter had gone to press his son 
found and sent to me the paper as he read it, that will be pub- 
lished in the report later on. 

Mr, Plumb's knowledge of the geological formations of our 
state was excelled by no member of onr Society, and in ncmen- 
clature all respected his opinions. 

A. J. PHILIPS, 

Secretary. 

Motion to adjouru is carried. 

Wednesday Evening. 
Senate Chamber, 8 o'clock. 
President calls meeting to order. 

President — We will open the session this evening with a 
prayer by the Pev. Miner. 

President — AVe will first take up a subject left over froui this 
moruing'a session, paper by Mr, Toole, of Earaboo. 
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IMMEDIATE OAIIE OF PLANTS AND SHKUDS WHICH 
"VVE BUY. 

Williiiin Toole, Pansy Specialist. 

So various are the circumstances and en viro omenta, diirinf^ 
tlie period of either transit or waiting of plants from time of i-e- 
moTal from place of growth to future abiding place, we can lay 
down no set nilo of care for them, whicli may not need a consid- 
erable modification, according to the different seasons of the 
year, condition of growth, manner of packing, the kind of plant 
and the like. We may then with profit consider the "reasons 
why" for certain tJiings which, if properly understootl, might 
lead us to adapt our methods to the different necessities of condi- 
tions as they may occur. If we wish to move a plant, shrub or 
evergreen to some other place on our grounds we use the great- 
est care to take up as many as possible of the fine fibrous roots, 
carrying with them a considerable amount of earth to insure a 
greater number of rootlets being in an unbroken condition, 
choosing, if practicable, a time when the soil is moist, that earth 
and roots may receive as little disturbance as possible. 

If we see our plant roots bristling with white feeding rootlets 
we are all the more content with our expectation of good results 
to follow. And yet the carnation grower, if choosing a time for 
removing his plants from field to greenhouse, prefers to do so 
when the soil is dry enough to fall away from flie roots, leaving 
them bare as the leaves and if possible as unbroken. Some of 
our nurserymen tell us that they wish tlieir tree roots trimmed 
quite close, with no fine roots attached, to be assured of success- 
ful growth for the future orchard tree. We tbink we like pot- 
grown plants for removal, giving a higher price for strawberry 
plants grown in that way, yet we know it is often best, if shifting 
a plant from one size pot to a larger, to shake loose as much 
£ra possible of tlie soil, and separate somewhat the roots, be- 
fore repotting. One customer may write to us to leave as much 
as possible of dirt on the roots while in the same mail, perhaps, 
another requests that tlie soil be shaken from them to save ex- 
prosi charges. Each has had practical experience to confirm "his i 
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faith ill his practice, and knowing wlierefore we act, we may do 
any of these things for the liest, as circumstances may make one 
or the other seem most proper. 

We know that some plants, whether with succulent or woody 
eteims are easily propagatied from cuttings, while we can do noth- 
ing with others in that way ; yet with the most tractable kinds, 
we would prefer having a good lot of roots in working order, to 
building on a new set of feeding i-oots. The lees root it has the 
more is our plant like a cutting, but if our plant or shrub has 
only a little root from which to start new growtli, our work is far 
easier than to make a plant from a bare cutting. 

If we would have new roots our top must not work too fast, 
else we have withered top or dry stems, because moisture has 
gone off faster than it couhl be taken up from beilow. In tha 
cutting bench if oiir foliage has been allowed to wilt we have 
little hope of root-forming to follow, yet if carefully watched 
and shaded before wilting can occur, the cuttings attain a con- 
ditiwi of needing less shading, even before root growth has com- 
menced. So too with our newly set plants if we shade suffi- 
ciently to pre\'ent wilting, root-repairing will go rapidly on and 
we soon have them in normal working order, if our planting has 
been properly done. 

We must carefully consider tlie condition of plants when re- 
ceived and at time of planting. They may have been so packed 
as to give us foli-age bright and fresh in appearance, but with 
roots so loose that they have to a considerable extent become dry 
and lifeless. We must then put them in a cool place, dampen 
the roota and sprinkle freely with fresh soil, examining in a 
few hours or in the morning and then cut away bruised and 
dead portions, for uctv roots can only come from that which is 
alive and decay promotes further decay. In the meantime we 
must prevent wilting of the plant if we do not wish to sacrifice 
any of its present growth. Sometimes the nurseryman packs 
so looeely that nearly all is dry, or so closely and for so long a 
time that heating and decay have set in. Our knife and hopes 
must work tt^ther to save all from decay — then careful nurs- 
ing and waiting. With slirubs or trees in dormant conditirai it 
is easy to pack them for transit in cool weather, but if growth is 
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likely to commence during the time, thote need be but little 
danger of injury i£ roots are closely packed in sphagnum moss 
in such shape that they eaiinot dry out, and root action will go 
(HI if tops are not confined so closely as to heat. For this reason 
it is difficult to pack plants so they will go safely by mail in hot 
weather. If trees or shrubs are large it is imposftible to dig 
them with any amount of fine roots so they can bei packed safely 
t© ship or remain long out of the ground. Therefore the man is 
right who would prefer to have such close trimmed rather than 
try to inspii-e life into dried roots. As it is natural for the feed- 
ing roots to keep extending farther out, it is much easier to man- 
age the setting out or packing of plants which have been fre- 
quentiy replanted or root pnmed. 

It is possible to treat plants so that they may go on and make 
new roots to the extent of being in. beti«r shape for planting than 
if set out immediately when takem up ; and if we have something 
choice it will ofttiraes pay to give our plants — strawberry or 
others—a little careful nursing to promote root-forming before 
we set them out in the open ground. 

Greunhouse men seem to have a love for the habit of squeez- 
ing in the hands tlie damp soil enclosing the roots, before pack- 
ing. Often it is because there are not enough roots to hold the 
soil together, so they make the pressed soil hide the deficiency 
of roots; but, if received in this shape and if the soil is baked 
hard, it is better to soak the earth to wash it away from the 
roots, then sprinkle soil on the damp roots and replant. The 
hard soil if left on may continue hard and ropel the water which 
should reach the roots. 

We know that to promote roo^fonning the tops of cuttings 
or plants should be in lower temperature than where the roots 
are and a hot bed is an ideal place to establish plants which ai'e 
expensive enough to make it worth while. A cold frame with 
cloth shading makes a valuable nursing bed, but whatever may 
be our facilities for caring for plants and shrubs at time of set- , 
ting out, after removal we must have a set of feeding roots be- 
fore a healthy growth of plant can follow. If top growth is pro- 
moted too rapidly either drying up or a diseased condition must 
follow. Soil must be pressed firmly to the roots but it may be j|^ 
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done *\vithin such narrow limits that the hard surroiindiii" of 
the roots prevents moisture reaching them. Whea-o shading 
over all is not practicable, sometimes wrapping stems is of great 
advantage. Roots and hnds can start only from live tissue, so 
dried or decayed material should be cut away lest decay may 
spread. 

It is desiiable to save all tlie live roots iM>3sib]e and a mass of 
earth is not ?o valuable as a mass of active roots, but, dead roots 
or tops are worse than useless. If there has been necessarily a 
sacrifice of working roots at time of taking up the plants, often 
much may be done to promote a new growth of roots before the 
final planting, and in packing for shipping or holding in stock 
after it is too late to keep in dormant condition, the roots should 
be more closely packed than the fops, in sphagnum or soil, so 
that growth instead of decay may go on. Dipping the roots in 
mud at time of transplanting is not advisable because the roots 
are drawn together and cannot be spread out in planting. It is 
better to wet the roots with water and sprinkle on all the soil 
they will hold. Sometimes plants are received in a frozen con- 
dition. In such case it is bet.ter to cover all over with cool soil 
and let them remain until frost is all drawn out We can then 
judge if enough life is left for hope to find a foundation. 

Much applause. 

President — We will iiow take up the prt^ram as mapped out 
for this evening, "Future of Wisconsin Apples," Dr. I>oope, 

Dr. Loope— I wrote this paper for tlie purpose of provoking 
discussion along a certain line, 

THE FUTURE OF WISCONSIN APPLES. 

Last season was a hot inning for Wisconsin apples in moi-e 
than one sense. The unusual shortage in the east and south 
and the unusual large crop in Wisconsin was to our orchardists a 
revelation and a bonanza. The natural sequence of this situa- 
tion is that every man who had a few apple trees will buy more 
or less largely for next spring's planting and those who had many 
treee will want to plant more. If, then, trees are to be p 
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what kinds shall we plant ? How many varieties have we that 
are grown in sufficient quantity — quality assured — to go into 
distant markets and bring good money ? We cannot count our 
barrebof R, I. Greenings, Baldwin, Seek-no-Further, Nortliem 
Spy and that class of standard eastern apples for we have them 
not. Why ? Well, they have succumbed to our trying climate 
long ago. Friend Tuttlo says they froze to death. Did they? 
Does not Michigan, New York and Ontario have as rigorous 
weather as Wisconsin and as long continued cold ? If, as I sus- 
pect, tJiat is not tJie whole reason, why do they not do as well here 
as in the states mentioned 'i Is there some other good theory 
that will explain the condition, for this is not a "theory but a 
condition," that confronts uail I shall not attempt to answer 
this, but leave it for others more competent and with larger ex- 
perience to determine and hopo we will find out the exact reason. 
The fact remains that these varieties do not succeed. If, thon, 
we have not and cannot have these varieties to rely on, "where 
are we at?" What long keeping apple have we of such excel- 
lent quality that will compete favorably, or better still, supplant 
the eastern standard \arietiee, and as I ]«UEe for reply, echo 
elusively answers — What? I suppose in fact, that there is at 
prescoit no other answer. We have X- W. Greening, a most 
beautiful, large, hardy apple, and in the«e respects it "takes the 
cake," !Not a first^ilass eating apple. Without mentioning 
other varieties, I believe we have no apple for distant markets 
: — winter variety — grown in profusion, that would sup]>lant or 
compote with eastern varieties. We have apple trees large and 
BufRoiently old to fill thousands of barrels, if they were the right 
kind and were prolific. It is then a lamentable fact that we are 
short on winter apples when at the same time we can grow fall 
apples in any quantity and beat the world in their excellence. 
Members of Wisconsin Horticultural Society, what are you go- 
ing to do about it i Will you ^ve up the problem ? Are you 
going to STibmit and call it fate ? Will you lift up your voices 
in feeble lamentation and close by saying: "Wo ean't." 

Shall the great and prolific state of W^isoonsin that numbers 
among its citizens a wise plumb, an eloquent Hatch, an aggres- 
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sive G. J. Kellt^g, an ubiquitous Philips, a talented GofE, and a 
multitude of earnest, intelligent workers in horticulture wbfflu 
I greatly admire and respect and will not name, calmly ait down 
and submit, when by a cocQmon and united effort we may find 
for ourselves what we now lack — winter apples — rich, delicious, 
healthful and comforting to our bank account ? 

How can we do this most desirable thing ? I expect in the- en- 
suing discussions that half a dozen of you will have some Rus- 
sian, Dutch, French or Philippine apple tliat you will vouch for, 
but you must have an apple that will surely stand on its own 
proven merits as a better apple than is now grown in quantity 
in Wisconsin. If you have an apple superior in quality— a late 
winter variety, beautiful in appearance, fair sized and a sure 
winner — then trot it out and show it8 gait. We want a two 
minute apple and the man who can show it shall have all the 
honors. We will bow down and worship him. We will canon- 
ize him and place him in the calendar of Horticultural Saints 
and then grow his fruit and fill our pockets with filthy lucre. 
He shall have all the honors. We will take the profits- But 
the main point in my contention is that this apple must be a 
Wisconsin seedling. It must he evolved from Wisconsin soil 
and its germ nourished and founded in our own fair common- 
wealth since we fail to have found this apple elsewhere. We 
must subvert the theory of our friend Plumb, who holds that in 
securing excellence in an apple we sacrifice hardiness. If that 
is a law we must perform a miracle, a more beneficent miracle 
than was ever before performed — -giving healthful food to all 
men — giving pleasure in the eating of it — giving beauty to em- 
phasize its palatability — giving profit to add to the zest of grow- 
ing it 

To you metiibers of Wisconsin Horticultural Society, T com- 
mit the details of this evolution. There is to be no fainting or 
faltering in the race to the goal, for you must reach that goal. 
I firmly believe it will be acoomplished and you will notice by 
the exhibits here before you that the race is on. Bring on your 
theories of cross fertilization and hybridization and your. other 
scientific terms that most, of us know so little about, but knowing 
little we are sure the words must be pregnant with something 
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good and we accept them as being as sure as our liope of eternal 
happiness. But be sure to get down to work. Don't let a few 
of U3 who know so little about these great iwssibilities go about 
groping blindly for that grand realization — a new good winter 
apple. Many of you before me are experts in all things hor- 
ticultural, and you ought to know how to go to work. What 
have you done? What results can you show? What line of 
experimentation can yon impart to us, who are tyros in the busi- 
ness ? We have had visions of great things when some shrewd 
man found the perfect apple and with great advertising and 
glowing pictures peddled out his trees tlirough the medium of 
truthfiil( ?) agents at ten dollars for six trees. 

That original tree is still to be seen (in dreams) standing 
exposed to the four winds of heaven, to say nothing of arctic ■ 
frosts and the scorching sun of midsummer, with no touch of- 
blight and proof against scab — loaded with exquisite fruit and 
surrounded by the admiring family who pocketed the proceeds 
of the truthful agent's sales. We should found an asylum for 
l>oor, worn out, truthful tree agents who have sacrificed them- 
selves at the expense of tlie general public and who for their 
devotion to tree agent truth should have been in congress or 
state's prison. Can there not be some careful systematized 
plan of experimentation adopted which might be likely to bring 
results! Can you not plant seeds of apples subjected to cross 
fertilization and scan closely the results and at least have some 
hope of succeeding in time? 

I only know that for Wisconsin nothing has been accomp^ 
lished by any definite plan, if indeed anybody has had a plan. 
The seedlings which have already been found good have come 
entirely by chance so far as my knowledge goes. There have 
been some good ones but not the apple. My own fair county 
of Winnebago already has hundreds of seedling apples growing 
by the -wayside, in the forests, in cemeteries, in gardens and 
near the ruins of pioneer houses. Of the seedlings I show you 
here one grows in an old fence corner, one in a cemetery, one 
by the comer of an old house, one in a clump of bushes, one in 
an orchard, one or two were planted from seed grown by the 
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owiiera. It is no wonder that we have not found the apple yet. 
It will be greater wonder if we do at length stumble onto it. 

How many have been discovered and how few have been, 
found worthy. The apple is not yet discovered unless by chance 
it is here now. 

I have written this not as a wise dissertation uix>n the situa- 
tion but in hopes of provoking discussion and criticism. I am 
prepared to take the consequences. You may stand me up 
against the wall and fire your volleys at me as the Spanish did 
the Cubans You may mangle my body and limbs — the ladies 
may fire at my heart — it has been hit many a time but has 
scarcely a scar left now— do what yon will with me but I'll 
never submit until you find tJiat apple. If after all this fierce 
engagement / can storm the rampart of nature and secure the 
prize I shall be a greater hero than Uewey after Manila or 
Roosevelt and his rough riders after Santiago, for in my victory 
I shall have shed no blood but will have brought joy and health 
and prosperity to the poor as well as t-he rich, and will still have 
conquered and will reign over the whole civilized world, for the 
apple will prevail. 

Laughter and applause. 

Mr. Kellogg — The only way the doctor can get out of this now 
is to sing a song. (Much applause.) 

Doctor— I do not know a horticultural song.' 

Call for Frog Song, which the doctor sang. 

Applause. 

President— Next topic upon onr program is "Recent Travels 
in Russia, Trans-Oaucasia-Tnrkestan, Western China, and Si- 
beria, in Search of Plants and Seeds for the Department of Agri- 
culture," by Professor N. E. Hansen, of South Dakota Agricul- 
tural College. 
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Prof. N, E, Hansen, of the State Agricultural Collie, Brook- 
ings, South Dakota, delivered an address on his recent trip to 
European and Asiatic Kussia. The lecture was not confined to 
horticultural topics but the rough experiences of travel were 
also given, espe<?iallj in the overland journey by wagon and 
sleigh of over two thousand uiilee in Asia. Prof. Hansen has 
furnished a brief synopsis of the lecture as follows : — ^ 

March 26, 1898, the writer returned from his trip of nearly \ 
ten months in Eastern liussia, tlie Caucasus, Russian Turkes- 
tan, Bokhara, Western China and Siberia, where he went to col- ^ 
lect new and rare varieties of seeds for the United States_do>^ 
partment of agriculture. An account of tlie tour and a syn- 
opsis of the results accomplished, were published last Karch 
upon my return in most of the newspapers of the country. 
So'mething over four car loads of seeds were secured, which wera\ 
distributed all over the United States by the agricultural depart-/ 
ment at Washington. The intention of Secretary Wilson in 
sending the writer on this long journey wa.s to obtain seeds from 
the dry cold and the dry hot regions of extreme eastern Europe 
and Central Asia for trial in regions of similar climate in the 
United States. A brief account of the itinerary may be of in- 
terest - X 

At St. Petersburg the imperial department of agriculture \ 
furnished an expert scientific guide for a six weeks' tour of in- 1 
vestigation of the agricultural experiment stations and schools, I 
the forestry plantations and model fanns of the east Volga re- j 
gion. Since the famine year of 1892, the Bussian government i 
has made strenuous efforts to discover the cause of the apparent ■ 
increase in the drouths, and to find plants better adapted to the 
climate. Large areas are being planted with timber, irrigation j 
experiments are being carried on, and especially the native j 
planta of the Volga region are being brought into cultivation.^' 
The prepress of this work was st\iclied and seeds obtained of 
promising varieties. In this region a hardy kind of camel has 
been introduced from the Kirghiz steippes of southern Siberia i 
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and northern Turkestan, and they have proven superior to 
horses for heavy farm work. They endure more severe heat 
and can live on poorer food. One camel is regarded a3 equal 
to two horses in strength, although slower, and endures the se- 
vere winters equally well. 

A trip was next made to Kiev, the "holy city," or Jerusalem 
o£ Euesia, to see a large agricultural fair, where all the products 
of southern Russian agriculture were on display. At Odessa 
a new guide, was secured for the remainder of the joumeiy, and 
the Black sea was crossed via the Crimea to Trans-Caucasia, the 
ancient kingdom of Georgia, which is now in Rusaian hands. 
Some seeds were obtained from tJie foot of the mountain where 
Koah landed his ark. The Caucasus ia an extremely interest- 
ing and somewhat exciting country to travel in. 

A German professor of philology, who has carefully studied 
the subject, says that seventy languages are spoken in Tiflis, the 
capital. In the mountains of the Caucasus are found the rem- 
nants of many nationalities that have perished elsewhere. They 
have been left behind during the period of the great migrations 
of people in prehistoric times. Hence it is that each valley 
contains almost a distinct nationality. Remnants of customs 
and habits are found here, which have become extinct elsewhere. 
A valuable collection of fruits, cereals and plants was obtained 
here. 

The Caspian sea was crossed to Krasnovodsk into Russian 
Turkestan, where the new Trans-Oaspian military railway was 
taken through the doeorts and moving sands of Russian Turkes- 
tan and Bokhara. Several places were visited, and a large 
quantity of seeds obtained. 

In Central Asia a marked feature of the agriculture was 
found to be the native alfalfa (Medicago saliva Turkestanica) , 
which is a distinct variety or sub-species of tJie common alfalfa 
and greatly superior to it in extent of root system and capacity 
for resisting drought and heat. This has been shown by actual 
trial side by side in. Turkestan, and it has been introduced by 
the Russian government into tlie dry steppes east of the Volga 
river in European Russia, and it is also coming into cultivation 
in aoutheo^ Siberia. Some 18,000 pounds of the seed was obr^ 
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tained from eight different sources, from the cotton belt up to 
the latitude o£ forty degrees below zcra The northern limit 
wag found in the overland journey. 

The muskmelons of Turkestan were found to be of great size, 
many running from twenty-five to thirty-five pounds in weighti ! 
snow white in flesh, and quality superior to any American J 
melon. This is part of the aneieet kingdom of the great Tamer- 
lane, who was the Napoleon of Asia nearly five hundred yeara 
ago and made himself monarch of one of the largest empires 
ever known. This country was extremely dangerous to enter, 
before the time of the Kussian conquest a few years ago. Dur- 
ing the past ten years only, has access been possible without the 
greatest hardship. The inhabitants are Mohammedans and are 
called Sarts. 

Bokhara has been called more oriental than Constantinople, 
as it baa been so little subjected to European influence, and it ia 
so far out of the path of travelers. The tomb of tlio great 
Tamerlane is at Samarcand, and also the ruins of his magnifi- 
cent palaces, mosques and schools. These are in the Persian 
style of architecture, with the walls covered with en am el led. tiles 
of blue, green and other bright colors in mosaic and other de- 
signs. The effect is extremely beautiful. The colors are per- 
fect after all these centuries, but the tooth of time has touched 
the temples, and last year in September an earthquake destroyed 
one of them. The Russian government is doing its utmost to 
preserve these grand relics of a once glorious past, and keep 
them in a state of repair. But the wonderful mosaic and the 
colored tiling cannot be replaced, for their manufacture ia a 
lost art. They form a striking eontj-ast to the present build- 
ings, which are all of sun-baked clay. The Sarts or Bokhariofa 
have an eye for color. The costume of the men consists of a 
"khalat," which is a dressing gown mostly of silk, of the gaudi- 
est colors imaginable^ Some look like an "animated barber 
pole" or ambulating rainbow. A street scene in Turkestan is a 
study in strange designs and startling colors in dress. Here, 
truly, may be seen the biblical Joseph's "coat of many oolora." 

Turkestan is a sealed province to foreigners. It is near to 
India, and Afghanistan acts as a buffer state to India. (^^(.)q|c 
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EiiHsian policy in central Asia is an admirable one, as the iiR- 
tivea are mncli better off than nnder their old native rulers. 
f^ At Tashkent, the capital of Kiissian Turkestan, tlie ovei-land 
journej of over two thousand iiiilea, was begun through northern 
I Turkestan, western China and western Siberia. Thirteen hiin- 
: dred miles in a wagon, and seven hundred miles in a sleigh, the 
/ northern route homeward being chosen because the Siberian 
I railway could be reached by this means. From tliree to five 
\ horses were employed, changes being made at short intervals so 
v^hat quick tiino was made. 

The Iowa State Register says: "A large number of samples 
of seed were obtainod in the overland journey, which was ex- 
ceedingly vcintureeome and was a test of the remarkable endur- 
ance of this young man." 

The part of China visited is known as Chinese Turkestan, 
Knldja being the leading town. The people are mostly Dun- 
gans (Chinese Mohammedans), but the officials and a large 
part of the population are the true Chinese. HerCi as else- 
' where in Asia, it took two interpreters to do business, the local 
interpreter translating from the native Asiatic language into 
Kiiasian, and my own interpreter from Russian into German, 
wliich the writer speaks. At one place, another interpreter was 
added; the first translating from Chinese into Tartar; the sec- 
ond from Tartar to Russian, and the third from Russian to Ger- 
man. The protection was furnished by tlie Russian consul and 
the commander of a Russian C!o.4sack fort. This part of China 
was held by Russia for ten years as surety for the payment of 
the Chinese war debt which was afterwards paid and the terri- 
tory returned. 

The new Siberian railroad was reached at Omsk and the re- 
turn journey made by Moscow, Rerlin, Bremen and New York. 
The writer had some narrow escapes from death by accidents 
in the rough overland journey, and lias material for a book, were 
ho inclined to write ona The results are very satisfactory, as 
many new varieties of plants were secured that will be of value 
for general trial in the United States, especially the arid re- 
gions. The parts of Asia visited will never be popular for 
travelers, and tourists arenot recommended to try the overland 
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journey. I must exi>res« my lioarty tlianks for tlie many cour- 
tesies extended to nie by the Ttuasiaii autliorities tliroughoiit the 
empire, and of the wami and friendly feelings entertained 
tbronghont Eu»sia for America and Americans. 



HOKTIOULTURAL NOTES. ■ 

VLADIMIR CHER|3Y. 

The hardiest good cherries in the world are probably those 
grown in tlie province of Vladimir, something over one hundred 
miles east of Moscow. They are grown also to a considerable 
extent around Moscow. I saw these in^y first trip to Russia 
in 1894, and my second trip has only confirmed my good opin- 
ion. The Vladimir is a fine black glossy cherry, fully as large 
as Early Richmond, with small pit and colored juice and of ex- 
eellent quality. This variety has already been under trial in- 
tho United States but the experience is that it does not succeed 
on Mazzard or Mahaleh stocks. Russian horticulturists insist 
on the fact that it must be grown from sprouts or seeds. Dr. 
Schrooder, of the Agricultural College at Mogcow, told me that 
it comes very nearly true to seed. The trees are naturally 
short-lived, ten to twelve years, and dwarf in habit, ten to fif- 
teen feet, and are grown in bush form with several stems; as 
the larger ones die down otJiers take their places. This cherry 
is a distinct race or type, and endures 40 degrees or more below 
zero. In some parts of Russia it is used bo some extent as a 
stock for otlier cherries. We have beem unsuccessful in grow- 
ing this cherry from imported pits, but intend to keep on try- 
ing. Some young tJ-ees were obtaimed for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, these sent to Brookings last spring 
are doing well* but the pits were a failure, having heated in 
transit. 

RUSSIAN POMOLOOISTS. 

At the Agi-icultnral Exposition at Kiev I met several of the 
lea<Iitig Russian pomolt^ists. A fine display of fruit was on 

* These trees eodured the ninter of 1898-99 perfectly at Brookiugiu wiUt i 
u temperature of 10 degreea below zero. '' ' - - ' ■ '^■'^''^'3"^ 
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the tabl^. The variety we call Aiiisim was exhibited under a 
Kussian name meaning "beauty," while a small yellow apple 
was called Anisimovka. I learned that Russian apple nomen- 
clature is still in a state of confusion, but the work now under 
way will throw more light on the subject The inherent diffi- 
culty of comparing varieties in, two countries so far apart will 
ppobahly necessitate our doing the work alone so far as needed 
for our northwestern states. 



At Moscow, I found Prof. R, Schrocder, who has been a 
leader in Russian horticulture for over fifty years, still active 
and in good health. Some years ago he crossed the small 
berry-fruited crab of Siberia, Pynis baccata, with several vari- 
eties of the Russian apples. These hybrids are now coming 
into bearing and are very promising. One I noticed was over 
twice the size of Whitney and of good quality. Dr. Schroeder 
thought that these hybrids would extend the northern limit of 
Russian apple culture to a considerable extent. For southern 
Wisconsin this union of species ^vill very likely have no value 
but it may give us apples hardy upon our northernmost boun- 
dary and in Winnipeg and Assiniboin. 

In eastern Turkestan and western China I found a race of 
small, sweet winter apples, with flesh and skin red throughout. 
It is promising as the anjceetor of a race of red-fleshed apples. 
A variety of this type of late found -its way into Germany from 
Turkestan under the name of Pyrus Malus Niedzwetzkyana. 
The wood, young leaves and cambium layer also ^ow much 
red, I met Mr. Niedzwetzky at Vemoe, the capital of the 
Semi retch insk province; he found the apple in the mountains 
between Turkestan and China, The name is a trifle diificult 
for American tongues. 

A NEW RASPBEBRT. 

One thousand plants, the entire obtainable stock, was secured 
of a neiv species of raspberry of trailing habit, recently discov- 
ered by explorers in the mountains of extreme northern China. 
The fruit ia orange yellow in color, of large size and of peculiar 
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but very pleasant flavor. The plant has proven hardy, pn> 
ductive and desirable at the Imperial Botanic Gardeua at St. 
Petersburg, and is worthy of a trial. Botanically the plant is 
known as Ruhus xanihocarpus. Bureau et Franchet, Probably 
the Chinese yellow raspberry will be a good ooniinon name. 

A NEW HEDGE AND FKDIT PLANT. 

At St. Petersburg I was interested in a large shrub from Ir- 
kutsk, Siberia, This plant {Hippophaea rhamnoides) is also 
found in western Europe, but this winter kills in Kussia, while 
that from Irkutsk is perfectly hardy and bears good fruit, simi- 
lar to Buffalo berries. Tho plant is of the salne botanical family 
as the Buffalo berry and the Russian wild olive. The bush is 
tlkomy and useful for hedges; the fruit is extensively used in 
Siberia for preserves. A cordial is also made from it 

THE BDSSIAN REMEDY FOR EOOT-KILLING. 

I inquired at many places in Russia regarding their method 
of preventing the root-killing of young apple trees in nursery 
and orchard. As is well known, this is a great source of tjou- 
ble in a large part of the prairie nortliwest. I found that the 
Kuaeians had solved the problem by using the true h&r^ fruited 
Siberian crab, Pyrus baccata, as a stock. Dr. Schroeder at 
Moscow told me that the seedlings are transplanted into nur- 
sery rows and budded at the usual time in August. The trees 
make a good growth in the nursery, bear at least two years ear- 
lier in orchard and are dwarfed somewhat in size of tree. 

In the aoutbem parts of Russia, as at Kiev, where even 
Fremch pears are grown, 1 found the nursery stocks to be mostly 
ordinary apple seedlings from Germany and France, aS they 
were cheaper than apple seedlings of Russian origin which were 
difficult to obtain in commercial quantities. (A similar state 
. of affairs obtains in America where crab seedlings obtained 
from Prance, or grown from imported seed, are at times cheaper 
than seedlings from seed saved at our own eider mills.) Pyrus 
baccaia is the hardiest known species of the apple and is hardy 
even at the Agricultural Experiment Station at Indian Head, 
about 350 miles west of Winnipeg, on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
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way, where the thermometer goes down to 52 or more degrees 
below zero, Pyrus haccafa should not bo confounded with Pp- 
rua prunifolia, of whieli Transcend<'nt is an example, and ap- 
pears more subject to bliglit^ Seed of Siberia is not yet com- 
mercially obtainable. I would suggest saving the seeds of the 
old cherry crab, also the old Yellow or Red Siberian. The true 
P. haccaia has deciduous calyx segments, that is, the old sepale 
at the "blossom end" of the apple fall off towards maturity. A 
Russian writer recommends especially Pyrus baccata cerasifor- 
mis and Pyrus baccata cerasiformis rubra. Experience in 
America has already sh<ywn that the e\iltivated apple makes a 
poor union in top-grafting npon the Siberian crab. Nor will 
root-grafting upon pieces of crab root be enough. No roo*s 
from the scion should be permitted. The stocks for a fair test 
should be handled much like the JIahaleb or Mazzard stocks 
for the cherry in the eastern nurseries, setting the stocks in nur- 
sery first and afterwards, when established, budding or grafting 
the cultivated apples upon them. It may largely do away with 
root-grafting in the winter, and hence make the trees more ex- 
pensive, but the metliod is worth trying. Perhaps blight may 
interfere with the success of this method in some localities. 
All that remains to be testetl by experiment. It will take many 
experiments to fully settle the question. Let all who can try 
a few and report results. 

Thursday A. ll. 

President called meeting to order. 

Mr. Hoxie offers resolution relative to death of Mrs. Adams. 
Mrs. Campbell moves adoption of tlie resolution. Seconded. 
Motion is carried. 

President — We will now take up our regular program. 

President requests Vice Preeident .Johnson to preside, 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS. 



President Kellogg reads annual address as follows : 

Frieinds and Members of the State Horticnltnral Society : 

At this time when the horticulturists of. Wisconsin are called 
together in rminion it becomes my duty to submit to yoii a brief 
review of the conditions of horticulture, and present such sug- 
gestfons and reconimondaticais for your consideration that may 
serve as a guide in our future work. This no doubt is expected 
in return for the honor and pleasure of standing at. the head of 
a society which was organized with this one great, end in view, 
the upbuilding of horticulture in every npok and corner of the 
great state of Wisconsin. We have again met, for our mutual 
good. By exchanging our experiences, our successes, our fail- 
ures, we shall receive as well as impart much information that 
will be of benefit to us all. This is the great school where all 
are teachers and all are pupils. By a united effort we can make 
our labors aa horticulturists more productive of pleasure and 
profit The discussions upon the to]»ics presented will bring 
out important questions to stimulate inquiries and impress upon 
our minds the best methods o£ performing the various details of 
our work. In casting a retrospective glance over the past we 
note the great improvement in the production and dissemination 
of new fruits and flowers brought about mainly by the organiza- 
tion of such societies as ours and holding of such meetings as 
this where new fruits and new methods are discussed, and the 
knowledge, experience, and discoveries of each individual event- 
ually become the common property of all. 

You who were present at the early meetings of this society 
and have since aided by your presence and experience at nearly 
e\'ery annual reunion are indeed veterans of horticulture, and to 
each of you, the living and the dead, are justly due the rewards 
of a well spent life and a duty well performed, in the developing 
of new fruits, flowers, and vegetables. The time will never 
come when we can lay aside oiir work and say we have reachetl 
the highest limit in the evolution of plant life. 

The possibilities for improvements on the present high staofX- 
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ard of fruits and flowers are infinite and yet in the embryo state, 
and the problem is still given U9 how we can further advance 
toward perfection of these — Nature's best gifts to man. 

While we should fix the idea of improvement or advancement 
permanently before the fruit grower, another important ques- 
tion for us to consider at this time is not the selection of varie- 
ties, location, cultivation, etc., but "How can we make the busi- 
ness of fruit growing pay ?" The past season's experience with 
small fruits selling at wholesale from 40 cents to 50 cents per 
case and leaving scarcely any margin of profit to the grower. 
This question comes home to all .who are engaged in this indus- 
try eommei-cially. However attractive this work may be, un- 
less the cash receipts at the close of the liarvest more than equal 
all expenses, including a fair compensation for our labor, the 
sooner we lay down, our tools and abandon fruit growing as a 
business the less our capital will be exhausted, I do not wish 
to speak discouragingly of the small fruit industry as it has been 
the foundation for many a liappy home and materially aided 
many children in securing the benefits of a common school edu- 
cation. There is scarcely a hamlet or village in the state of 
Wisconsin but has its supply of home grown berries and a sur- 
plus to ship— and the result has been there is no margin of profit 
to the grower. 

This brings up the question of canning and evaporating, 
which in the future will be an important factor connected with 
the small fruit industry. Theee are questions which should re- 
ceive your consideration. 

At the last annual meeting of this society it was decided to 
make an exhibit of fruits at the Trans^Mississippi Exposition, 
and the sum of $500 was appropriated from the general fund to 
maintain such an exhibit. This amount seemed insignificant, 
as compared with the exhibit tlie state of Wisconsin should 
make and maintain the high reputation she received at New 
Orleans and the (^i'olumbian Expositions. We secured 300 
square feet of space, at a cost of $1 50, leaving the small sum of 
$350 with which to collect, set np and maintain a creditable ex- 
hibit. This amount was found entirely inadequate, and at the 
summer meeting the society was authorized to borrow $1,000 
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or so much thereof as was deemed advisable to make a creditable 
exhibit I am pleased to inform you we were obliged to bor- 
row but $300, and thus making an ecoD(anical exhibit that in 
many respects was second to none and was the admiration of 
thousands of visitors from nearly every state in the union. 

The Exposition has come and gone; while we may have some 
regrets, yet there were many pleasant experiences. I feel that 
the meager sum of money was well expended in maintaining our 
reputation as an apple growing state. 

The thanks of this society are certainly due Mr. A. L. Hatch, 
who accepted the responsibility of setting up our exhibit, and 
his untiring efforts in soliciting, caring for and maintaining the 
exhibit for nearly four weeks; also to those who so cheerfully 
and generously responded with the choicest of fruit to maintain 
the exhibit. 

The large crop of apples with which our state was favored 
the past, season is evidence that wo have passed that period of 
doubt and uncertainty as to the successful and profitable ordiard- 
ing in Wisconsin. 

Let us strive to maintain the reputation we have made and 
plant only such varieties as are adapted to our soils and climate 
and will bring highest prices in market I feel that we are ]'ust 
now entering on a new era in commercial orcharding in Wiscon- 
sin, and there is a great work for this society in eliminating 
many varieties. We now have on onr list and recommend only 
those which have proved hardy, productive and of commercial 
value by actual test. On account of the amount of money ex- 
pended in making an exhibit at the Omaha Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition, our treasury will have been drained very low and 
if not reimbursed by the present legislature it will be necessary ' 
to exercise the most rigid economy in the administration of the 
affairs of our society the ctmiing year. 

At our last annual meeting a committee was appointed to con- 
fer with Gov. Scofield, who heartily endorsed the project of an 
exhibit at Omaha and the maintenance of onr reputation as a 
fruit growing state. I have every reason to believe that his 
excellency, the Governor, will lend us valuable assistance in se- 
curing le^slation for the reimbursement of our treasury. There- i 
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fore, I would reeomnientl that.tlie Executive Committee of this 
society instruct the Committee on Legislation to draft a bill and 
have the same introduced at the present session of the legislature 
for the reimbursement of our treasury to the amount of money 
expended in making the exhibit at the Trans-Mississippi Expo- 
sition. 

Our system of trial stations which was established in 1890 
is now practically abandoned. Being located in the central 
and southern parts of our state where many individuals were 
experimenting along the same line, they did not produce the 
results which were anticipated. However, they were of value 
to the inhabitants of the immediate neighborliood in which therv' 
were located. The demands of the northern portion of our state 
are vastly different and more imperative than the southern and 
various questions arise as to the best methods of- perfecting and 
extending our trial station system. 

Our state legislation has wisely appropriated the sum of $250 
anniially for the maintenance of trial stations, and it is impera- 
tive on this society to establish these stations where they will bo 
of greatest benefit to the greatest number of people in solving 
the perplexing problems of horticulture. I will again iirge the 
necessity for more trial stations in northern Wisconsin and 
earnestly recommend this for your consideration. 

It was my pleasure to serve tho new State Board of Agricul- 
ture, as Superintendent of the Horticultural Department at the 
State Eair, I am pleased to say that onr fruit growers and flor- 
ists, mainly members of our society, notwithstanding the low 
premiums offered, responded with as fine a show of frmts and 
flowers as was ever made at any of our State Fairs. As horti- 
ailture is closely identified with and a branch of agriculture, 
so should the relations of onr society be closely identified with 
the State Board of Agriculture and of the most friendly nature. 
While we have every assurance that the premiums in this de- 
partment will be raised to an amount that will be commensurate 
with premiums in other departments, I would suggest that dur- 
ing this session we take notice of the situation and express our 
views in resolution, appropriate to the occasion. 

Our library, which is now composed mainly of onr anntial 
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rejKjrta and reports of noighboring states and is valuable as a 
reference work, it dofs not contain tliat specific inforiiialioii 
that is prosented by individual authors. I ^voiild surest that 
our Secretary be authorized to purchase for our society ami 
place upon the shelves of our library scientific and instructive 
books relating to horticulture, not to exceed the amount of $25. 
If this could be contini;cd for a aeries of years we would soon be 
in possession of a library tliat would be an honor to tlie society. 

We need more memberships in our state society. How besS 
to accomplish this is a perplexing problem. While our mem- 
borship has shown a marked increase since the advent of our 
"Wisconsin Horticulturist" it has not reached the number wc 
had anticipated. 

There is an impea^tive duty resting on. every member of (his 
society that no one else can perforin. All should exert their in- 
fluence to increase the circulation of our magazine and thus se- 
cure more memberships. At a conservative estimate as com- 
pared with the horticultural interests of our state we should have 
at least a membership of 800, all working in harmony for the 
upbuilding of a most worthy industry — the adornment of our 
homes and the production of healthful fruits and beafttiful 
flowers. 

Although the past season to the horticulturist has been one 
of discoiiragement, beset with close competition and low prices, 
it is doubtful that we shall ever attain that height of perfec- 
tion when we shall know Just what to plant, how to cultivate, 
how to spray, how to harvest and how to market that our work 
may be without some disappointments. 

Mr. Hoxie — I have another resolution to take the place of the 
five-minute speech that I was put down for. (Reads resolution 
relative to tree agents.) 

Dr. Loope moves adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. Hatch — I move that this resolution be referred to the com- 
mittee on Resolutions. Carried. 

Mr. Philips reads telegram from railway agent at Chicago. 

President — We will now listen to the report of the secretary. 
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Mr. Philips reads report. 

President — The financial part of this report will be referred 
to the committee on Finances, balance to the committee on Res- 
olutions. . 

Motion made tliat H. F. Thurston and W. B. Lloyd be made 
honorary members for the following year. Carried. 

Mrs. Johnson— I would like to add the name of Miss Kayser. 
Carried. 

Mrs. Campbell — I move that Professor Hanson be made hon- 
orary member of this society for the ensuing year. Carried. 

Motion that N. A. Kluck be made honorary member for one 
year, as be voluntarily crossed the boundary from Illinois in 
order to attend our meeting. Carried. 

Mr. Thurston makes announcement relative to Mr. Perriam 
not being able to come on account of the grip. 

Mr. Philips reads letter from J. S. Harris. Letter of greet- 
ing: 

La Crescent, Minn., Feb. ,8th, 1899. 
Friend Philii)3: — 

I would have liked very much to have been present at tJiia 
meetmg of your State Horticultural Society, but this extreme 
oold weather makes it imprudent for one of my age and con- 
dition of health to venture away from my very comfortable 
home. I wish you may have a very profitable meeting and royal 
good time. Please remember me to the friends and old veterans 
who may be present, especially Stickney, Tuttle, Plumb, Kel- 
logg and others who have long been fighting the good fight, amj 
are conquering the enemies of successful fruit growing. Coun- 
sel the younger members to draw inspiration from their good 
words and works, and coiitinne to work imtil every farm shall 
have its good orchard and every homo shall be a model of beauty, 
comfort, peace and plenty. 

Yours truly, 
J. S. Harris, 

P. S. I enclose a hastily written report of Mr. Loudon's seed- 
ling grape exhibit at last State Fair. Perhaps you can use it 
in report or magazine. 

President — It is customary before election to give all mem- 
bers a chance to pay their annual dues. 
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President — We will now proceed to elect offiwrs for tlie en- 
Bning year. 

Mr. Kellogg rccedvod largest number of votes for President. 

Mr. Kell<^^^ — I sincerely thank you for the honor you have 
conferred upon me, but I will under no circumstances permit 
my name to go before the convention. 

Nomination speech for Dr. Loope, by Mr. Babcocb of Omro. 

Mr, Hoxie— I wish to say that we have old members in the so- 
ciety who have worked hard for vs. I have not a thing to aay 
against Dr. Loope, hut I would like to see some of our older 
members honored, and therefore I present -the name of Mr. 
Franklin Johnson, of Baraboo. , 

Mr. Johnson elected President, 

Mr. Babcoek, of Omro, Vice President. ■ , - - ! 

Mr. Philips, of West Balem, Secretary. 

Mr. Coe, Fort Atkinson, Treasurer. 

Mrs. Vie Campbell, Evansville, Corresponding Secretary, 

Prof, GofF, Madison, member of the Trial Orchard Commit- 
tee 

Mrs. Campbell makes announcement relative to railroad oer- 
tiflcates. 

President— We will now take up the paper by George J. Kel- 
1<^ of Janesville, Future of the Small Fruit Industry in Wis- 
conpin. 

Mr. Kellogg — I did not consider this question assigned to me 
of sufficient importance to write it up. What I have to say, I 
can say in a very few words. I wish to emphasize the fact that 
for the last thirteen years our state has been running farm insti- 
tutes all over the state and has sent our best men, horticultural 
men, to every institute for the last thirteen years, and we have so 
thoroughly and satisfactorily humbugged the farmers that they 
have gone into fruits in wholesale. The fact is that the future 
industry of the fruits in Wisconsin has all been knocked to thun- 
der. As long as yon have the institutes, and prices are low, it 
will remain this way, 

Mr, Tuttle — I think all the small fruits will be knocked out 
this winter. Suggests leaving out the word "humbug." 

Mr. Edwards — Is that the correct way to look at this matter t 
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I uiidorstand tliat we are organized as a society to promote the 
raising of fruit for the individual grower, not for commercial 
puri)oses. It is of more conaoqiience to the farmers of Wiscon- 
sin, a thousand times, than it is to the oommercial grower. 

Mr, Underwood- — I do not believe thetr© are 10 per cent of 
the farmers in tlie country who have fruit on their table as they 
ought to have. I think tJiat is where the work of the society 
ought to lie. Do not bo discouraged because commercial fruit 
growing may have been over-done. 

Mr, Hoxie — I suppose that what Triend Kello^ suggests was 
a tremendous joke. It is the work of the farm institutes and 
the work of our society to educate the people to the point where 
they will grow their own fruit. 

Mr. Austin — I do not wish to lock horns with brother Kel- 
logg, as he usually says what he means, but it is our duty as hor- 
ticulturists to educate the people as there is nothing so healthful 
as nice ripe fruit 

Hr. Kellc^g — I am glad I threw in this little bomb. It waked 
these folks up. The farmers have become very much enlight- 
ened, and when we now ask for place on the prc^rara at the in- 
stitutes for our fruit talks they give us twice as much time as 
we ask for. I have taught the boys how to graft, I have dis- 
tributed apple seeds, requesting the boys to plant them. What 
we want is to have every farmer have all he can use, and they 
won't have it if they do not raise it. Tliis winter is cleaning 
out the blackberry crop, and a portion of the raspberries, and if 
you have not covered your strawberries, it will take them in 
March, 

Preside nt-^Motion to adjourn is now in order. 

Motion carried. 

Mr, Edwards-^I move that this address be referred to the 
committee to report on, 

Mrs. Campbell — I move to amend the motion by saying that 
this address of our president shall be referred to the respective 
committees to which it refers. Seconded, 

Motion is carried. 

President— Next topic upon our program is the Eeport of 
our Secrotary, 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, A. J. PHILIPS. 

Members of the State Horticultural Society : 

In presenting this, my fifth annual report, will say: In look- 
ing it carefully over I find I cannot improve on what I said in 
my last year's report iip to the middle of page 88. Please read 
that over carefully before reading this report of 1898 and '99, 
as it contains my best thoughts and suggestions relative to tlie 
welfare of our society and horticulture in our stata. I am fully 
saisfied we write too much, we read too mnchi, we plant too many 
varieties, we find too much fault. We must, to get the best re- 
sults, condense our words, our thoughts and our works— and we 
will reap better results. The great orehardist of the world, Fred 
Wellhouae, of Kansas, though he has planted 1,G40 acres of 
apple treee told me in a conversation at Omaha that in his large 
operations he has settled right down to five varieties of apples, 
and has planted no more for twelve years past of those that 
he found to be productive, good, salable and money makers; 
a great contrast with some of our northern growers who boast 
of showing one hundred varieties of apples. I tried to condense 
and boil down our last report, and am happy to say I have re- 
ceived more compliments on it than any I have ever issued. 
Only one real criticism and that a friendly one from an old set- 
tler in southern Wisconsin, who said, "I see you say on page 88 
that you have no report in your library that dates back of 1871. 
Xow," he says, "I have the reports that were published in the 
Wisconsin Farmer of the meetings of the State Horticultural So- 
ciety for the years '63, '64, 'C5 and '66, and must say they are 
to me as useful and interesting reading as those I find in your 
report of 1898." Quite ooniplimentary to Prof. Bailey and the 
rest of us who have been trying to learn all these years. This 
criticism ought to help us as it is a gentle hint that we must con- 
dense, and try witli renewe-d energy to do better work. It led 
me to ask myself the question, What advancement have we made 
during the nearly thirty years that I have been a member of the 
society? Have we been of any benefit to our state, or has the 
state been of any benefit to us? I answered. Yes, surely. At ^Ic 
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first we had only a name and a few earnest workers. Some of 
those are gone but their works do follow them. Some of them 
are witJi us still as this meeting has demonstrated, as ready and 
willing as in the days of yore to give us the benefits of their ex- 
perience. Kow we have a society that is wielding an infiuence, 
and though some of our sister stateis greatly outnumber us iu 
membership we must console ourselves and show the world tJiat 
it is true that what we lack in numbers we make up in quality. 
Our annual re^xirts are sought for and read in many other states. 
Calls are coming from various institutions of learning for full 
seta of our reports and we fill them as far as we are able, some 
years being exhausted. We now have a professor of horticul- 
ture in our state university. We have a fine horticultural build- 
ing, where the prineiplee of our chwien profession are taught to 
young men of our own beloved state, and this winter young men 
from seventeen different states are among our students. We 
now have a liberal state a]>propriation to carry on our work. We 
have a state Experiment Station, where all, whether tliey pay 
taxes or not, can learn valuable les?ons by visiting the station or 
asking for the reports and bulletins of the same. We have been 
enabled by the liberality of our legislature to establish, plant and 
maintain a trial orchard in townshij) 2!) in ifarathon county, to 
test the hardiness and productiveness of fruit trees so that plant- 
ers can have a chance to obtain information to guide them in 
selecting varieties and prevent their being swindled by dislionest 
tree po<ldlers, showing that our money is invested and our efforts 
directed in the right direction or benefiting the farmers of Wis- 
consin, especially in the northern part. By the efforts of the 
members of our society and other fruit growers in Wisoonain 
wo were enabled to make a cre<litable show of apples at Phila- 
delphia in 1870, a fine show at Kew Orleans, and a splendid 
show at the great World's Fair in Chicago in 18D3, and a won- 
derful show at Omaha in 1898. This show was largely made 
up of seedlings produced in our own state, and I can do no better 
here than to use the superintendent of the exhibition, Professor 
Taylor's own language, when he said to me in ^vriting: "I do 
not think that during the time your exhibit was there any single 
exhibit attracted more attention or favorable comment, than the 
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one from jour state." So I cannot but think that wo must re- 
port progress, and right here 1 will aay when conteanplating 
making that exhibit last winter the governor of our state ad- 
vised us to go ahead and make it even if we were obliged to bor- 
row to do it, which we did, saying he had no doubt if we made a 
good show that the legislature would make an appropriation this 
winter to reimburse us, and it is now a suitable time for our 
l^ialative committee to take action in this matter. From cor- 
respondence I have received 'and conversations I have had I am 
satisfied we ought to furnish the trees for at least two more trial 
orchards in northern Wisconsin, to be run on a somewhat cheaper 
plan. Owing to the fact that our new State Board of Agricul- 
ture started in to hold a fair last fall with but little funds, the 
premiums were so small that many did not exhibit fruit, and 
some that did show went home dissatisfied. But the ^ow was 
quite good, and President Trne has assured us that the premiums 
will be increased next year. Our summer meeting at Apploton 
was well attended, profitable and interesting. The noted writer, 
Eben E. Bexford, was in attendance, also Uncle Dart of Minne- 
sota, Ciias. A. Dolton and Jonathan Perriam of Illinois, all of 
whom helped to make the meeting a success. To the citizens of 
Apploton, to the trustees of the Congregational church, and to 
the local society of Omro, we were much indebted for the large 
attendance, the interesting sessions and the beautiful and com- 
modious place to hold our meetings. For two future summer 
meetings I recommend some place in eastern or southern Wis- 
consin, whichever place offers the best inducements for 1899, 
and if the orchard does well and a sufficient interest can be 
worked up with the citizens of Wausau I am in favor of holding 
the summer meeting there in the year 1900, so all who atteaid 
can visit and look over the trees and fruit in the trial orchard 
and the society have a chance to know more about it. 

La^t June I received notice from the superintendent of pub- 
lic property that our library room had been assigned for otheo- 
purposes, so I had to move the books, I found a place for them 
in the room occupied by the State Board of Agriculture, where 
through the kindness of Capt. Chase they are carefully cared for. 
We had quite a surplus of several years back and as they con- ' 
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tainod valuable infoiination and cost the state money to print 
thcan, rather tliaii to have tliciii destroyed Mr. Chase has been 
packing them and sending theiu to institutes in northern Wis- 
consin. We have not near volumes enough to satisfy the calls 
for tliean at the institutes, and as the paper covers are so unde- 
sirable 1 think we should ask the legislature to give us our whole 
quota bonnd in cloth as it would not increase the cost very much. 
In conclusion I will say, that I can not so far see why the man- 
agers of the Western Passenger Association have made such 
rigid rules in regard to our certificates in Wisconsin, while for 
western [xiints they have made an open rate of one fare and a 
third to public gatherings and do not even require certificates. 
The Wisconsin cheese makers, an association mn for the sole 
purp(«e of increasing the output of cheese from tbe state and 
to educate the makers to manufacture a better article — a com- 
modity which the railroads would be paid for carrying — went 
home disgusted. Tliey were obliged to pay an agent'$6,00 to 
stamp and deliver their certificates. They failed to get the 
. roquirod 100, and were obliged to pay full fare home, or as some 
of t,hein proposed to walk, and lose $6.00 besides. Many of 
them said they woidd do all they could to secure the two-cent 
rate on all the leading roads. Neither can I see why our so- 
ciety, which is working to increase the amount of fruit to be 
shipped on the railroads in and out of Ihe state, should be re- 
quired to pay this same $6.00, which we have done, and then 
run the risk of losing it and bceidca paying full fare for our 
members and delegates home if we fail to have the one hundred 
in attendance. Many of our members have written me they are 
disgiisted with the arrangement and that they will do all in their 
power to secure the passage of the two-cent -a -mile fare. 

The following is the financial statement of the 3ecretarj''s of- 
fice: 

Secretary's salary $.^00.00 

Miscellaneous expenses 49.43 

Printing 22.50 

Postage 46.00 

Stationery r.j^ . ,u L -tHltteS 
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Express $13.90 

Freight 15.41 

Telegrams 1.95 

$460. 6i 
Febmary 6, 1899. 

Received on salary $300.00 

Recedved nnaoellflnotms ex 160.64 

$460.64 

Thursday P. M. 

Professor N. E. Hanson, of the So-.ith Dakota Agricultural 
Oolle^, called for. 

Professor Hansen referred to the work of the Interstate Com- 
mittee which met at La Crosse last fall to classify the Russian 
apples. The present confused system of nomenclature of the 
Russian apples was mentioned, and the need of uniformity il- 
lustrated by several examples. The CharlamofF cornea in after 
the Unehesa and is a better eating apple. There. are now two 
distinct varieties under this name, No, 262 and Oharlamoff as 
grown by Tuttle and Mitchell. ' The latter is too near the Duch- 
ess to be of much value; it has now been named Sehroeder'a 
CharlamofF, No. 262, called Peterson's Charlamoff in Minne- 
sota, is now named Charlamoff. The Anisim is grown under 
several names in Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota ; if all these are 
not identical we can not tell them apart. Now, we have con- 
cluded to give the name Anisim to all these. A description has 
been adopted for each variety. We want to bring order out of 
chaca. ■ No recommendations are made as-to varieties, aa that 
must be left to each local society. 

President — Is there any action you wish to take in regard to 
this report ? 

Professor Goff— I move that the society adopt this report of 
the Rusaian Apple Nomenclature Commission at this convention. 

Motion is carried. 

The report is as follows: 
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REPORT OF THE FIRST MEETING OF THE RUSSIAN 
APPLE NOMENCLATURE COMMISSION. 

(Meeting held at La Crosse, Wis., Aug. 30-31, 1898.) 

Clakence Wedge, President, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 

N. E. Hansen, Secretary, Brookings, South Dakota, 
It is well known to fruit, men tliat the nomenclature of Rus- 
sian apples imported into the Northwest is mu<di mixed. There 
are various reasons for this confusion. The eions as originally 
imported were in many cases mixed, and in Russia itself the 
nomenclature has not yet been fully worked out for all parts of 
the fruit-growing sections. To this must be added errors in 
handling such an immense list of varieties in this country. Also 
the fact tJiat among the great number of Russian apples are 
found well-defined groups or families. By this is meant that 
some varieties so closely resemble each other as to be nearly or 
quite identical. Slight differences may be apparent in season, 
quality, size and appearance of fruit, and in habit and other 
characteristics of tree, but for all practical piirpoees they are too 
nearly the same to warrant more than one representative of the 
group being put into general cultivation. To cut down the list 
would greatly simplify matters pomological, and the need of it 
has been long felt 

In order to make a beginning in this work the State Horticul- 
tural Societies of Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin and South Dakota 
appointed a Commission, which met in the annex of Hotel Ea- 
persen. La Crosse, Wis., August 30 and 31, 1898. Wisconsin 
was represented by A. G. Tuttle, of Baraboo, Prof. E. S. GofF, 
of the State University at Madison, and by A. J. Philips, Sec- 
retary of the State Horticultural Society, West Salem. Iowa 
was represented by J. B. Mitchell, of Cresco, C. G. Patten, of 
Charles City, and J. Sexton, of Ames. Prof. J. L. Budd, of the 
Iowa Agricultural Collie, the highest authority on Russian 
fruits, was represented by Mr. J. Sexton, who has been his chief 
assistant for tlie past twenty-three ^i^ears, Minnesota was rep- 
resentetl by J. S. Harris, of La Crescent, Prof. S. B. Green, of 
Iho ITiiivorsity of Minnesota, and Clarence Wedge, of Albert 
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Lea. South Dakota was represented by Prof. N. E. Hansen, of 
the State Agricultural College, at Brookings. 

All the members wore present except Professor Goff, who waa 
unavoidably detained from attending the meeting. The Com- 
mission was called to order Tuesday morning, August 30. Upon 
unanimous motion Mr, A. G. Tuttle, the senior member of the 
Commission, was elected temporary President. Ifr. TuttJe 
thianked the ra^mibcrs for tlie honor conferred, but stated that his 
eighty-three years ought to excuse him from the heavier duties of 
the meeting. The Commission adjourned to the Inter-State 
Fair at the La Crosse Fair grounds to inspect Mr. Tuttle's large 
collection of Russian apples, LTpori returning, the work of im- 
packing sample apples brought by the various members was 
completed and the Commission ^vas ready for work. 

Clarence Wedge was elected President and N. E. Hansen, Sec- 
retary. Mr. Wedge thanked for the honor conferred and said 
that our object is to find out our agreements rather than our 
differences; to correct tjic nomenclature rather than to get at 
tJieir value as varieties. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted as a pre- 
amble to the groups or families of apples brought xinder consid- 
eration : 

"The varieties here grouped as members o( the same families, while 
In a lew cases differing somewhat In characteristics ot tree, are so 
nearly identical in fruit that for exhibition and commercial purposes 
they are practically the same and should I>e so considered." 

In the following lists the word "spurious" indicates that the 
name preceding it properly belongs to another variety with which 
it has been mixed. The word "group" or "type" may be used if 
preferred for the word "family." The descriptions adopted 
serve to fix the varieties which have attracted special attention in 
part or all of the region represented by the Commission, No 
attempt was made to make a complete report on all the Russian 
apples. The numbers indicating size of fruit are according to 
the scale adopted by the American Pomol<^ical Society. 

In the following lists the heading of each group is the name 
adopted as the official name for the group. . 

All varietdes sent out from different sources are inclnaeff too 
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help locate errors and duplicates. The season given is that on 
the north boundary of Iowa. 

TnE UIBKKNAL GROUP. 

Hibernal, No. 378; Lieby or Kecumbent, 240; Yellow Arca- 
dian, 327; Juicy Burr, 544 (spurious) ; Konienskoe, 599 (spu- 
rious) ; Silken Leaf, 75 if. ; Recumbent, 41 M. ; Zuzoff (spuri- 
ous) ; Pendent Ear; Omensk (spurious); Romna (spurious); 
Oatrakoff, United Statf« Departoent (spurious). 

Dbstription: Hibernal — Size, 5; form, oblate; color, yellowisli 
gree't. stripes and aplaHhea of pale red, many white dots; cavity, med- 
ium rarrow, deep, ruaeeted extending over base; stem, medium; basin, 
broad, medium deep, corrugated; calyx, half open; fleBh, yellowish 
green, medium flne; flavor, sour; season, early winter; origin, Russia. 

C. G. Patten; I And that Pendant Ear Is not one-tenth the value of 
Hibernal with me, because It does not bear, and yet the fruit Is the 

DUCHESS GjSOL'P. 

DncheHs; Duchess of Oldenburg; Oldenburg; Arabian, 184; 
Borovinka; 245; White Krini; Anisette, 185; Glass. Green. 

Dbbcbiption; I>uchess — Size, 6; form, roundish oblate; color, green- 
ish yellow with red stripes; cavity, regular, medium deep, narrow, light 
russeted; stem, medium; basin, broad, corrugated; calyx, half open; 
flesh, light yellow, rather coarse; core, medium, closed; flavor, rather 
sharp acid; season, August; origin, Russia; tree, medium upright. 

A. G. Tuttle: My Glass Green colors up more than Duchess, and 
keeps its flavor longer than Duchess after coloring. It is a better ap- 
ple in my experience to grow than Duchess. Of late years I have set 
Glass Green instead of Duchess, as It is a better tree, and more valua- 
ble because keeping its quality longer after coloring. 

C. G. Patten: The Anisovka I got from Dr. Regel is distinctly of the 
Anis family and of very upright habit. Peterson of Wauconia and 
Reeves of Waverly say that Borovinka is better than Duchess: 

S. B. Green: That is J. M. Underwood's opinion. 

C. Wedge: Mr. Peterson said his Borovinka was a better keeper, but 
his Duchess were old decrepit trees, while his Borovinka were young 

LONGFIELD GKOUP. 

Longfield, 161; 57 M.; English Pippin, 587; Good Peasant 
(spurious) ; 387 (spurious). 

Deslhiption : Long/leld — Size, i to 5; form, roundish conical; color, 
shady side yellow with greenish bloom, sunny side yellow and red with 
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small gray dots In akin; cavity, deep, smooth; stem, long; basin, flat, 
ribbed; calyx, half open; core, closed; flesh, white, fine grained; flavorj 
slightly sub-acid, aromatic; Beason, November to January; origin, Rus- 
Bla; ttee, strong, spreading, drooping grower, grayish woolly leaves 
and shoots. 

J. Seston: No. 31 M is the true Good Peasant as received by Profes- 
sor Budd direct from Moscow, but some Anisim cions were mixed with 
it. and the No. 387 spurious was simply mistalien for No. 587. We Qnd 
31 H hardier than Longfield and a good hearer. 

A. G. Tuttle: I have 300 Longfleld in orchard, and think It hardier 
than Duchess and that it will b^ar more abuse than any tree I know 
of, not excepting Hibernal. Longfleld is a great annual bearer, a good 
table apple, and the leaf never scabs. 

CHAKLAMOFF GEOUP. 

Charlamoff, 2(i2 ; Peterson's CharlamoiF ; Champanskoe ; 
Pointed Pipka, 361; Champagne, 112 M. This Charlamoff is 
entirely distinct from the Charlamoff as grmvn by. J. B. Mitchell 
and A. G. Tuttle, which is a flat apple of upright habit of tree, 
and not as valuable as many more of the same season. The 
Charlamoff of Mitchell and Tuttle it was decided to name 
Schroeder's Charlamoff. In other words, two varieties have 
been imported iinder the name Charlamoff, and this name is now 
given to the better one of the two. 

Description: Charlamoff — Size, 5 to 6; lorm, oblong conical; color, 
greenish yellow striped a^d splashed with red; cavity, medium deep, 
often with large lobes; stem, medium slender, basin, deep wrinkled; 
caiys, nearly closed: flesh, greenish white, tender; flavor, pleasant, 
-vinous acid; season. September; origin, Russia; tree, strong, regular, 
spreading grower, thick topped; the whole tree has a distinct yellow- 
ish green aspect; leaves, large, lightish green with many red veins. 

S. B. Green: The Charlamoff grown by Andrew Peterson, of Wau- 
conia, Minn., and hence called Peterson's Charlamoff, is generally a 
little later than Duchess; tree a spreading grower, with foliage and 
bark lighter thaa Duchess; flavor, a mild sub-acid. 

J. S. Harris: I do not think this variety Is quite as hardy as Duch- 
ess. The Charlamoff of Tuttle la a flat apple, with upright habit of 
tree, and ia too near Duchess to be of special value. 

A. G. Tuttle: My Charlamoff is not as valuable as many more of the 
same season, yet I would put it In my list of the best flfty varieties. 

N. E. Hansen: In European nuKseries Charlamofsky is a synonym 
of Duchess. , 
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J. B. Mitcliell: I would put Tuttle's ChariamotE in my Hat of the 
best sixteen varieties. 

C. G. Patten: Peterson's Charlamoft I find makeB a large, spreading 
tree, and bears reasonably young. 

S. B. Green: It might avoid confusion to name Peterson's Charla- 
moff Champagne. 

KOMNA GKOUP. 

Romna, 599; Romenskoe. The large, round, green winter 
apple as grovm by Mr. Tuttle, <xf Wisconsin, under the name of 
Romenskoe, will hereafter be known as the true Romna. Thia 
settles the matter definitely, as Hibernal has beem mixed with 
Bomna as originally sent out from Russia. 

Description: Romna— Size, 6; rorm, smooth, round conical, very 
regular; color, darlt green with brownish red on sun side, covered with 
grayUh bloom, thickly Bfirlnkled with large grayish dots; cavity, acute, 
deep, regular; stem, medium and stout, often knobbed; basin, shallow, 
narrow, wrinkled; calyx, closed; flesh, white, fine grained; flavor, mild, 
pleasant acid; season, late winter and spring; tree, spreading. Irreg- 
ular, dwarf. 

A. G. Tuttle: Romna Is a good apple, but not one of the first dozen 
varieties tliat I would plant. It Iteeps till April or May^ but does not 
get good until April. Tree has an Irregular top and is a slow grower. 

C. G. Patten: I regard Romna as the most valuable of all the Rus- 
sians from which to grow seedlings with the hope of getting winter 
varieties. 

J. Sexton: Romna la a fine apple. The tree Is spreading and has the 
largest leaf of any that we have. 

CEOSS OEOUP. 

413 Department. The name Cross was adopted as tho official 
name of the No. 413 of the United States Department, which 
has also been disseminated under the name of Large Anis. It 
is distinct from Cross 15 M, 8 M, Skrischapfel and Cross Vor, 
the synonomy of which was not taken up. 

Description: Cross— (No. 413 Dept.)— Size, 5; form, oblate conical; 
color, greenish yellow, nearly covered with a light carmine, dotted wltli 
green specks, with distinct bloom; cavity, green, broad, deep; stem, 
medium; basin, well deflned. nearly smooth; calyx, large, closed; flesh, 
light yellow; flavor, slightly sub-acid; season, October to December; 
origin, Russia; tree very spreading, medium grower, wood, grayish. 

A. G. Tuttle: No. 413 Dept does not blight a particle with me. Cbas. 
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Gibb sent me the cions. Mr. Glbb visited me once and looked through 
my colleetion. He said I had nearly everything, but should have one 
or two more, so he eent me Cross and Grandmother. 

CHBISTMAS GROUP. 

No. 310. The variety grown under the number 310 by 
Mitchell, Peterson, Green and others, was decided to be the true 
Christmas. 

Dbscbiftion: Cftris (mas— Stae, 11; form, round, conical, often 
oblique and slightly angular; color, yellow with red stripes at base and 
deep clear red towards the eye; cavity, medium, rather narrow; stem, 
medium; calyx, closed on a flush wrinkled or narrow ribbed surface; 
flesh, white, fine grained; flavor, pleasant acid; season, December; 
origin, Russia. 

AN TO NO VK A QKOUP. 

Antonovka, 16 M and 236; No. 224; Vargiil, 277; German 
Calville, 324 (spurious) ; Russian Graveiistein, 105; Bei^motj 
424. 

Description: Antonovka — Size, 6 to 7; form, roundish, angular, 
flattened at the ends; color, straw yellow, with dote that give the skin 
ft rough appearance; cavity, narrow, ridged, deep, russeted; stem, me- 
dium short; basin, medium deep, ridged; calyx, closed; flesh, yellow, 
nearly fine; core, nearly closed; flavor, pleasant, acid; season, Octol)er; 
origin, Russia. 

J. Seston: All the above appear alike to me, except No. 106, which 
is diSerent in tree. 

A. G, Tuttle: I do not think there is any difference in them, 

J. B. Mitchell: I And Vargul, Bergamot and Oennan Calville more 
valuable than Antonovka, although very similar. 



Anisim; 14 M and 18 M of Eudd; ZuzofF of Tuttle; Good 
Peasant of Patten ; Borsdorfer of Wragg ; Peterson's Anisim ; 
Swedish Borsdorf of Patten. This variety is proving very val- 
uable in Minnesota and other parts of the Northwest, and has 
, been grown in Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota under several 
different names as originally imported from Russia, but which 
now all give way to the name Anisim. 

Dbscbiptiob; Anisim — Size, i'A; form, roundish. Inclining to con- 
ical; color, greenish ground nearly covered with a very dark red, with 
a bluish bloom with minute whitish dots; cavity, medium, slightly 
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ruBseted, acute; stem, short, medium; baain,- small, wrlakled, shallow^ 
calyjc, closed; flesh, white, fine grained, juicy; flavor, pleasant eub-acid; 
aeaaon, November to January; origin, Russia; tree, a prodigious 
bearer; young trees upright, spreading with age; limbs, long. Blender, 
with a Very strong shoulder; leaves, narrow, pointed, dark green. 

N. E. Hansen; At the agricultural fair at Kiev, Russia, last fall, 1 
saw the true Anisim exhibited under a Russian name meaning 
"Beauty." I met some of the leading Russian pomologlsts, who are 
endeavoring to correct the nomenclature of their apples. 

A. G. Tuttie: I And tbe trees of the true Anisim are etrongly shoul- 
dered, similar to those of my Rawle's Janet before they winter-killed. 
Anlaim is one of the very best nursery trees grown. 
. C. Wedge: The shoulder in the Anisim limbs is very characteristic. 

r- GOLDEN WHITE GROXSP. 

Large Long White,' 979, of Tuttie and Mitchell; Golden 
White, 978, of Tuttie and Mitchell; White Russet, 981, of Tut- 
tie and Mitchell ; No. 4, Orel, of Budd ; No. 5, Orel, of Budd ; 
No. 56, Vor (spurious) ; Winter Stripe; Tuenariua 15, Depart- 
ment of Patten. The name does not describe the apple, but ia 
adopted until the true name can be ascertained. 

Dbbcription: Oolden White (Nob. 97S, 979, 9S1)— Size 5 to G; form. 
roundish, slightly angular; color, light yellow, striped and splashed 
with red; dots, white; cavity, wide, regular; stem, short to medium; 
baain, shallow, slightly corrugated; calyx, half open; flesh, yellowish 
white; flavor, sub-acid; season, fall; origin, Russ!b; tree, Irregular 

J. B. Mitchell; Nob. 978, 979 and 981 are all alike; the buds are very 
prominent, thick and woolly. I quit propagating tbe trees, but people 
who had bought trees kept coming to me for more, so I began again 
two years ago. 

J. Sexton: No. 4 Orel and S Orel are llhe Matlett 9SD in leaf and like 
the above three in fruit. 

A. G. Tuttie: In my neighborhood Golden White is a very good ap- 
ple. 

KEPKA MALENKA GBOUP. 

Eepka Malenka 410; Little Seedling; Green Sweet 169 (spu- 
rious) . 

Descbiption: Repka Malenka — Size. 4; form, round, conical, angu- 
lar; color, light green, striped with dull red; cavity, deep, rusaeted at 
■the bottom; basin, narrow, abrupt, wrinkled; calyx, closed; flesh, 
greenish white, firm; flavor, mild, sub-acid; season, January to April; 
origin, Russia; tree, upright, symmetrical and of rather slow growth. 
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A. G. Tuttle: Repka Malenka with me. bears early and keeps until 
apples come again. 1 And it is fully as good a keeper a? Little Roman- 
ite and a mucli better apple In quality. 

YBLLOW SWEET GROUP. 

YeJlow Sweet; Ko. 321 ; Green Swoet of Patten. 

Descbiption; Yellow Sweet — Size, 5; form, oblate, roundish; color, 
greenish yellow with bronze biuah on sun side; cavity, narrow, acute; 
stem short, medium; hasin, broad, medium deep, slightly wrinkled; 
calyx, open; flavor, sweet, good; season, summer; origin. Russia; tree, 
slow, medium upright grower, free from blight, slow in coming into 
bearing, 

C. G. Patten: This Is one of the freest from blight and one of the 
hardiest that we have, and valuable, though a tardy bearer. 

TKANSFAEBNT OEOUP. 

Yellow Transparent; No. 60; White Transparent; Red Duck 
(spurious) ; Charlottenthaler ; Enthaler ; Thaler ; Erdbeer 
Streifling; Nitchner's Erdbeer. 

Dbbcbiptiom: Transparent — Size, 5 to 6; form, round, conical; color, 
pale straw-yellow, skin showing slightly raised irregular gray dots; 
cavity, very broad, medium deep; stem, Jong, rather stout; basin, me- 
dium, wrinkled; calyx, open; core, medium, nearly closed; flesh, fine 
grained, nearly white; flavor, pleasant acid; season August Ist to 10th; 
origin, Russia; tree, upright, round topped. 

A. G. Tuttle: I find this variety profitable for the earliest fancy 
market, shipped in small boxes. 

ANIS GROUP. 

Anis; No. 317; 984, Kursk Anis; Red Ania; 33 M; Russian 
. Green ; Blue Anis ; Yellow Ani& ; Pink Anis ; Striped Anis ; Get- 
man. 

Description: Anis^-Size. i to 5; Form, roundish oblate, angular; 
color, light green, striped with red In sun; cavity, broad, deep; stem, 
short; basin, broad, irregular, angular; calyx, medium, closed; core, 
open; Sesh, tender, juicy, greenish white, with dark green water line 
around core; flavor, agreeable mild acid; season, September and Octo- 
ber; origin, Russia; tree, medium upright; fruit drops easily. 

A. G. Tuttle: I move that all be discarded, owing to small size. 

J. S. Harris: 1 second the motion. However, I think the Russian - 
Green should be retaiued for very cold latitudes, as it is very hardy, 
and the tree ie blight proof. For milder sections the Anis group is. too 
small. 

^ I 
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Tiie following descriptions were adopted of other varietiee 
that have attracted special attention in the Northwest: 

LONG AKCADE. ' 

Descbiption: Long Arcade — Size. 2 to 5; form, oblate, a little angu- 
lar; color, greenish yellow, overepread with' dark red, numerous incon- 
epicuoua Bne white dots; cavity, medium broad, acute, ruaseted; stem, 
medium long, slender; basin, shallow, broad, wrlnliled; calys, medium 
open; Qeeh, white, coarBe; flavor, mild, sub-acid; Beasoo, August to 
September; tree, very upright, spreading with age. , :, ,, ,, 

BODE. 
DEacKiPTioN : Bode—Size, i; form, oblate, Bllghtly oblique, a trifle 
angular; color, greenish white, cavity ruaseted often over-running light 
dots; cavity, rather small, medium deep; stem, abort; basin, broad, 
medium deep, wrinkled, wavy; calyx, balf open, erect; fleah, white, 
firm, medium flne~; flavor, acid; season, summer. 

LUBSK QUEEN. 

Desckiptioni Latislc Qaeen^-Siz^, medium to large; form, rather 
round, flattened at the ends; color, polished waxy white, with bright 
blush on sun aide with numerous fine. Irregular gray dote abowing 
Inrough the skin (a beautiful fruit) ; cavity, smooth, regular, greenish; 
Btem, medium long; basin, broad, much wrinkled; calyx, closed; flesh, 
nearly white; flavor, pleasant acid; season, August and September; 
tree, medium upright, good grower; origin, ^usaia. Not the Lubsk 
Queen of Tuttle, which is much like the White Pigeon. 

I.OWI.AND KASl'BEEKY, 

Dbscbiptioh: Lowland Raspl^erry — Size. 6; form, round conical; 
color, orange yellow, striped, splashed and shaded with red, sbowlng 
gray dots through the color; cavity, medium broad, rather deep;^tem, 
medium; basin, small, wrinkled; calyx, closed or half open; flesh, light 
yellow, often stained with red, fine, tender. Juicy; core, medium open; 
flavor, sub-acid, good; season, August (as early as Transparent); tree, 
medium upright, round topped, excellent; origin. Russia. 

A. G. Tuttle; There is no early apple east or west of better quality 
than Lowland Raspberry. The tree is perfect and a good bearer, and 
the fruit Is handsomely colored. 

OSTRAKOFF, 

Descbiption: Oitrakoff (4 M)— Size, 5; form, round; color, yellow- 
ish green, shaded brt>wn on sun side, many grayish spots, often covered 
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with blackish fungus spots; cavity, medium; stem, long, thin; basin, 
sliallow. wrinkled; caly*. half open; flesh, yellowish, white, fine; flavor, 
suti-acid; season, early winter; origin, Russia; tree, a vigorous grower, 
subject to blight, does best on high limestone and ciaj' boUb. 

VAROULEK. 

Dbscbiptiok: Vargulek (13 M) — Size, 5 to 7; form, round, conical; 
color, straw yellow with splashee of red on sun side; cavity, regular, 
medium deep; stem, medium long; basin, medium deep, wrinkled, 
abrupt; calyx, closed; core, small, closed; flesh, floe, white, tough, 
corky; flavor, pleasant acid; season, September 1st; origin, Russia; 
tree very upright, moderately vigorous. Inclined to blight. 

C. Wedge: Clemens and Klnne, of Storm Lake, Iowa, think well o( 
this variety; eeason, September; the tree ia very upright. 

J. S. Harris: I do not think It of any value as the twe is inclined 
to blight. 

C. G. Patten; Vargulek is a good tree, but the fruit drops badly. 

SWEET LONOFIELD. 

Debcbiptios: Sweet Longfield — Size, 5; form, oblong, somewhat 
oblique; color, yellow with blush on aun side, dark dots; cavity, angu- 
lar, broad, deep, russeted; stem, medium; basin, narrow, shallow, cor- 
rugated; calyx, closed; flesh, flne grained; flavor, sweet; season, early 
autumn; origin, Russia. 

J. Sexton: Sweet Longfleld we find is a hardy tree and a good bearer. 
It is a good sweet apple, and worthy of cultivation. The tree la rather 
spreading, does not resemble Longfleld. and the foliage heavier than 
that of Longfleld. It is the name now given to it instead of Kursk 
Relnette (20 M). 

EEAUTIirUL ARCADE. 

Description: Beautiful Arcade — Si^e, 6; form, oblong conical, ahgu- 
lar; color, light yellow, clouded and splashed with red, often with 
face roughened by raised dots; cavity, wide, deep, furrowed; stem, 
long; basin, shallow, rather abrupt, wrinkled; calyx, half open; flesh, 
dry, tender; flavor, good, sweet; season, August; origin, Russia; tree, 
irregular, apreading, open, good grower. 

A. G. Tuttle: Beautiful Arcade blights a little on young trees, bul 
not on old trees. 

C. G. Patten: It shows much blight with me. 

J. Sexton: It blights some at Ames. - ; 

ZUZOFF. 

Description: Zw«off— Winter ZuzoK of Tuttle— Size, 8 to 9; form; 
njund-oblate, rather angular; color, greenish, nearly or quite over- 
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spread with dark red with many wHite dota; cavity, broad, medium 
deep; stem, abort, stout; basin, narrow, abrupt; calyx, small, closed; 
core, closed, small; flavor, sub-acid; season, winter; tree, upright, good 
grower, tardy bearer. 

AltABSKOE. . 

Description: irafisftoe— Arabakoe of Tuttle — Size, 6; lorm, round; 
color, green, overspread with dull purplish red, numerous white dote; 
cavity, Bmall, deep; stem, abort, stout; basin, broad, shallow, wrinkled, 
strongly pubescent; calyx, closed, small; flesh, white, coarse, loose; 
flavor, acid; season, winter; origin, Russia; tree blights badly with 
Mr. Patten. 

BWITZEB. 

A. G. Tuttle and 0. G. Patten reported that their trees had 
blighted to death. It appeared that, whilo esteemed by many 
growers in tlie Eaat, it was too subject to blight in the Northwest. 
It was thought that Switzer should be struck off the list recom- 
mended by tlio American Pomolt^cal Society for planting in 
tho Northwest, and tliis opinion was ordered sent to the society 
for action at the next meeting. 

A WISCONSIN LIST. 

A. G. Tuttle named the following as the best six of those he 
has tested, the varieties being in the order of their value: Long- 
field (a great annual bearer), Anisim, Anfonovka, Beautiful Ar- 
cade (for sweet), I^owland Raspberry (for best early quality), 
Eepka Malenka (for late keeping). 

A MINNESOTA LIST. 

The Minnesota State Horticultural Society varies this list. 
At their December meeting only three varieties were recom- 
mended for general cultivation, Duchess, Hibernal and Charla- 
inofF, with Anisim, Longfield, Christmas, Yellow Sweet, Cross 
and Ropka Malenka, for further trial. 

The general consensus of opinion of the Commission tended 
strongly in favor of a short list, especially Hibernal, Duchess, 
Charlamoff, Anisim, Yellow Sweet, Repka Malenka, Longfield, 
Cross and Christmas. This will simplify matters for the aver- 
age planter, 

1 Cg,l.cU.A'OOglC 
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Meanwhile a host of aeedlinga have arisen all over Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Iowa since the hard winter of 1884-85, and are 
attracting favorable attention, and it will take another winter 
such as that of 1872-73 and 1884-85 to weed out the list and 
test their true hardiness as compared with imported varieties. 
This will clear the horticultural atmosphere and make the task 
of the fruit grower an easier one, in the matter of choosing 
varieties both native and imported. 

The Commission, on motion, adjourned subject to call. 

THE AIM OP THE COMMISSION. 

Tho work of the Commission was not to recommend variDtiea 
for any particular locality, as that must be left to the state and 
local horticultural societies, but to revise and simplify the no: 
menclature of the varieties tJiat have come into chief promi- 
nence in various parts of the Northwest As opportunity per- 
niita the work of revision will bo continued. 

" N. E, Hansen, 
, - ' _ Secretary. 

President — If j'ou have any questions to ask Professor Han- 
sen, now is your opportunity. 

Professor Hansen — In reply to the question as to tho best 
method of originating a hardy winter apple, I would surest 
saving every seed of liepka Malenka and other hardy long keep- 
ers. I think we have worked long enough with seedlings of 
Duchess; none of them appear to be the long keeper that is 
needed. Promising lines of work are first: Crossing the hardi- 
est Russians that show evidence of keeping capacity. Second : 
Crossing the clioicest winter American varieties with the hardi- 
est late Eussians. The Iatt«r is the more promising method, 

Mr. Hatch — In regard to producing hybrid apples, Mr. Tut> 
tie knows a great deal about that. We had fifty varieties at one 
time of Hybrid Siberian apples and when it came to grow them 
I was disappointed. They were subject to apple scab and were 
short keeping. We have not developed anything by crossing 
apples that was at all satisfactory. We have trod the ground 
thoroughly for thirty years. , cr-^.-i; ^-OOqIc 
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Mr. Underwood- — Have you trod tliat ground s 
I understand Professor Hansen to propose that we experiment 
along systematic lines and not along chance lines. 

Mr, Hatch — What can we do different from what we have 
done? 

Professor Hansen. — In crossing apples we want to get some- 
thing else besides Siberians. Siberian blood gives us short 
keepers and strong tendency to blight. I repeat, save ©\-ery 
seed of Repka Malenka and other long keeping Russians that 
Mr. Tuttle recommends. In mixed orchards the busy littJe bees 
will do the work of crossing and take their pay in honey. This, 
however, may give us some undesirable combinations, but the 
method is inexpensiva Second, cross the hardier of the late 
Russians, such as Hibernal, Repka Malenka and Romna, with 
the choicest and longest kee|>ing of tlie hardier American vari- 
eties. A cross of Hibernal with Jonathan or Grimes Goldeai 
ought to give us hardiness combined with good quality, and a 
cross of Repka Matonha or Romna with Ben Davis or Willow 
Twig ought to give us goo<:l size, color and long keeping capacity. 
Perhaps Repka Malenka crossed with any of the large red winter 
American apples of good quality would give us the desired seed- 
ling It will be wise to leave out all summer and early fail 
varieties in our endeavor to originate long keepers. Our native 
crab ia not very promising as it is subject to scab and sunscald 
in open exposure and is not as har<ly as some of the hardiest 
cultivated varieties, still attention should be given it also as re- 
sults cannot be predicted with certainty. It is not found native 
in South Dakota save in -t,he southeast corner. 

A Member — Yon spoke of the Xanthocarpus raspberry. 

Professor Hansen — It has endured several winters iminjured 
at St, Petersbiirg, Russia. 

Mr. Reed — In n^ard to tlie vegetable seeds gathered on your 
trip. How did yon obtain them ? 

Professor Hansen — Mostly from the growers themselves. 
Soma vegetable and melon seetls were obtained from a leading 
Russian seed firm in Moscow and some melon seeds from a melon 
specialist in southern Russia. At Knldja, in western part of 
Chinese Turkestan, I found a Dungan or Chinese Mc^ammedan 
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tnarket gardener and obtained a collection from him. In Bok- 
hara and Russian Turkestan seeds were saved from several hun- 
dred melons bought in the native bazaars; much seed dried in 
the fleeh in native faahion was also purchased. 

Mr. Reed — What is the object in picking up seeds in a coun- 
try thflt is nearly barbarian 'i 

Professor Hansen — The chief object of the-trip was to secure 
seeds from very dry regions for trial in our western semi-arid 
sections. Bokhara was formerly one of the chief centers of Mo- 
hammedan -civrlizatiou, and even now in Bokhara and Samar- 
cand there are many colleges. Nothing, however, of modem 
science appears to be taught in these. In reply to Mr. Keed'a 
question will say that I found nothing especially valuable in 
onion seeds. To illustrate the primitive condition of the coun- 
try east of the Caspian sea, will say th^t in all Russian Tur- 
kestan, a country with an area of over 257,000 square miles, 
there is but one fanning mill. 



PLUMS THE PAST SEASON AT THE EXPERIMENT 
STATION, UNIVERSITY OE WISCONSIN. 

Frederic Cranefield. 

[Paper read at the Annual Meeting.] 

The bountiful crop of plums in the Station orchard last season 
furnished an excellent opportunity for a comparison of varieties 
and species. Nearly all of tjie native varieties in the orchard) 
of bearing age, bore a heavy crop and in addition to this many 
European and JajMinese varieties fruited. We were able to en- 
joy plums from the last week of -Tuly, when Red June and Straw- 
berry began to ri])on, until November, when a few fruits of a 
tardy seedling were still to be found. 

I will speak mainly of the native varieties, as it is generally 
conceded that tJiese are the only ones that can be profitably 
grown in central Wisconsin. It is true that the foreign varieties 
fruited well here last year, but.we cannot reasonably expect such 
mild winters as that of '97 and '98 every year. i t>».)Qlc 
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Tlio native pliima of the U. S. comprise four species, viz. : prii- 
niis Americana, p. Ciiicasa or aiigiisti folia, p. hortulana and 
p. rivularis. The last mentioned species, however, includes only 
a few varieties, indigenous to the extreme southern portion of 
tho United States. 

The varieties of p. Americana are probably most valuable to 
Wisconsin fruit growers, on account of their extreme hardiness. 
Certain Chieasa varieties have proved quitei satisfactory here, 
but if hard winters should fall to our lot again the flower buds 
of these would probably perish. 

A brief discussion of a fow of the most pr^anising varieties 
follows. It is in order hero to say that these are merely indi- 
vidual opinions formed from observations made at the station 
orchard only. I have had no opportunity to observe cultivated 
varieties growing elsewhere. In any case, it is a futile effort 
to recommend a list for all growers, on account of the difference 
in climate and soils, as well as the difference in tastes. I real- 
ized tliis fully last summer. It was a dull day indeed when no 
discussion oeenrre<l between my co-worker, Mr. Moylo, and my- 
self on tbe merits of some variety. In fact, we were both fully " 
agreed on only ono jmint, viz., that the fruit growers -of the 
Northwest would have in the Americana plums the finest of 
stone fruits if it were not for what Mr. M. termed their "rhi- 
noceros hide." 

Among the varieties that fruited last year were the following: 

Aitkin. The first Americana variety to ripen. The fruit 
is largo, dark red and has a very thin skin with much astrin- 
gency. It has been difficult to form any accurate judgment as 
to the productiveness of this variety, as we have but a single 
graft; judging from this I should not call it productive. It is 
very liable to attacks by the plum-pocket fungus, like all of the 
Nigra section. In my opinion, the chief point in its favor is 
its earlinesB. 

CiiENfiY. This is not as early as Aitkin but in other respects 
resembles it closely, Iveing equally susceptible to plum-pocketa 
and attacks by curculio. Neither of these is high in quality. 

Forest Gakokn. An excellent plum; large, highly colored, 
flesh firm, juicy and sweet ; as far as flavor is concerned all that 
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could h) desired. The skin, however, is thick and tough and 
the tree is not verj- productive. 

Hawkeye. a lai^ and showy pliini but has tlie old-fash- 
ioned wild pinm characteristics too well developed, that ia, 
coarseness o£ flesh and astringency. 

Homestead. Has many good points in oolor, textnre and 
flavor, hut is too small for a market variety. 

I-ATE RoLi.iNasToxE. RolHngstone in all particulars except 
in season. 

La Due. A pretty little plum, extremely early, and above 
tlio average in quality. Our tree has tx>me a good crop every 
year for five years. This is a good variety for home use. 

Mankato. a very large late variety of eonsidea^hle merit. 
Flesh firm and rich, resembling slightly tlie Domestica in this 
respect. There is a story to tlie effect that this is a seedling 
of the German prune, bufi its undeniable Americana skin belies 
this. 

Maquoketa. This has proved late, unproductive and poor 
in quality, 

OcirEEDA. This ia one of the best plums in our orchard. 
Largo, finely colored, handsome; mid-season to late; flesh rich, 
with a thinner skin than moat of the Americana varieties; very 
nearly free from aatringency. 

OwATONNA. Ripens earlier than Wyant and resembles it 
closely in size and shape; lacking in flavor. 

Peach. It ia too bad that tliis plum is not a few sizes larger. 
In color it closely resembles a peach with abundant bloom; of 
good quality but mucli too small for market. 

PiFEK. Very large, productive, of good quality, an excellent 
market variety. 

PoTT.vwATAMiE. An extremely ' productive variety belong- 
ing to the Chieasa section ; thin skin, juicy and only fair quality ; 
good for canning and jelly. 

QuAKEB. The best native plum that has fruited in our or- 
chard ; large, juicy and rich, with but slight astringency. Tlie 
texture and flavor of this pliira when fully ripe is not surpassed 
by that of any European variety. 

Robinson. A Cbicasa variety ; very productive, fruit small i 
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to medium, round, juicy but not ricb; when fully ripe not un- 
like the Mariauna in flavor, or rather in lack of flavor. It 
colors long before it ripens. Three different parties who used 
this plum for jelly, as well as other varietaes, reported it better 
for this purpose than any other variety. The trees bore a very 
heavy crop and with the Pottawatamie were the moat profitable 
treee in the orehard, 

KocKFORD. This, for some time, was taken as the standard 
for quality among native plums, but we now have several that 
are much better in quality ; flesh firm ; fair in quality ; skin tough 
and aatringent. The tree usually overbears. It is, however, a 
reliable bearer, our tree having borne a full crop every year since 
it arrived at bearing age, 

RoLLiNGSTONE. A vory good plum; large; fine color; qual- 
ity good ; late and productive ; a good market variety. 

Smith's Red. BeJongs to the Nigra section of the Ameri- 
cana species; resembles Aitkin and Cheney, which also belwig 
here; later than either of these; has but little to recommend it 

SuEi'RiSE. Has been very highly recommended ; in fact has 
been called the best Americana plum. We have been favored 
with only a few fruits, so far, on our one graft and these were 
certainly not as good, in my opinion, as Quaker or Forest Gar- 
den. Its thin skin is its redeeming featura 

Speee. a productive variety of fair quality but not large 
enough for a market variety. 

Wild Goose. This well known hortulana variety surprised 
us last year by yielding a bountiful crop. It is very early ; 
large, with a beautiful color, thin skin, juicy, but .of only mod- 
erate quality. Its size and color, however, make it a valuable 
market variety. 

Wolf. Our trees of this variety have never borne for some 
reason. The trees have made an excellent growth and appear 
healthy and vigorous, but have borne no fruit. 

WvANT. This is probably as well known as any native plum. 
It is lai^, oblong and flattened ; late and productive and above 
the average in quality, but not equal to Quaker, Forest Garden 
or Rollingstone. 

This list comprises less than one-half of the native varieties 
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that fruited, but includes the best. All belong to the Americana 
species, except JIaquoketa, Pottawatainie, Robinson, Wild 
Goose and probably Surprisa Of those Pottawatainie and Rob- 
inson are Ghicasa; Maquoketa and Wild Goose are hortulana; 
and Surprise is probably a hybrid between Americana and Chi- 
casa or hortulana. If I were able to produce a plum my ideal 
would be a fruit with the texture and flavor of Quaker and the 
skin and color of Wild Goose. 

Owing to the favorable winter of '97 and '9S nearly all the 
domestica and triflora varieties in our orchard fruited abund- 
antly last season. A brief discussion of these may be of interest. 

It is difficult to imagine a more striking or beautiful sight in 
the line of fruit than presented by the Japan plum trees in the 
Station orchard last summer. The trees of tliese varieties are 
tall, vigorous growers, with "willowy" branches unless severely 
pruned. Ours had not been so cut back and many of the 
branches were borne to the ground with tjie weight of the fniit. 
The following Japan varieties fruited: Abundance Bailey, 
Berkman's, Burbank, ITaru, Nonnand, Red June, Strawberry 
and Wiekson. All except the Strawberry are much larger than 
any of the natives; highly colored, as a rule, and with a tiiinner 
skin than the Americana varieties, but not thinner than that of 
the Chicasa varhjties. As to quality, we have in this list, good, 
medium, indifferent, and poor. I have tasted no plum or peach 
of any variety ^that possesses the richness and high flavor of 
Berckman's. It is all that could be desired in a atone fruit 

Abundance seemed to me next in order, with Maru or Red 
June third. Strawberry is small, not larger than La Dmc and 
the earliest of the list. Red June is also early and high in 
quality, Burbank is larger and earlier than Lombard but not 
as good. Wii.i.ARD is early but tough and tastelesa. Bailey 
is very late and may be classed with Abundance in quality. 
WiCKsoN is immense in size, one specimen measuring six inches 
in circiunf erence ; quality fair. . 

If the flower buds of the Japan varieties would endure our 
winters as well as those of our native varieties I am sure that 
they would entirely supersede the natives. As it is, however, 
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oiil;y amateurs and others who can afford fo wait four or five 
yeara for a crop can afford to grow them. 

Of the domestiea class the following varieties fruited : Brad- 
shaw, Frotheringham, Green Gage, Hungarian, Lombard, Orel 
No. 19, Orel No. 20, Orleans, Weineity, Yellow Dame Aubert 
and Moldavka. 

Bkadbhaw is the largest of all and a very good plum. Feotii- 
ERiwaiiAM is small, oblong, flattened, tough and someiwhat lack- 
ing in flavor. Green Gage and Lombard are both well known 
varieties. Our Green Gage trees are now about eight years old 
and have borne three full crojw in the last five years. In the 
intervening years, however, no fruit was borne. 

The Lombard tree could not possibly have borne more fruit. 
Every available inch of fruiting wood was covered. I never 
realized until last year that the Lombard is sudi a poor plum. 

Orleans is larger than Lombard and much like it in other 
points. 

HuNGARiANj Orel No. 19, Orel No. 20, Yellow Dame 
Adbert and Moldavka, tlie two last named identical, are all 
European plums from tlio list imported by Prof. Eudd. These 
are all large and showy, fairly productive, tough and unpala- 
table. Not one of the lot is equal to Wyant or Eollingstone in 
quality. * 

President — Our next paper is along the same line, ''Plum 
Growing at Sturgeon Bay," by Mr. A. L. Hateh. 

Mr, Hatch — Our plums- embrace tbree distinct kinds or 
classes. One is the European plum; of that class our largest 
plant was of about 1,500 trees, about two-thirds of which 
are Lombard. This embraces about one dozen varieties, and 
were set by recommendation of Mr. Willard of Geneva, N. Y., 
the greatest plum grower in the world. It is a safe variety to 
plant The first planting was five years ^go last spring of about 
200 trees perhaps, and embraced not only some European vari- 
eties, but also some Japanese varieties. The Japanese were 
represented -by three varieties. We planted a good shpare of these 
last season. Last spring I added several hundred trees of 
American plums, perhaps an acre of these, including DeSofco, 
RoUingstone, Surprise, etc. I obtained the trees from oirf (fli^'^' 
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crank, Mr. Lord. Tliis will bo in the nature o£ an experimental 
orchard. The Ydlow Egg haa been very productive, and com- 
pared favorably in fruit at the Omaha Exp<wition with those 
grown on tlie Pacific coast. The Japanese varieties gave ua a 
splendid crop. Tlie Abundance pleaded mo in quality, one of 
the nicest, finest fruits I ever saw. What time will develop. in 
regard to plums no man knows, but at Sturgeon Bay, imder the 
influence of tlie lake, wo hope to make tlie raising of phima 
, profitable. When wo wore at Omaha, Profeesor Goff and I 
went to soe Mr. Willard. Tlicro is not a stick or stone to hinder 
cultivation. He had planted of every kind kno^vn. It is the 
greatest collection of plums I ever saw, lie has cherries grafted 
on plums, and plums grafted on cherries. He has produced re- 
sults that I guess are unparalleled. As to marketing, we had 
last year somewhere from 50, 75, or 100 bushels. The Ameri- 
can varietioa of plums, if properly understood, would place 
fruit, home grown fniit, within the reach of every farmer in 
the state. What the possibilities of crossing theeo varieties are, 
no man can tell. We are only at the threshold concerning tJiese 
matters. I just want to give you one idea in regard to plums, 
and their cultura It is this: The American plums are won- 
derfully generous in bearing. They will over-crop. I have 
myself fruited trees to deatliv I have carried splendid crops on 
the same trees tiirce or four years in succession. 

Mr. Converse — What is the most successful metJiod of thin- 
ning plums? 

llr. Plumb — -Where the plum curculio is troublesome, always 
remove the stung fruits when they are the size of peas or mar- 
bles. 

ifrs. Johnson — I would like to tell the convention what a gen- 
tleman from the state of Washington told me a few days ago. 
Ho thinned his fruit trees in the winter time by picking off the 
spurs, 

, A Member — Regarding this curculio business, I take an old 
iron kettle, half full of ashes, and put in some brimstone and 
once a week on a nice dUiiip night I make a fire and set it under 
the trees. It does not injure the foliage, and kills the curculio. 
I sell my plums for $4 and $4.50. 
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Mr. Edwards — We are very mucb interested in this plum 
discussion, but I would like to have Prof. Goff or Mr. Hatch 
say what they would advice a farmer to plant — four or six of 
the best varieties. 

Mr. Hatch — IJeSoto, RoUingstone, Wolf, and Quaker. 

Mr. Underwood — Do you mean to say that one variety is as " 
good as any other ? 

Mr. Hatch — No, I do not If you want a fine plum, and are 
willing to give it good care, take the DeSoto. 

Prof. Goff— Mr. Hatch has spoken rightly, but I would add 
one variety, and that is the Wyant> 

Mr, Toole — I would like to ask the .professor what to do for 
the black rot. 

Prof, Goff — I wish I knew how to euro the black rot. It is 
sometimes very serious, W« lost perhaps one-fourth of 
our Japanese plums. It is said spraying helps it. There is 
one thing that can ho done and that is thinning the fruit. If 
the fruit does not touch each other you haye a good chance of 
escaping the rot. If you want a cure or positive preventive, I 
do not know it. 

Mr. Hatch's list: 

Cheney, DeSoto, RoUingstone, Ilawkeye, Wyant, Wolf, For- 
est Garden, Quaker, Aitken, Surprise, Roekford, Lombard, 
Monarch, Hudson R. P. Egg, Bradshaw, Giieii, Reine Claude, 
Pr. Wales, Field, German Prime, Yellow Egg, Pond Seedling. 
Peter's Gage, Abundance, Willard, Burbank. 

Mr. Chapel — Here was ifr. Hatch speaking of the Abund- 
ance plum as being good ; now, that plum is not worth anything 
in my locality, 13 1-2 ndles south of here. 

President — Cherries in Southern Wisconsin, by Mr, Henry 
Tarrant. 

Mr. Tarrant— I commenced planting about 30 years ago, set- 
ting out the Morello, and had fine crops of these cherries. Up 
to a certain year the cherry trees all died but three, and tliat 
rather disgusted me on the cherry question. I had some Early 
Richmond trees and they died also, axcept smno that I had graft- 
ed on the Morella That tree did not die that year, but it ia 
dead now. That was the best cherry tj-ee I had, and bore many 
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cherries. I was ratber disgusted with cherry culture, but I wa8 
advised to set out some more trees. I set some more out, and 
they are bearing atill. I have some of the English Morello and 
they seem to do better. They were very full this year. We 
have also the Early Richmond on their own roots, and thej' are 
doing well. 

Mr. Moyle called for. 

Mr. Moyle — At home we have a good iriarket for cherries, and 
I have been interested to note results. Among fhe Russian vari- 
eties we find many that are unique. 

Mr. Guilford of Iowa called upon. 

Mr. Guilford — Not being present and not knowing what has 
been said on this question, I may not follow tlie subject as I 
otherwise would, but I can talk on plums generally. De6oto, 
the only fault with the DeSoto is when it is ripe it is ripe all 
over. In growing for family use, I would always have DeSoto, 
and even if you are growing for market always have DeSoto too, 
because there are so many intelligent ladies that will put up the 
DoSoto in preference to any other. Do not do any swindling 
in this direction, because they have a way of getting back at you. 
I will commence with the Forest Garden. It is large, and of 
good quality. Following that I will put in the Hawkeye A 
well-grown Hawkeye is as large as the Lombard. The Hawkej-e 
19, I suppose, the largest of the native plums. The Wyaiit is a 
remarkable plum. It is a free stcwie, dark red, and is so fleshy 
it will peel like a poach. The Wolf is a plum something like 
tlie Ben Davis apple. If you want to have great, big crops and 
big plums, and plenty of them, why, have the Wolf. It is al- 
most a free-stone. Now, in regard to our late phims. We have 
not a reliable late plum. The Wolf will probably be late 
enough, the Minerva may be a littje too late It is obstinate 
about bearing, so we do not care much about it. It is an 
abominable thing to sucker, I do not advise anybody to 
plant anything that does not sucker. I have the Forest Qarden 
on their own roots. It suckers first rate, and have a lot of young 
trees. The Mirianna. At our Exixrimcnt Station we have 
sixty varieties of plums tliat fruite<l last year. We have twenty 
varieties of crosses. The Kollingstone, originated by Mr. Lord 

Cgilzc.byCoOgIC 
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of Minnesota, is a better eooker than the DeSofo. The skin dis- 
solves, and passes off in cooking. The flesh is green. It is not 
exactly a free-sfona but very nearly. If yon will stick to the 
fiva or six I have mentioned, you will have no tronble. Forest 
Garden, Hawkeye, Rollingstone, Wolf and DeSoto. I have had 
the Wolf ripen with the UeSoto, and sometimes two weeks after 
the DaSoto. 

Mr. PKind)— What about the Chenfiy ? 

Mr. Guilford- — I plant Cheney largely. It probably will equal 
Wolf. Not as good quality as the liol lings tone ; the further 
south you take the Kollingstone, the poorer the quality. 

Mr. Plumb — Is it productive ? 

Mr. Guilford — Very. (Mr. Guilford here illustrates his 
mode of grafting, explaining same while cutting the wedge.) 

Prof. Hansen — As a little observation along this line, I have 
tried with the apple. I started with 2-ineh cion, increasing 
inch by inch. I bad 5-inch cions and 2-iiich root, and vice 
versa. The cions, some of them were 12 inches long and the 
root 12 inches long. That was an extreme. 

Question — What is your he«t combination ? 

Professor Hansen — I think 7-inch cion and 2 or 3-inch root 
will do for the present. 

Mr. Plumb— We have passes all through these stages of ex- 
periments of root grafting, and we find it depends upon the soil. 
After propagating entirely by budding, for the first twenty 
years, we learned to make the first root grafts. 

Question — Wlion do you cut your cions, Mr. Guilford ? 

Mr. Guilford- — When the bud be^ns to swell. 

Mr. Underwoodi — Wc graft plumbs a great deal, by the thou- 
sand, and always keep our cions in fall, and graft them on as 
early as we can in spring. 

Mr. Hatch — How do you save your cions ? 

Mr. Tinder wood— Pack them in saw-dust. We do cut thein 
in spring, when wo have not enough savcil. In this severe 
weather I would prefer to cut the cions in fall. 

Proffesor Hansen — You can pack the cions in a box of leaves. 
We look them over three or four times during tlic winter, and 
if the cellar is too dry we sprinkle the leaves, 
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President — The nest topic upon our prc^rain is eight five- 
minute papers on Best Five Winter Apples for Wisconsin, 
Opened by Mr. F. II. Chappell. 

Mr. Chappell — I have been experimenting with many winter 
apples, and trying to find out what is tho best for our climate. 
I will commence with tJie Louise for the first. It is of Cana- 
dian origin, highly recommended to me, and won great honors 
and praise in England. It is sometimes claimed to grow 12 ' 
inches around. It is a very firm, solid apple of pale green color, 
with occasionally a little blush on it. Now, again, I take the 
Dominion Winter. It is as hardy as the Ducliess, and a Can- 
ada variety. It is a yellow apple of fine quality. Then, for 
our home Station here, not to go clear north, the Murphy's 
Blush, a great bearer, good keeper, better for cooking than eat- 
ing until towards spring. Now, then, I will take for a sAveet 
apple Custer's Golden Sweet. Then Dick's Seedling, larger 
than the snow apple. Tree rather crooked, and is inclined to 
bend in the nursery. . Early to bear. This seems to be very 
hardy, and a very good bearer. 



BEST FIVE SORTS OF LATE WINTEK APPLES 
FOR AVISCONSIN. 

' i By F. C. Edwards. 

Judging by the past the road to successful culture of late 
winter apples in Wisconsin has been lined with obstructionists. 
Some say obstnictionists are a good thing, and possibly they 
fill a necessary place even in apple culture. "Every cloud has a 
silver lining," and obstructions on the road to getting things 
easy may whet coir sense of appreciation. But the philosophical 
view does not seem to suit humanity. Our state, the same as all 
others, has locations especially adapted to tree and frnit pro- 
duction. 

I do not consider apple culture a failure, if besides cost of 
tree, planting and care it pays a good living profit for ten or 
fifteen years and the tree dies, any more than I care to consider 
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it a failure to purchase a cow and counting cost, care, feed and 
stabling and returns for ten or fifteen years giving me a good 
living profit and the cow dies. 

All animal and plant life are subject to death; it may be in 
youtli^ it must be with age. I believe if we use as much intelli- 
gence in. apple culture on the clay upland soils of our state aa 
we use to succeed in making the dairy cow pay, net profits would 
be as good. But a love of any labor is indispensable to success. 
All industries are like a boat; in this it depends upon her pilot, 
her sea worthinees and crew whether she ever reaches the port 
or not I wish to discuss this from these standpoints or not 
at all 

Wisconsin must not and need not take a back seat on winter 
apples when her seedlings are admired and adopted by our 
neighboring states. They aro good in color and size, and fair 
to good in quality, if we give thorough but not deep cultiva- 
tion, always till August 1st to 10th and not later, and feed the 
soils moderately with natural manures and wood ashes. Such 
culture and feed as this bring about the best sanitary measures 
and are indispensable to success 

The stems of the trees must be protected for the first ten years 
of its life continuously with flexible material. 

Now, under the foregoing care given we can use varieties im- 
possible to use without it. I would namo in this order the five 
best varieties : N. W. Greening, AVindsor Chief, Willow Twigj 
Tallman Sweet and Pewaukce. 

N. W, Greening leads all lato_keoping winter apples at this 
time, and large and fine in appearance, and perhaps to Wiscon- 
sin is what the R, I, Greening is to Now York. Ripens late 
and keeps late. Under proper care can be kept till the early 
apples of another season, 

Windsor Chief seems to be to Wisconsin what the Baldwin is 
to New York, as it has the keeping qualities and size is fair to 
good, Fine producer. 

Willow Twig has the lasting qualities, only fair in quality, 
good producer, and under protection hardy enough. 

Tallman Sweet. Tho old standby for baking sweet apple, 
and many like it aa an eating apple. It leads all others. 
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Pewaukee. Quality is good, fair size, and we find no trou- 
ble in carrying it throngli our winters till nearly spring in good 
order. 

There arc other seedlings and Russians pressing to tho front 
but they are in the experimental stage — Avista, Malinda, Kipka 
and many others. One item sadly overlooked is the keeping 
all-winter varieties over the hot period after ripening till steady 
cold weather commences, about November 10th. This is by the 
use of a home-made room in connection with the ice house. 
After winter closes in they should be placed in the cellar and 
by ventilation kept from 5 to 8 degrees above freezing. 

T have seen the N. W. Greening thoroiughly mellow in Decem- 
ber and January last year as a consequence of being exposed 
to the heat last fall and removed to a warm cellar, and under the 
other treatment I have seen them not fit to eat at this date. 
What applies to the N. W. Greening in regard to keeping be- 
longs to all. Some so-called early winter sorts are under cool 
storage in fine order at this date. I know quite well there are 
no two persons in this house who will vote for the same five 
varieties for late winter keepers any more than there are any 
two that would pick out the same five men as the greatest states- 
men in the United Stat^. But we hope upon this question to 
get a consensus of opinion that will be of value upon this very 
important question, as late winter apples in Wisconsin are need- 
ed at this time more than any other fruit. 

; .. , - WINTER APPLES. - , , ; 

[Paper Read at the Annual Meeting,] 

Mr. President, Ladies and Fellow Horticulturists: — 

The question of winter apples just at this time is of more 
IMPORTANCE than ANT and all other questions that can be 
brought before us. The health, happiness and prosperity of fu- 
ture generations depend largely upon the decisions of this soci- 
ety ; our recommendations will influence the men who will this 
winter graft a million apple trees, and 25 years will not eradi- 
cate the errors we make. , , ,, ■ , Dg:.- l./LjOOqIc 
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Wisconsin has already introduced six or mo^re valuable seed- 
ling winter apples, none of which are entirely satisfactory to 
even southern Wisconsin. Of these Avista, X. W. Greening, 
Windsor, Eureka and NewcU are probably the best fiva While 
Walbridge is valuable on good «oil and with good culture in cen- 
tral Wisconsin it is not worth a cent an acre if neglected and 
on poor soil. Willow Twig is one of the best paying apples for 
southern Wisconsin. Murphy's Blush, Everbearing and Mil- 
waukee are promising, while quite a large number of new vari- 
eties are valuable, and who is going to teet their hardiness, pro- 
ductiveness, quality and keeping unless our state society ? And 
have we got to wait ten or fifteen years before we know anything 
only guess work ? Where is the committee that should visit 
tJiese seedling trees and get at the .facts, stirroundings, dates and 
figures and report them at our annual meetings ? This society 
should have a competent committee authorized to spend $100 a 
year in looking up this winter apple question, learning facts in 
regard to varieties we already reeoramend, and in regard to 
seedlings. 

I have traveled over a thousand miles this winter to get facts 
of orchardists and nurserymen touching this very question. Ko 
one in Northern Iowa, Northern Wisconsin or Southern Minne- 
sota is satisfied with any variety of winter apple be has. Repka 
Malenka and Malinda are the best Minnesota has. Both of 
these blight and are but little if any hardier than Wealthy, 
which is almost a winter apple, grown north; I found Weahhy 
at Winnebago City, Minn., in nice condition, by the barrel, with 
common cellaring. Dominion I found in Kock and Dane coun- 
ties in good condition, good qxiality, rather below in size but 
worthy of trial. I visited six orchardists and nurserymen in 
Rock county who are fruiting N. W. Greening, and I could not 
find a single specimen fit to show at any exhibition or Farmers' 
Institute. Nowhere did I find in my travels any good N. W. 
Greening apples, except at Augusta and We«t Salem, Wis. ; one 
man at Augusta had them so large tliat 200 apples filled a barrel, 
that were perfect and were keeping. Avista and Windsor, if it 
were not that they both blight, I should put at the head of the 
list for Wisconsin winter apples. Wherever Flushing Spitzen- 
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l>erg is bearing it is doing well ; Newell, grown north, will keep 
till January, south only till October. We are having a very 
unfortunate aeries of winters, notliing to test hardiness. Ben 
Davis is fruiting to the northern limit of apple production. I 
saw grafts in Minnesota that bore as handsome R I. Greenings 
as ever came from New York. One man in Minnesota raised 
150 bu. of extra nico Jcaiathan on twelve trees, these applea 
worth $2.50 per bushel in the Minneapolis market; one man in - 
Green county, Wi-s., had ten bushels of Jonathan from one tree, 
worth $2.50 per bushel in the Janesville market. We are all 
at sea without rudder, sail, steam or compass. Who will show 
us land ahead ? 

Geo, J. Kellogo, 
Janesville, Wis. 



The five beat winter apples for Wisconsin are those that have 
been tried, tested and known all over the state. In talking on 
this subject let it be understood that thas word "best" means tlie 
business apple, the one that gets there for bushels, market de- 
mands and prices. The first on my list is the N. W. Greening, 
of which I raised 1,300 bushels this past season. The king of 
the winter varieties, the peer of the nation, the admiration of 
everybody, the kind that took sweepstakes premium at the 
world's show in Chicago for tlie best bushel winter apples, any 
variety— to this variety I ascribe Excelsior. Tree as hardy as 
the hardiest. Almost absolutely blight proof. Annual bearer. 
Fruit smooth, beautiful shape and color, large to very large, 
sound as gold dollars and miicli easier to keep. Fine quality, 
and brings health, happiness and a good price wherever sold. 

Second, Tallman Sweet, The old tried tree and reliable 
friend, the child's delight, the old man's antidote, the house- 
wife's gem. This old friend needs no description or recom- 
mendations, and will only say ihat today there are more Tall- 
man. Sweet trees. now standing in Wisconsin over forty years 
old than any one other variety, and they are living monuments 
to their own praises. Third, Walbridga ' The little fellow that 
"gits there" when all the rest are gone. Will keep longer with 
lees loss than any variety I know of ; will bring a good price 
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v/hea the rest are gone. Good, hardy, vigorous and a productive 
txee; good bearer, and too much so in most cases is why they 
are so smal]. Fine grained, crispy, juicy and good flavor, 
Fourtli, Pewaukee. The busieess apple for the south and east 
part of tlio statci Largo, luscious and rich. In my opinion 
one of the best dessert apples in this stata Large, stately tree, 
boars young and quite regularly. Fruit always in demand 
where known. Fifth, Ben Davis. Trees of this variety gro\vn 
since '85 have yielded more bushels to the tree in my orchard 
than any otlier variety of the winter sorts. Beautiful tree, 
great and regular fruiter. Smooth, fine fruit of medium size. 
Great keepers but of rather poor quality; one of the best for 
high dry soils. We have many other winter varieties here in 
the northern central jmrtof Wisconsin, like Philips' Eureka and 
Avista, that are not generally known that with us are very 
hardy, productive and of fine quality; such as llary. Veteran, 
Wisconsin lliissett, Gold Drop, Granite Sweet, Ruth, and others 
that wo have great faith in nnd^hopes for that wo do not care 
to parade before this society' at this time. 

A. D. Barnes. 

Mr. Hatcli — While at the Omaha Exhibit, I made a discov- 
ery. It was in confirmation of what I had already known, but I 
did not expect it to he confirme<l by apples gro^vn in Colorado, 
It was, that onr climate away from the lakes is not a winter 
apple climate. It is difficult to grow a winter apple that will 
bo a good keeper, because it is too liot I have not named the 
best five, because nolnxly has najueil and nobody can name them. 

Mr. Iliracliinger's Hst is called for. 

1. Scott's Winter. 2. Non-ell's Winter. 3. N. W. Green- 
ing. 4. Borsdorf. 5. Fameuse. 

President — Next subject upon our program, "Is there any 
way to prevent the people from being swindled by foreign tree 
agents, model orchards and similar schemes?" 

Mr. Philips speaks on winter apples in preference to model 
orchard, etc. My winter apples that stood the winter of 1884-5 
were N. W. Greening, Avista, Walbridgo. 

Dartt's poem is here road by Mr. Philips, (Much laugh- 
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THE SAN JOSE SCALE. 

By E. II. S. Dartt, Owatonna, Minn. 

Thia little pest o£ modest mien, ' 
So small tiiat it can scarce be seen, 
Has swept our land from sea to sea 
And ruined many a noble tree. 

Jiut by far its greatest harm 
Has come to us through false alarm ; 
Bugman meets it as a stranger 
And to warn the seedy granger. 
He opens eyes as wide as owl's 
And fill the land with horrid liowls. 

He's cunning, and he thinks he sees 
A chance to get some extra fees, 
And so he howls and ho\vls again 
Until he's fooled our wisest men, 
Who, in their fright, invoke the law. 
And from the bugman's wisdom draw. 

The law is foundod on inspection 
And many scales escape detection, 
' And these they join in grand cotillions -^ 

For each scale left will make its millions. 

State after state has been invaded, a 

And legislatures have been raided 
By bugmen and tJieir constant friends, 
Who seek to forward selfish ends. 

In Minnesota's frigid clime 

The scale can't live an hour of time, 

And still they want a law made stout 

To keep the foreign rascals out, 

And if it kills tree competition ;• 

'Twill better suit some men's condition, j 
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Xow while the asses keeip on braying, 
Old fanner John he works at sprayiug, 
And it affords him great, delight 
To know that scales can't stand the fight. 

But he's inclined to swear and cuss 
Because they've made this awful fuss. 
They've scared the Diitchman and Canuck 
Till they refuse to take our truck. 

If I could only have my way, 
■ I'd save the world in half a day ; 
I'd girdle every mother's son 
Caught doing what these fools have done ; 
I'd clean the trees with whale oil soap 
And hang the rascals with a rope. 

Humbugs, bedbugs, fleas, lice and rats, 
Bugmen, Beermen, dogs, mice and cats 
I'd crowd upon some worthless ship 
And then I'd give it Hobson's tip. 



Mr. Underwood' — Mr, Dartt has the grip, and I move that we 
express our sympathy to Mr. Dartt, and write a letiter o£ con- 
dolence, try and secure a widow who will girdle him for the grip. 

Mr. Underwood — Mr. Dartt dcxisn't understand this any more 
than a hoy 4 years old (referring to legislation against San 
Jose scale). It is a valuable subject. 

Mr. Johnson called for. 

Mr. Johnson — I mention my five varieties of winter apples 
from the farmer's standpoint : Fameuso, Wealthy, Hibernal, 
Tallman Sweet, Willow Twig. 

Mr. Plumb— I regard the Pewaiikee as hardy for an orchard 
in the central part of the state, away from the lake region. We 
must be very careful to recommend an apple for general culti- 
vation, unless you are sure it will stand ordinary cultivation. 
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Mr. Underwood is requested to talk on the tree peddler. 

Mr. Underwood — Of course this reference has been made 
here to Minnesota If^islation, and the fact that I have received 
a nuiribcT of letters from nurserymem from this state, Iowa, Illi- 
nois and New York, protesting against any legislation upoii this 
subject, emphasizes in, my mind that there is something to be 
done. In Minnesota they are framing a law under the aus- 
pices of the Minnesota Horticultural Society that is intended 
to reach the matter. It also applies to the San Jose scale. It 
may be that we may never have tlie San Jose scale here or in 
Minnesota that it will do much damage, but they have it in 
all the other states, which makes inspection necessary. Now, 
what are your nurserymen going to do? They cannot ship 
trees out of this state without inspection. As a matter of self- 
proteetion yoij need a law. Now, about the tree swindler. I 
do not think that nurserymen, any reliable nurseryman, would 
do anything of that kind. It is proposed by the horticulturists 
of Minnesota to incorporate in this bill a provision whereby it 
will be necessary for any of these men to give a bond of $1,000 
at least, secured by two good sureties, for the honest conduct 
of their business. If there were such, a bond required, and 
such inesi sold a bill of goods, the purchaser would have recourse 
by applying to the bondsmen on a suit of damages. This is 
thoroughly practical and in accordance with good business prin- 
ciples. Now, if Mr. Converse or Mr. Coe or any of the nur- 
serymen of this atarte sold you something that was not as they 
represented it to be, they are right here where you can get at 
them. They are responsible, but that ela-ss of men are not re- 
sponsible for their acts, and you cannot find them, and the only 
thing that horticulturists are asking is that th<se men be piif 
on the same footing with resident nurserymen. We know that 
in Durand last summer there were from $3,000 to $5,000 worth 
of model orchards put in. These men are gone, they have their 
money. If there had been a law to this effect it would have pro- 
hibited them from doing any business, as nobody would have 
gone on their bonds. We would then have "locked the bam be- 
fore the horse was stolen." We have no desire to keep any one 
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out of Minnesota, we woleonio honest competition. I think the 

Minnesota society will do a good tlwng if it can gass that law. 

Mr. Guilford — Will tliat law conflict with interstate corn- 



Mr. Underwood — I do not think so. There is no question as 
to the legality of it or its workings. Wo do not propose to in- 
terfere with anybody soiling goods to he shipped direct into the 
state. Of course thej- must be inspected. It does not require 
this bond from any one living in the state who does not employ 
agents. 

Mr. Philips makes an announcement relative to entertain- 
ment by agricultural students of Uie Short Course, to be given 
at 8 p. m., Senate Chamber. 

Adjourned. 



MISTAKES IN FRUIT GROWING. 

By Franklin Johnson. 

[Paper Road at Annual Meeting in Madison.] 

There is a certain class of mistakes that are like the grip, of 
which some one lias said : "Everybody is liable to have it once, 
and may have it twice, but tlio man is a fool who' has it the 
third time." 

One common yet disastrous mistake is to buy plants where 
they can be bought the cheapest.. This is a subject that we 
who have plants to sell feel delicate about mentioning. We 
know tliat our motive in speaking may be misunderstood, and 
for this reason we often make the mistake of holding our peace 
when we should speak right out A "pretty good" plant is like 
a "pretty good" egg. It is worthless. Only very good plants 
are worth transplanting. Wo wish to commend the stand taken 
by the Western Pniit Grower, of St. Joseph, Mo. This paper 
claims to have refused numerous ads. of persons who wished to 
sell strawberry plants at $1.60 a thousand. The paper took the 
position that tlio price was evidence that the plants were to be 
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dug from fruiting plantations, and to protect their readers they 
refused to advertise these degenerate plants. 

One prominent horticulturist preaches about "Potency of 
Pollen" until we are reminded of "the voice of the harpers a 
harping upon tlieir harps." Our Michigan friend, however, 
is doing a good work. There is no danger of having iho lesson 
drilled into us too often, to choose only the best for propagation. 

It is a groat mistake to neglect preparation of soil that is to 
be planted with fruit. Not only do better results follow from 
carefully prepared soil, but the results are obtained with lesa 
expensa The work of prpparation can be done largely with 
horse po^ver which is comparatively cheap. To neglect this 
work of preparation entails a great deal of hand labor which 19 
expensive. 

It is a mistake to think you are saving time when you are not 
doing yonr work well. 

It is a mistake to think you are smart enough to go it alone. 
You are far more likely to succeed if you confer with others 
who are working along similar lines. Moral : Join a local horti- 
cultural society if you have to form one in order to do it, and 
form one ev^i if you can have but two members. 

It is a mistake to attempt to raise fruit without one or more 
horticultural papers or magazines. 

And lastly, it is a mistake for a reader or writer to estimate 
the horticultural value of a paper by its circulation. I would 
rather have the privilege of this little talk with you than to have 
the privilege of speaking to yon fruit men and to a thousand 
others with you, if two-thirds of the added audience were made 
up of men whose special interest was along other lines, say that 
of dairying or stock growing. There is a positive disadvantage 
to bofli speaker and hearer in the simple presence of those not 
specially intereftte<.l. The same principle holds with writer and 
reader. The paper that follows a special line acquires a special 
circulation and its position gives it a force out of all proportion 
to its circulation, as compared with the general paper. 

Baraboo, Wis. 
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MISTAKES AND FAILUllES. 

; ' Dr. T. E. Loope. 

[Paper Read at. Annual Meeting.] 

If I commence to talk of the failures we have made I am 
afraid I shall not know where to hegin nor when I have finished. 

Since the year '93 we have had many failures. In that ye«r 
we failed of a erop, or almost any part of a crop, on forty acres 
of as fiile plants as I ever saw, through freezing of plants and 
fruit- In fact, it has been a failure ever since on that groiind. 

In '96 we had 36,000 yearling trees killed by winter and 
drouth. Our blackberries have not given a full crop in four 
years and the old plantations are doomed to he uprooted as 
worthless. In fact, we have had the usual lot of horticulturists, 
if I may judge by what I have observed. By this I mean those 
who have relied on crops of fruit and not on plant sales. 

However, "hope springs eternal" in the horticultural breast, 
and wo struggle on, with that "beautiful island of Sometime" 
just below the horizon. We'll reach it "by and by." 

If faith in the great beyond could bo as firm and fixed in 
people as the horticultural faith is, what a congregatdon of 
happy people we should make. There are .some doubting 
Thomases to give us a jolt occasionally and make things un- 
pleasant. 

In the horticultural business, as in all other pursuits of sci- 
entific investigation, it is the inquiring mind that paves tho 
way to results. The whys and wherefores are alwaj's to be 
thoroughly eonsidere*!, and although in many cases the secrets 
of nature baffle our mortal ken, yet we must continue to explore 
as far as the limits of human understanding permit. 

The little child in tho song illustrates the lesson although the 
hidden forces of nature refuse to be laid bare to our view: 
"What makes the grass grow, sister '( 

What makes the flowers bloom ? 
Who taught the golden sunbeam 

To dance about the room ? ^ ' 
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"Wlio made our God in heaven, 
And how did he get. there? 

Did ho have wings like angels. 
Or did he climb a stair?" 



Paraphrasing those lines, we can apply our questions in a 
horticultural sense: 

Why don't the borer's eggs, brother, 

As large as hen's eggs be ? 
Why don't he lay the small egga 

On oak or linden tree? 

Why does the scab come, brother. 

On apples we want to eat ? 
Why don't it stay on our neighbor's 

And leave ours fair and neat ? 

Why is the fruit tree agent 

Allowed to roam the land 'i 
Why can't he go to heaven 

And with the angels stand t 

What will the good Lord do, brother, 
To the man who "substitutes" i^evs ? 
'■ Will he be hung on a Eiissian crab 

[ . To dangle in the breeze? 

Where will the "new seedling" fiend go, brother. 

If he sells at a dollar a tree ? 
Will he go down, to the bad place, brother — 
Barnes, Babcock, Kellogg, Philips, or may- 
hap me ? 
Eureka, Wis. 
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= CHERRIES IN CENTRAL WISCONSIN. 

_ By A. D.--Banie8> Waupaca. ] 

" [Paper Read at Winter Meeting.] 

To he practically correct I will confine my remarks to my own 
experience &'nd operations and will say that in the early spring 
season of 1888, I planted at Waupaca ninety-six Early Rich- 
mond and three May Duke cherry trees. All grow the first sea- 
son but three Richmond, and one tree had two clusters of cher- 
ries. The three that failed to grow were replaced in '89 by 
Blue Damson plum trees, A number of the Richmond fruited 
in '90, and in '91 I had a nice little crop of cherries ; sold some 
$40 worth. As soon as the May Duke b^an to fruit a little 
they died to the tips of the roots, never yielding over three 
quarts of cherries. I have never failed to have some cherries 
on the Richmond since the second year after planting; have al- 
ways had a good demand for the fruit at a good price, and this 
orchard has brought me more than $1,000 in cash and the trees 
are yet in good condition ; ninety-one of these Richmonds left. 

These trees have a good clay subsoil root bed, overlaid with a 
sandy surface loam; have had good cultivation the first few 
years and have been in clover since; have mulched regularly 
and pruned out the inner branches occasionally in July, just 
after the fruit was harvested. I always pick in quart boxes 
and market in crates, 

I have demonstrated to my own satisfaction that the Early 
Richmond is the cherry for business in central Wisconsin. 

Since planting this orchard I have planted hundreds of treeg 
of the Russian cherries and other varieties, with disappointment 
in almost every case. About the only exception to this rule is 
the English Morollo which I have planted quite extensively. 
Yet the Early Richmond budded on Mahaleb stalks is my choice 
of all varieties. I am now planting very extensively and shall 
continue to do so. 

Would recommend every land owner to plant at least one 
dozen of these, if they plant any at all, as they will have just 
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as many birds and boys — if tlicy have three trees— as if they 
have enough for them all. 

Substitute the Early Eiehmond cherry trees for Bour crab 
applea or Russian ironclads, wine bcrrios, or "model ochards", 
and you will cultivate faith in Wisconsin as a successful fruit 
growing state. 



CHERKIES IN SOUTHERN WISCONSIN. 
By Henry Tarrant, Janesville. 

I see by the program the secretary has got me down for an- 
other five-minute paper. Cherries in Southern Wisconsin. I 
feeJ I cannot fill five miutes to interest this meeting on cher- 
ries. I have been growing cherries about as long as I have 
apples, with varying success. Thirty years ago this spring I 
set forty trees o£ the common Morello; they did well, and about 
six Early Richmonds that did not do well, did 091 bear well ex- 
cept one tree, and it was grafted at the surface of the ground ; 
made a good tree and bore well till the year all cherry trees 
sufEered from some cause and died, and almost all the sprouts 
died also; also all my Richmonds. It was a year after a very 
full crop. I should think about fifteen years ago all my trees 
died except three on Qne end of the row, and they were injured- 
Two of them are alive yet; one bore full this last year. I was 
somewhat discouraged and did not set any for some time, till 
my friend, B. H. Smith, advised mo to try again. I got some 
trees from him atiout ten or eleven years ago and set them out, 
and they have done well, and we have sold cherries from those 
trees for two or three years. About 1892 I commenced to set 
again. I got the next trees from Mr. Geo. J. Kell<^. They 
were English Morello, a little different from the trees previ- 
ously set; good bearers, a good eheoy, ripens a little earlier 
than tbe first. That same year I purchased some Early Rich- 
monds on their own roots from Dr. Tinker. They have done 
■well except some of them are badly barked with whiffletrees by 
a careless hand ; are flow bearing full crops. I also at this time, ^ 
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1892 or 38!).'!, set other kinds— Wragg, Osthraus, Ruasian, also 
Late Morello, called Late Iticliniond perhaps, and the Montr 
morency. I have but one tree and it. was late coming into bear- 
ing; bore a fiill crop last year. Wragg has not borne much yet. 
Osthmus Russian has borne very full of rather small fruit. 1 
have some other varieties that have not come into bearing yet, 
Dyehouse and one other I have lost tag. 

Now, as to the profit of cherry culture I have to say that had 
I persevered and set out again after losing my trees that time 
I oould not have had much to complain of. We have sold our 
-cherries at a fair price, about two dollars per bushel; this last 
year about $1.50 per bushel. I have not grown cherries on a 
very large scale. The apple has been my hobby. Cherries 
have sold in the local market here and to those who do not raise 
any because it takes too Icmg to grow thcui and never set any 
trees out till it is too late, the trees are leaved out. and then the 
dry weather kills them. 



■ Friday A. M. 

President — First subject on our program, "Small Fruits at 
Sparta This Past Season," by delegate from Sparta Society. 

Not present. 

Mr. Jewett of Sparta asked to respond, 

Mr. Jewett — I can only say that the prospect of a grood crop 
for another year is good. Crops did not suffer from the drought 
as heretofore. We had the best growth of raspberries, black- 
berries and strawberries last season that we had for four years. 
Prices were fair. 

President — Next subject, "Small Fruits Past Season iu 
Southern WisoOTsin," by A. J. Edwards. 
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SMALL FRUITS IN SOUTHERN WISCONSIN THE 
PAST SEASON. 

By A. J". Edwards, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

The profits in amall fruit growing in southern Wisconsin the 
past season were very small, especially in our locality. Now, X 
do not believe that tbia state of affairs came about by chance. 

Take it ten or twelve years ago when almost anything in the 
shape of a horse would sell for $100 to $150, what did the farm- 
ers do? Every one who was so situated that he could began 
raising colts. And a large per cent, of them were working sim- 
ply to get a horse of some kind regardless of what the market 
demanded or where they were to be disposed of. What was the 
result? The country was soon overrun with horses of all kinds, 
sizes and colors that would not sell for enough to pay for the 
cost of raising tbem. Now, it looks to me as though we, as fruit 
growers, have been working in very much the same line. 

We have planted largely of all kinds and varieties regardless 
of what we were to do with the fruit after we raised it. This. 
with the very favorable winter of '97-8, no late spring frosts 
to damage us, gave us a much larger crop of fruit than oiir mar- 
kets could take, and the result was the bulk of the strawberry 
crop sold for 50 to 75 cents per 16-quart crate and many were 
not harvested at all. Raspberries, 75 to 90 cents per crate. 
Currants, 50 to 60 cents. Gooseberries, not much sale at any 
price. Blackberries, about the same price as raspberries. 

Grapes were plenty, and many Concords sold late in the sea- 
son at a cent and a cent and a half a pound. AVith ns most of 
our Moores, Early WOrden, Lady Brighton, Niagara sold at 
3 and 4 cents per pound. Couiiniasions, etc., had to come out 
of those prices. Can we grow fruit at these prices at a profit 
each must answer for himself ? It may be years before we have 
another crop like last season's, and it may not. Who can tell ? 
I think that present indications are that it will not be next sea- 
son, I do not think that we can reasonably expect to get the 
prices for fruit in the future that we have in the past. We 
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must bear ia mind that there are others who are watching this 
thing ju3t as close as we are and that i£ there is a dollar to be 
mado they are going in for tlieir share. We can, however, I 
think expect to get a fair price for a good product. 

Every line of business has its ups and downs, I do not need 
to aay tliat we are down, at present. If we will but take notice 
we will see that those who succeed in any line of work are those 
who keep right along through thick and tliin, perhaps taking in 
some side line during the depression to bridge over during the 
dull time, but in the main sticking to their Una Then when 
the market turns their M'ay they are ready to reap the benefit. 
While the one who is continually changing is very apt to strike 
the market on the under side most of the time. We are very apt 
when prices are high and every thing looks bright to forget that 
supply and demand govern, the market and to plant largely of 
tJiose varieties that are selling well at that time, when it would 
be bottor many times to make only a moderate planting of those 
varieties and put out something else. 

Now, as to market, my observation is that the local market 
is the best to work for. By tliis I mean the one within 20 or 
30 miles of home. W^o must study this market, know what it 
wants and then grow that, and only in such quantities as can 
be disposed of to advantage. It is easier to grow what the mar- ' 
ket asks for than to grow a mixed lot of stuff and then try to 
force the consumer to buy it. This might raise the question of 
what tho market requires. Eaeb must be his own judge in this 
matter. This nmcb, bowe\'er, will apply : Grow varieties that 
will put an even grade of fruit on tho market, not big berries 
today aud small tomorrow. We cannot, expect to get rich in 
one or two years, but by taking a fe^v of the best varieties that 
are suited to our locality and growing more and better fruit oa 
lews ground we can make a good living at least, Wliile it is not 
ou tho subject, I think ttiat if every one who is writing up a new 
fruit or giving their success or failure with any variety or vari- 
eties would also give their soils and location we could then judge 
with some degree of certainty how they woiild do on our soils. 
I will close by giving a Hat of tiie varieties that did best with 
us the past season on a light soil with clay subsoil. (^,t>OQlc 
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Strawberries — Warfieldj Crescent, Haverland, Splendid and 
Bederwood. 

Black raspberries — Palmer, Kansas and Gre^. Of these 
Kansas took tbe lead. Older is hardy and productive but too 
soft for market. 

Ked raspberries — Loudon and Cuthbert. 

Purple raspberries — Columbian. 

Currants — Red, Dutch, Victoria, White Grape. 

Goosebe rries — Down ing. 

The grapes I have already giveai. 



\._ r TREE AGENTS. ' 

' By D. 0. Converse, 

Notwithstanding the slurs tliat have been and are somctiuies 
now cast out upon tree agents, it is a fact, in iny judgment, that 
the tree agent has been a public blessing and without disguise. 
Whorever thf3 country has been opened to settlement, there the 
enterprising tree agent has immediately appeared and has 
proved an important factor in making that locality fit for a 
human being to reside in. 

In treating the subject I wish to mention three important 
factors in correcting some of the abuses that have grown up in 
the sale of nursery stock through agents, namely, an ideal home, 
an ideal customer and an ideal nurseryman. I would have for 
an ideal home one in which an abundance of fruit is grown, 
flowers and trees are cultivated, and where the children are en- 
couraged to help in their care and taught to observe tlie vari- 
eties, tlie style of growth of each, the enemies that infest and 
the means of overcoming them. In short, to bring them in sucli 
contact with nature, that when they ctmie to leave the old home 
they have a knowledge of things that has come from actual con- 
tact 

To make our ideal citizen and customer, let us take one of 
these children as ho starts out to make his own home. He pur- 
chases a place and as he remembers how much comfort the 
family used to derive at home from the fruit and flower garden. 
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lie is determined to waste no time in getting them started. Op- 
port.unities for buying are not lacking these daj& and soon an 
enterprising tree salesman appears and thinks he has an easy 
victim. 

He starts out, "We have a new variety of apple and the com- 
pany will not allow me to sell more than two to each customer. 
We have been selling them at $2.00 each but- to get them well 
introduced here I will put you in two for $3.00." 

Note the answer: "I don't wish to plant novelties, what I 
want is the fruit and as I can buy good trees of varieties adapted 
to this section for $3.00 per dozen, I will let the other fellow 
do the experimenting." 

"Here," says the agent, "is the tree currant — no sprouts fo 
oome up to bother you and so easy to keep clean, having only 
one trunk. These we put in at $5.00 per dozen." 

Our prospective purchaser who has learned to think for him- 
self, says to himself, "Why, back in father's garden I used to 
see whole canes wither and die even when the fruit was half 
grown. Now, if there was only on© cane and the borer should 
get into that I would have no means of renewing the bush, so it 
will be lost, "No, I don't want that." 

"Here we have the wonderful hush, strawberry — grows right 
up like a currant bush, and you will not be bothered by runners. 
If you want new plants just take off some cuttings and set them 
out. Just think of sitting on a stool and picking a whole pan 
of berries without getting up. We have been selling them for 
$5.00 per 100, but to get them well introduced here I will make 
them to you at $4.00." 

Again our buyer goes back in thoiight fothe old garden and 
soliloquizes, "We used to have fine strawberries and of all the 
varieties grown I never noticed any growth like that. Besides, 
that isn't the nature of the strawberry plant. I can get fruit 
good enough for me from plants that send our runners." 

As the agent picks up his samples and passes along to find 
some one who does his thinking, after he has signed an order, 
our buyer again soliloquizes, "Here these men come in repre- 
senting firms hundreds of miles away, knowing or caring noth- 
ing of our conditions and whose apparent object is to work us 



for one or two years, get all the money they can and never be 
seen here again, while right here at home are nurseries run by 
men who have made a study of varieties, cultivation and condi- 
tions for years, and whose dealings show they believe their cus- 
tomers' success is their success, 

I shall select one who will furnish me first class goods and I 
am willing t<a pay a fair price for them. 

What shall our ideal nurseryman be ? He has an important 
part in bringing about the much needed reform. Let him speak 
for himself. 

"I rejoice that I am in this business; no homes are cursed or 
blighted because my plants and trees go into them but they are 
the means of bettering and brightening the lives of many. I 
am devoting the best years of my life to this business, the peo- 
ple want the goods and I am entitled to fair prices and must 
have them to protect my customers, myself and my family now 
and in the coming years. The people, as a whole, are fair and 
will honor me as I deserve. They don't oak for Cheap Jolm 
goods or Cheap John prices, and by doing business on the square 
and looking after my customers' inteiests I have a steady trade, 
and while I cannot please or hold them all, many will respond 
to good treatment and will stand by me." 

Thus, as you see, my remedies toward correcting the evils 
complained of are an educated public sentiment along horticul- 
tural lines, coming from the work of the home, the press, the 
farmers' institutes, horticultural societies, etc., and for our home 
nurserymen to magnify their profession, to furnish better stock 
and to charge such prices as will ensure a safe investment for 
himself and protection to his customers. 



President — "Small Fruits in Northern Wisconsin," A. L. 
Hatch, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Hatch — When 1 first went there, there were no small 
fruits there at all, and they had no berry boxes. Now for four 
years in succession we have bad-excellent crops. The first year 
were business demonstrations of our own only, the third year on 
perhaps 30 or 40 acres. Last year's crop was on 60 acres. In 
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our own case wo grew on 6 acres 2,029 half bushel eas 
sliipper for tho Sturgeon Bay Fruit Growers' jVssoci 
shipped over 10,000 casea, equivalent to 20 car-loads of 6( 
each. Our Association has ready for next season three i 
loads of berry box material, which being made up wi 
fully 15,000 cases. Our aoil is extremely favorable, 
climate is favorable, but what !■ suppose you want to get 
President, is what we have found out there in small fruit 
and marketing that will be of benefit to you. I found 
tiling there that was rather unique. It was this, tha 
berry plants would start too early in the spring. 

We had to take the mulching off in order to get good 
In regard to securing the crop we liad, we planted on got 
and gave good cultivation. "VVe apply ashes liberally. ■ .^ 
secure as much manure from tho city as we can, well rotted 
manure. We renovate our beds by burning off. During the 
winter we go to work and distribute fine manure all over the 
fruiting beds, also distribute ashea, and in this way we secure ex- 
cellent crops. I have had some csporieiice in this shipping mat- 
ter, and it involves some things very peculiar. The first car of 
berriw we shipped, the car went through all right, but after a 
while customers l>egau to complain that tho berries were coming 
through in bad condition. Our Executive Hoard decided I 
should go to Minnesota, and see our fruit come in. I went to 
the depot where the fruit was being unloa(le<l. They did not 
know who I was, and I got more satisfaction than I expected. 
The puzzlo was some cases were selling for $1.00 and some for 
40 cents, and in some cases a quart of berries would be poor. I 
went down to the car to see what was the troiible. I could not 
got much relief there, and finally our commission men took me 
to see several railroad men of the different roads. Luckily there 
just came in a car from Georgia. Their fruit was in good con- 
dition. "I will tell you what we used to do," says thi? gentle- 
man from Georgia. "We use-d to put in our ice, and then we 
would salt it, and close up our car as we would an ice-cream 
freezer. But now we first cool our car, then load it, and then 
put in some ice, and the fruit comes through all right." Well, 
what was the trouble with those berries when some were in good 
and others in bad condition? We would pick our berrie3-,untU > 
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10 o'clock and then we would put them in the shipping shed. I 
saw that we must not pack them together in the sliipping shed in 
the day time. We must take them to the cellar or to the car. 
Still that does not account for those berries being mixed in, good 
and had. We are likely to get some over-ripe berries. These 
■we must avoid. We also must be particular to reject some va- 
rieties. We must depend on the firmer and better varietiea. 
We have used three styles of refrigerator cars. One Iiad the 
tank over-head and the other two were side-tanks. The Califor- 
nia fruit express has 5 tanks. The car with over-head tanks is 
not practical. It is hard to put tho ice in. In loading our car 
we do not put in more than three tiers, making 500 eases to a 
car. Tho car must bo cool when you pnt the berries in. In re- 
gard to marketing, we of course have over-whelmed the home 
market. Our market will be in competition with tho rest of the 
world, Tho lateness of our varieties will help us out. About 
picking, — we have a picking stand for strawberries holding 8 
quarts, made out. of berry box white stock. For the handles we 
just take two pieces of thin stuff, like basket handles, only 
stronger. (Mr. Hatch hero illustrates the construction.) We 
put up a shade on one side, for tliis is necessary on the field. 
Just as soon as these are filled the pickers take theni to the pack- 
ing shed. This- is strictly concerning business small fruit cul- 
ture. We shall use pine boxes for raspberries. 

Mr. Guilford — In ease a man wants ten or fifteen thousand 
boxes, where can he send for them? 

Mr. Hatch — I could get them by ordering direct from the 
factory. We are retailing standard quarts at $2.15 per thou- 
sand at Sturgeon Bay, and we are retailing the IG quart cases 
to hold them for $4,75 a hundred. If a man wants to order of 
118, I can have them sent directly from tho factory in Michigan. 
That leaves us a little margin on the actual cost to us, and is still 
less than some of the berry box manufacturers would offer them 
to us by the car-load, 

Mr, Edwards— Do you find the Minneapolis market the best 
market to ship to? 

Mr. Hatch — For car-load lots it is the only one available for 
us. We ship boat loads to Menominee. In business fruit cul- 
ture I must tell you of my experience concerning the co-opera- . ^ 
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tion of our neighbors. You can save commissions and expenses 
by holding togetlier, and you soon realize the value of your 
neighbors and you will see things in them that you never 
dreamed of. It exerts an influence over the whole community. 
We cannot do business single handed or alone, 

Mr. Edwards — Do yon advocate the picking and throwing 
away of over-ripe berries in order to strengthen the plants? 

Mr. Hatch — Mr. Smith ssys that he did that. We have 
never had occasion to. Our nights are cool, and we rarely have 
excessive heat at night. I cannot see why it would not be a 
good plan. 

Mr. Barnes — I would like to say that in picking and throw- 
ing away overripe berries, your pickers want extra account for 
picking those berries. 

Mrs, Johnson — We have a method of holding our pickers 
and getting our last b!>rries picked, that we think is worth imi- 
tating. We say to the pickers at first, and let it be understood 
that if tliey come they must pick right through the season, or 
else they mil get only half price. If they go back on us they 
get but one-half cent per quart. 

Mr. Jewett — Our association paid 3 per cent, of the amount 
of net proceeds of thfir shipment to the pickers. 

Mr. Kellogg of Itipon— I think Mr. Hatch has explained all 
the practical points in shipping. I do not think I could add any 
points to his. 

Mr. Smith — Did you say that leaving the cover on would 
make the plants come fa-ster than if you take it off? 

Mr. Hatch — It is this, during the day the sunshine would 
warm the straw and ground and protect the plants against the 
cold wind, and it is this cold wind that keeps our bloom back. 

Mr. Smith — IJo you remove the cover entirely in the spring, 
take it all off? 

Mr. Hatch— We did. 

Mr, Smith — Do the pickers have to deliver the berries to the 
picking shed? 

Mr, Hatch — They bring them themselves to the picking shed. 

Mr. Smith — Then it requires no attendants except one over- 
seer to each crew. 

Mr. Hatch— Yes. 
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Question — What is the best berry you grow? 

Mr. Hatch— Warfield. For special purposes we think well 
of the Brandywine. We grow some other berries with more or 
less satisfaction — the Splendid. 

Ex-Pr^ Kellogg — What do you fertilize the Warfield with? 

Mr. Hatch— The Wood. 

Mr. Smith — When your association ships fruit, how can 
you tell who the shipper is? 

Mr. Hatch — The commission men will gladly furnish you 
rubber stamps with a number, to be stamped on his cases, and 
this number identifies the shipper, 

Mr. Smith— What is the objection to pickers less than from 
12 to 18 years old? 

Mr. Hatch — Usually their buoyancy is such that they are 
neither children or persons of judgment. If you could get 
women to pick, they would be the best, I think. 

Mr, Smith-— I prefer children from 15 to 18, I want the 
kind you do not want; you might send them down to me. 

Mrs. Johnson—I would say that we liave solved the problem 
of getting good pickers by furnishing a rig for them to come up 
in, and a room in which they can change their clothes. 

Mr. Philips — I do not think thereis a berry grower in Wiij- 
consin that could not learn something from Mr. Johnson. He 
treats his pickers very nicely. 

Mr. Kellogg of Janesviile signifies his willingness to pick in 
Mr. Johnson's crowd. 

Mr. Philips — I would not advise you to get him. 

Mr. Barnes — I had high school scholare as my pickers, and 
I had a school "mami" to manage them. You must reseirve the 
privil^e of discharging those who come for a good time and 
then they are all right. 

Mr. Hatch- — I think we must give Mra. Johnson credit for 
the suggestion she has offered. 

Mr. Smith — The children up to twelve years old have no 
idea of discretion, nor the years of strength, where they can com- 
prehend sufficiently what is wanted of them. As to the married 
women, the ones we are able to get, are the wives of foreigners — ■ 
"Belgiums." They think that simply because they are women, 
not girls, that they should have more wages than the others, I 
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got completely disgusted and discouraged trying to employ 
married women, and I found that grown up girls were the best 
pickers we could get, I thought very seriously of liaving a lady 
as overseer, but my courage failed me. 

Motion made to take up the question of resolutions. Carried. 

Mrs. Campbell — Your committee on Resolutions begs leave 
to submit the following resolutions, which were carried. 

Whereas, Onr Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, through 
its members, is adding vastly to freight and express matter by 
fruit, trees, plants, etc., in transfer over their lines, therefore, 

Resolved, That we earnestly request that our president and 
secretary be furnished with mileage from advertisements to be 
placofl in The Wisconsin Horticulturist by said railway lines. 

Whereas, the loss to our fruit interests from the depredations 
of rabbits amounts to thousands of dollars annually. 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society ask 
the legislature to repeal the law preventing the hunting of rab- 
bits with ferrets. 

, Itesolvcd, That we, as a Society, realize the impetus that has 
been given to horticulture in our state through the medium of 
farm institutes, and we tender onr appreciation to Superintend- 
ent McKerrow for placing horti<uilturaI topics, to bo treated by 
practical horticulturists, on the Institute programs. 

Whereas, We believe that the experiments carried on at the 
Trial Orchard at Wausau will l>e of inestimable value to the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin, 

Resolved, That a rising vote of thanks be given to Mr. Philips 
for his unselfish, painstaking work in planting the orchard and 
giving it his personal supervision, and that he be continued as su- 
perintendent for the ensuing year. 

Resolved, Tliat the thanks of the Wisconsin State Horticul- 
tural Society are due, and are hereby given to A, L, Hatch for 
installing and arranging our exhibit at the exposition at Omaha, 
We appreciate the heroic efforts he made to have Wisconsin 
creditably represented. 

We also thank those who cared for the exhibit after Mr. 
Hatch returned home. 



Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be given to W. -T. 
Scott, superintendent of public property, for the courtesies 
shown us during this session. 

Whereas, Superintendent and Mrs. McKerrow have again 
felt the heavy hand of affliction, 

liesolved, That we sympathize deeply with them in thrar 
great sorrow. 

Resolved, That in the death of John L. Fisk of Omro our 
Society has met with a great loss. 

Mr. Fist's aesthetical tastes and his love for the profession of 
horticulture are strongly evidenced by the work of his hands 
around his homo and in the town where he resided. 

Resolved, That in the death of E, J. Scofield our Society has 
lost one of its strong men. 

Although comparatively a young man, Mr. Scofield has been 
for a n,umber of years previous to his death a valuable member 
of The Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. As a fruit 
grower and dealer ho won an enviable reputation for his honesty 
and uprightness. 

Resolved, That the above memorial resolutions shall be 
printed in a finely bound volume and sent to the families of the 
deceasiyj as a token of our esteem. 

Vie H. Campbell, 
I). C. Converse, 
A. L. Hatch, 
Committee on Resolutions. 



Mr. Edwards moves that eopiee of the two resolutions rela- 
tive to Prof. McKerrow, be sent to him by the secretary. 

Motion is carried. 

Mr, Kellc^ — I move that this resolution on railroad rates be 
referroil to the Legislative committea Motion carried. 
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35 Kayser. Lillian M., expenses, winter meeting, reporting . Ei3 2S 

36 Bnraboo Republic, printing magaslne 128 18 

40 Philips, A. J.. 1 qr. salary and expenses o( office 96 70 

n Taylor, F. W., space for Omaha eililbit 160 00 

13 Hatcb. expenses, summer meeting, premium 7 85 

43 Toole. Wm.. expenses, summer meeting, premium 12 S8 

14 Woleott, Addle, premium, summer meeting 6 00 

4£ Baruea. Mra. L. W., premium, summer meeling 12 00 

46 Coe, E. J., expenaes, postage nnd exchange 8 69 

47 Floyd, H., premium, summer meeting 100 

48 Loope, Dr. T. E., premium, summer meeting 2 00 

49 Kellogg. L. G., pretnlum. summer meeting 3 5o" 

GO Wood Co. Hort. Society, premium, summer meeting 3 00 

51 Smith's, J. H., Sons, premium, summer meeting 11 00 

62 Read, L, H., expenses, summer meeting G 46 

63 Bonds, A. F., premium, summer meeting 100 

64 McGregor, E. L.. premium, summer meetlog 3 60 

65 Johnson, Mrs. Mary C, salary and expenses, sum met^ meeting 85 96 

56 Baraboo Repuhllc, printing magaaine 32 75 

67 Kellogg, expenses and premium, aummer iiv^etlng 33 93 

58 Tanner. Thos., premium, summer meeting 100 

69 Lalton. L. F., espenaes, summer meeting, delegate 160 

eO Abbott, C. A., premium, aummer meeting ' 3 00 

61 Floyd, H., premium, summer meeting 160 

62 Kellogg, 'Geo. J., expenses, aummer meeting 2 00 

63 TIecke. J., premium, summer meeting 100 

61 Boynlon, W. D., expenses, summer meellug 180 

65 Golf, Prof. B. S., expenses, summer meeting 7 16 

66 Treleren. Mrs. J. D,, expenses, summer meeting 106 

tl Philips. A. 3.. expenses, secretary, office 36 92 

69 Kayaer, Lillian M., reporting, summer meeting 3190 

70 Pbllipe, A. J., salary 76 00 

71 Hatch, A. L.. acct. Omaha exhibit 75 00 

72 Coe, R. J., expenaes, aect, Omaha eiblblt SOS 

73 Kellogg, L. G., expenses, acct. Omaha exhibit 8 78 

74 Hatch. A. L., acct. Omaha exhibit 200 00 

76 Tuttle, A. O.. apples, Omaha exhibit 8 OO 

76 Goir, Prof. E. S.. collecting grapes. Omaha exhibit 6 29 

77 Fox, Wm,, grape baskets. Omaha exhibit 120 

75 Philips, A. J., salary , 75 Ofl 
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TO Toole, Wm.. Omahu exMLlt J60 00 

Hatch, A. h., Omaha eshiblt IBO 00 

Kellogg, L. G., Omaha exhibit 125 00 

Coe. B. J., Omaha exhibit 44 45 

80 Phlllpa, A. J,, Omaha eihlbit 4194 

8f PhiUpa, A. J., eipeaaes, aecretarya office 29 SJ 

85 Barahoo Bepubltc, printing magazine 147 98 

gS Hoxle, B. B., expenses, delegate, IIIIdoIb Soolely 13 EG 

31 Kellogg, L. (i., expeusee, prealdent'B oSce 25 80 

88 rblllpa. A, J., aalflcy 75 00 

S9 Philips, A, J., eipenaes, aetretarj's office 72 69 

99 Kellogg, Geo. J., apple, Omaha exhibit 100 

91 Hatch, A. L., acct. Omalik exhibit 18 

32 JohQEon. Mary C. ed. magazine 136 21 

S3 BataliOO Republic, printing magazine 49 66 

SS.eiO 23 



TBIAL ORCHARD FUND. 
1898. 

Feb. B. Bal. on hand WW SO 

'juiie23. Received from atate tteasaret 250 00 

T359 80 

Expeuded 271 19 

Balance on band tS8 61 



Order No. 

ST Philips, A. J., trees, etc (85 00 

38 Kellogg, L. G., trees 17 10 

39 Philips. A. J,, trees and expenses 36 18 

63 ahigle, Hd., rent and work BO 00 

S2 Single, Ed., rent and work 52 OO 

83 Tarrant, Henrj. expenses, trial orchard 12 00 

84 Philips, expenses, trial orchard 38 61 

^271 19 



Mr. Joiinsoiii — Conimitteo on Finances is now ready to re- 
port. We find the treasurer's report correct, and yet tlie report 
came in so lato, there are some bills that we have not yet been 
permitted to examine. We will make out our report and pre- 
sent it to the Executive committee. 

We, the undersigned committee on Finance, have carefully 
examined the reports o£ the secretary and treasurer referred to 
us, and the various accounts and bills in connection therewith. 
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We find them to bo correct, and the cash balances on liand are 
one hundred and twenty-eight and 25-100 dollars ($138.25) in 
the general fund, and eighty-eight and 61-100 dollars ($88.61) 
in the Trial Orchard fund. 
Madison, Wis., Feb. 10, 1899. 

Franklin Johnson, 
r. C. Edwards, 
... W. J. Moyle, 

Committee. 

Mrs. Campbell — I wish to say to the members who have not 
yet paid for their badges, that. I will take care of them. 

Mr. Babcock — I would like to extend an invitation to the 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society to meet in Omro next 
winter. 

Mr. Kello^ — I move that we give them a vote of thanks and 
refer the matter to the Executive committee. 

Mr. Rood moves to accept invitation, 

Mr. Hatch — I sincerely ho|>e that we will accept this invita- 
tion now, for this reason, it is only in justice to those who have 
made this proposition. Tiicro can bo no .possible harm in doing 
so. There are four strong local societies immediately available ■ 
to co-operate with the Omro Society. 

Mr. Reed— AVe get little or no local support holding our meet- 
ings at Madison. 

Ex-Prcs. Kello^— Better to leave this matter in the hands 
of the Executive committee. 

Mr. Johnson-^The invitation to moot at Eureka was referred 
to the Executive committee. Now our Eureka friends are gone 
home, and in justice to them it would be well to refer this invi- 
tation also to the Executive oonimitto?. 

Mr. Reed — It was imderstood between them and the Omro 
people that Omro was to have the preference, 

Mrs. Campbell — It was voted last winter that all these mat- 
ters are to be referred without discussion to the Executive com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Hatch — If you liave nothing of importance on this pro- 
gram, I would like to bring a matter of importance before you. 
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I wish to correct a mistake made in Omaha — I thank it was 
made by Prof. Taylor — in justice to <«ie of our oldest members. 
The matter was this : Mr. Tuttle sent there some 40 varieties 
of beautiful apples, and there was no mention made of it. I 
want it put in our minutes, that he earned this recogniti(«i. He 
added much to our exhibit If there is any way to remedy this 
I want it remedied, 

Mr. Tuttle— The thing is past There is no use of calling it 
up. It is past, and I do not ask that there be any action taken 
by the society on it 

Motion made and carried that Mr. Hatch write out his re- 
marks and embody them in the report (relative to Mr. Tuttle). 

President — Meeting of the Executive Board will be held at 
1 o'clock at the hotel. 

Motion to adjourn is carried. 
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REPORT OF THE TRANSACTIONS 

Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, 

Held in Eureka, Wis , June, 1899. 



THE JUNE MEETING. 
(From July Horticulturist.) 
Mrs. Editor: — 

"Eureka !" We found it on the banks of the Fox, a quiet in- 
land tO'wn, with one of the liveliest Horticultural Societies of 
our state. Delegates came by boat from Oshkosh, 22 miles 
away, and by rail to Rush Lake Junction, 7 miles, where we 
were met by carriages. From start to finish the convention was 
one round of ovation and nothing was left undone for the com- 
fort of the guests. 

The meeting was called to order on time and President John- 
son gave us the opening address. As Dr. Loope was away Mrs. 
Brooks, president of the Rushford Society, gave us a hearty 
welcome and, as Dr. Loope said afterward, we "went right in 
and took everything in sight." Secretary Philips responded 
and the convention settled down to business. The prf^am 
was carried out fully except one or two papers. 

Nothing before the convention was of so much interest as the 
offecta of last winter. The general root-killing by the dry 

13 Cg,lzc.l.A.t>OglC 
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freeze, for want of snow and moisture, was the greatest Wiscon- 
sin has ever known. The two southern tiers of counties suf- 
fered most. Mr. Coe reported the worst destruction for his 
district. Wherever the ground had two inches of snow through 
January and February, the orchards, nurseries, gardens, clover 
and grain fields escaped. 

G. J. Kelli:^ gave a report of the rainfall for the last 21 
years, showing the precipitation for the months of September, 
October and November. This gave the hey to some of our worst 
seasons of loss when the ground froze up dry. Prof. jGoff gave 
US a very interesting report of what wo had left, after the severe 
dry freezing of tJie winter. Mr. Pliilips reiported only one vari- 
ety of the 35 apples in the trial orchard at Wausau that would 
have to be replanted. Tho thermometer registered at Wausau 
44 below zero and for the winter 599 below, but they had IC 
inches of snow. The opinion prevailed that with dry falls we 
must apply heavy mulch early in winter for nearly everything. 
More time was given to this question because it was the most 
vital to our interests. 

Interesting letters from absent ones were read and while the 
delegation from the state was not large the local attendance and 
a big turnout from Oniro Horticultural Society made things 
lively from first to last The time of tho convention was just 
right for our nortliem strawberry crop and we did not have to 
import berries for tlic table supply. 

J, M. Smith's Sons made the best exhibition they have had 
for years, both in fruits and vegetable^ but G, J. Kellogg & 
Sons took first on collection of 10 varieties of strawberries and 
many other premiums, also first on 6 varieties of gooseberries, 
but the fresh picked strawberries in nearly every case took first 
on plates. There were 16 competitors for prizes and nearly one 
hundred entries. 

On the second morning 'the visiting giieets were given a ride 
to the 40-aere fruit farm of Parsons & Loope and it was a sight 
to be remembered to see the Longfield apples loaded to breaking, 
a goodly showing of Wealthy, McMahan, Duchess, etc., and the 
fruit seemed little infested with insects. There were acres of 
strawberries which were giving good returns, but to ^ink f£ 
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making money on small fruit and carrying it 28 miles overland 
to market was a most discouraging feature, still they made it 
pay; and their acres o£ i^aspberries will give thorn lively times 
later on. Everything had wintered well, very little root-killing 
and while the thermometer ranged from 20 to 46 degrees below 
zero everything above ground wintered without injury. This 
proves that it is not the cold tbat kills but other conditions of the 
atmosphere in winter. 

It will not be necessary to give all the good things of the 
summer meeting for then your readers would get the benefit 
without attending. We shall expect some of the beet papers 
later on in your columns. J. Perriani of Chicago and A. Si- 
monson of Racine were with us during the meeting and a bettor 
summer convention I do not remember, considering the local at 
tendance and the large exhibitfen of fruits. 

A Delegate. 

SUMMER MEETING OF THE WISCONSIN HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY HELD AT EUREKA. 

11 A. M. 
Called to order by President Johnson. 

President Johnson — I see that the president is down for a 
short address. 

President reads address, (Much applause.) 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON'S ADDRESS AT THE OPEN- 
ING OF THE SUMMER MEETING AT EUREKA, 
WIS. 

Ladies and Gentleanen, Fellow Horticulturists: 

Again we greet each other at our annual summer meeting. 

Again our state society enjoys the hospitality of one of our local 

societies. Eureka, 

With gladness we meet in this beautiful month amid these 

beautiful surroundings. We found you because we wanted to. 

We wanted to see your beautiful country, but more than that 

we wanted to see you. One of the important things we have^lc 
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to consider at this meeting is the relation which esists, or which 
should exist, between our State Society and the local societies. 
It 18 fitting that under these circiunstances we should meet with 
one of the best locals in the state. (I do not know but I should 
say the best were not other excellent locals so near.) We are 
quick to recognize the pleasure we derive from these gatherings 
and from the acquaintances we form here, but we sometimes 
question, Does it pay ? If the ]oy and the pleasure is all that 
is to come of these meetings we may well ask that question. 
But shall we look upon these meetings as the results of our ef- 
forts? Nay, rather let us look upon them as the direct and 
legitimate means for the accomplishment of a purpose that is 
worthy of all the time, and thought, and money that we put into 
it. .Look for a moment at our condition. We are Jiving at tho 
closing of the nineteenth centusy. This glorious century that 
has made such a brilliant record. This century when the prog- 
ress of mankind has gone with constantly accelerating speed. 
No one now questions whether the world moves or not. The 
most superficial observer knows that it moves. We are rushing 
on to our destiny. We are in a transition period that affects our 
entire civilization. It reaches every life. It modifies our mode 
of thought. It takes hold of every avenue of commerce. It 
changes conditions in every branch in trade. It remolds every 
manufacturing enterprise. There is no man so great or so hum- 
ble that he can reasonably hope to escape changed conditions. 

We have noticed the past year how manufacturers and arti- 
zans alike have been tumbling over each other to get into some 
trust or into some union. 

Now, we who depend upon shipping fruit to distant points, we 
get occasional reminders that organization is the order of the 
day. Some of these reminders are as expressive as an Irishman's 
hint, which they do say will knock a man down. 

Combines must be met with combines, for there is no man 
that is smart enough or large enough, or strong enough to suc- 
cessfully compete single-handed with the powerful combinations 
of the present. In addition to the consideration of this excel- 
lent program prepared by our secretary, I wish that at this sum- 
mer meeting we might arrange to have this subject, to which I 
have alluded, fully discussed at our next winter meeting. 



President — Mrs. Brooka of Rushford, president of the local 
society, will give the Addre^ o£ Welcome in place of Dr. Loope, 
who has been unable to come. 

Reads address. Applause. 

It 18 with pleasure and pride that I welcome you to Eureka 
Horticultural Society, — pleasure, in that we are honored by u 
visit from so worthy a body of co-wqrkers in the vast field of hop- 
tieulture, and pride, that we are possessed of such a thriving, en- 
terprising society to welcome you to, for your summer meeting. 
In this world we are so constituted as to lead, or be led, and tbo 
horticulturists of Winnebago county have happily chosen the 
former part. 

That these meetings are an endless source of pleasure and 
profit to the many who avail themselves of its opportunities, is 
evident from the improved condition in the line of horticulture. 
We live in an age of progress, and in these times of abundant 
harvests and low prices, when success depends more upon brain 
than muscle, God pity the man who is not progressive. 

Much of this change has been brought about by more general 
reading of good literature on the subject, and also by the exist- 
anee of societies, meeting together at regular intervals, reasoning 
together, giving, and receiving instructions whereby the condi- 
tion of the tiller of the orchard may be improved, and the lot 
of the fruit raiser made one of pleasure and profit. It is with 
this expectation that I, in the name of R. H, S., welcome you to 
our Society, hoping your stay with us will cause you as many 
pleasing recollections in the future as I am assured will remain 
with us. 

Once move I bid you a hearty welcome. ' . i 

Response by Mr. Philips. 

Mr. Philips— I will say that it is hardly fair to change the 
program, having Mrs, Brooks read the address of welcome in 
place of the Doctor, as I expected to answer Dr. Loope. Now 
that he has skipped out I am going to dodge out, too. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: We have with us a gentleman from 
Chicago. He takes enough interest in us to come here to at- 
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tend our meeting. I take great pleasure in informing you that 
- 1 have deputized Mr, Perriam to take my place, and I think Mrs. 
Brooks did it better than Dr. Loope could have done and that 
Mr. Perriam will respond better tlian I can. 

Mr. Perriam called for. 

Mr, Perriam— Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It 
seems very much to me that this is rather a deputized wav of 
doing business, but I am very glad to have the honor to appear 
before you here, especially as my whole life has been devoted to 
horticulture. Now in my old age I have nothing to employ my 
time but to visit with my neighbors, and see the progress that 
they have made. In Illinois we have our State Horticultural 
Society, and three district societies. While here I notice you 
have local societies in almost every portion of the state, and that 
is why you are so successful in holding your summer meetings. 
There is another beauty about meeting with the local societies. 
The season of the year is just right, and as you have chosen the 
season of strawberries, we enjoy the fruits of the season both 
green and ripe, and for my part, I never go home without, feel- 
ing a great deal better friends with myself and with those whom 
I meet. It is a curious thing the change that has taken place 
in horticultural operations, as well as agricultural. Some CO 
years ago we sought to get everything as early as possible. Wc 
used every means in our power to force the plants and get our 
fruit on the market. After the railroads began to operate, we 
souglit to get things as late as possible. So with everything 
there in the gardening line. All the early stuff is purely arti- 
ficial. We have green houses, covering 10 acres of land, all de- 
voted to lettuce. The march of progress is such that we now 
get oiir fniits from California, Georgia and New Orleans. In 
other words, you get fruits early in the season hero^ and later yon 
send your fniits. We buy cabbage from New Orleans, an<l 
later in the season send cabbage back to New Orleans. 

I am very glad that you have given me the privilege of re- 
sponding to the Address of Welcome for myself and for those 
wliom I in some way represent. I am giving much attention to 
Farmers' Institutes in Illinois. We have been behind the state 
of Wisconsin in that. We are now following fast on the track 
of Wisconsin, You treat your Tarmers' Institutes exactly the 
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Bame as you treat this question of horticulture. You get out 
among the people. It was said by a member of your legislature 
that the Farmers' Institutes and the Horticultural Society have 
added untold millions to the wealth of Wisconsin,' Fix>m no 
place, Mr. President, do we get such color in the fruits as from 
Wisconsin. AVe get as large fruit from Michigan, but not the 
exquisite color. Your market is in the northwest and Lake Su- 
perior r^ion. Unfortunately we in Chicago get little of your 
fruit. 

I thank you, (Applause.) 

President — Mr. Perriam spoke of the influence of Farm In- 
stitutes, There is one thought there that we must get hold of. 
An individual can do much through an oiganization, which no 
individual could otherwise hope to do. 

Mr, Philips calls for Mr. Kellc^g. 

Mr. George Kellogg — I do not know what business you have 
to call me up. I am glad to meet with the horticultural societies 
everywhere. I spent some time last winter in Minneapolis. 
Now that we are in the line of small fruits we want to bring out 
the things that are good and bad. There is such a variation of 
soil, and so many different varieties of fruit, that there is no list 
that will adapt itself everywhere. We have perhaps 30 varieties 
of strawberries, 10 varieties of raspberries, 10 varieties of goose- 
berries, and more than that of currants, perhaps. If there is 
any good in the different varieties we want it brought out by 
the different growers. We want to know what is good. This 
preaching horticulture does not amount to anything unless we 
can'make it pay. You can tell a man to plant strawberries, and 
unless he uses the varieties adapted to his soil, it is a failure. 
Wo have advocated for the last two years to plant nothing but 
the perfect blooming varieties. We havo plenty of them that 
will give as many bushels as pistillate. Tlie cause of the imper- 
fection of perfect varieties comes from the lack of vitality in the 
root force. 

I do not wish to take any more time, Mr. President. 

President Johnson — I wish to commend one thing Mr. Kel- 
logg does. He prints pointed directions, the result of his life 

CyilzccbvCoOglC 
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work, and sends tliein out witli his price list. I wish to com- 
mend this. 

President— Mr. Philips has some letters tliat he wishes to 
read, which will come in properly now. 

Mr. Philips, — ^This is a busy time o£ the year to leave home. 
It is a husy time with people here, hut after all the poeple have 
left their work to attend these meetings, and I expected just 
such a welcome. 

Mr. Philips tells a story of a Scotchman whose brother had 
come from Scotland to visit him. When asked how long he in- 
tended to remain, he answered: "There is an old saying in Scot- 
land : If you go to a place and find a fat dog and a rusty spade, it 
is a good place to stay. I have found both here, and so I expect 
to stay for the winter." 

Well, when I came to Dr. Loope's house yesterday, the first 
thing that I saw was a fat d<^, and judging from the looks of 
his garden, I think the rusty spade is not far off, so I think I 
shall stay. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Philips reads letter from Mr. J. S. Stickney of Wauwa- 

tOSB. 

Lake Keesus, Wis. (near Merton), June 17th, '09. 
Friend Philips:— 

Your request of 10th inst. is only one of many which have 
come to me, all making me wish that you would ask something 
easier. 

Any and all the observations that I can make do not warrant 
me in reaching any fixed and positive conclusions, except the 
two general ones with which we have long been familiar, viz. : 
going into winter with roots too dry is dangerous. Late cultiva- 
tion on over rich land (which few of lis are troubled with), pro- 
ducing luxuriant growth late in the season, is also dangerous. 
With reasonable choice of varieties he who avoids these two dan- 
gers will be able to bear the other ills that may come to him. 

Here are a few illustrations: In our younger orchard, 4 years 
planted, in 400 McMahan ahout 20 are dead, 10 more anxious 
to die, balance healthy and vigorous. In 60 Duchess we find 
about the same conditions and proportions. Cause (I think) 
condition and maturity of wood on going into winter. 

In an older orchard, 8 years planted, mostly McMahan, all 
standing in an old plantation of currants, thoroughly cultivated 
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up to July 10th, 5 dead, all others prosperous and all that dia_not 
bear heavy last year carrying a good crop of fruit. 

In our older orchard, 15 years planted, there are few deaths 
and none wanting to die, save a few that bore too heavily laat 
year. This orchard was cropped with peas, part harvested and 
part fed off by hogs, was all fall plowed, and is now in peas to be 
fed off as soon as ready. When fed off will be immediately 
Eown with crimson clover, veitch, peas, red clover, or something 
elsel to be plowed nnder late in fall; trees making good growtli 
and we mean to deserve a crop of fruit next season. 

In our garden red raspberries suffered badly. Black, very 
little; cause, later growth and immaturity of red. 

Here at our lake cottage 50 feet above the lake on gravelly 
soil, 50 per cent, of the hickory and white ash are dead, 25 per 
cent, have not yet decided whether to live or die (only a question 
of brief time), and the balance don't look happy; cause, too dry 
at the roots. 

Well, what are we going to do about it? All will answer, Do 
the very best we can and each will work out results in his own 
individual way. One thing we shall not do. AVe shall not do 
without fruit. 

Cordially, 
■■■,■■ 1 J. S. Stickney. 



Mr. President — This letter reminds me that it is my duty to 
appoint certain committees, I mention as a committee on 

Resolutions: Mr. Perriam, Mrs, Treleven, Mr. Geo, J. Kel- 
logg- 

Awards: L. G. Kellogg, Mr. Bradt, Mr. Merrill. 

President— We are always glad to hear from Mr, Stickney. 
Do you wish to take any action in regard to this letter? 

Mr. Philips— Move that it be referred to the committee on 
Resolutions. , 

Motion carried. 

Mr. Philips reads letter from Mr. Menn. 

Mr. Philips — I have still another letter, from Mr, Tarrant, 
It is really a good report. 

Janesville, June 19, 1899. 
Priend Philips: 

Your letter is before me asking mo to write you the condition 
of my orchards and others in this vicinity. 

I am sorry I cannot be with you in your meeting^this ■^^efij^()o|t^ 
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I know I should enjoy it very mucli. The work has been very 
pressing this season on account of so much extra work on farm. 
Clover all killed, and I have a large insurance company to do 
the work for, autl storms have been frequent and losses to adjust, 
it takes my time largely. 

I will try and give you a short account of the condition of 
things in horticultural lines in this vicinity. Yesterday after- 
noon I looked over my orchards. I have three: one set 30 years 
ago, 1869; one set 29 years and one set 28 years. In this last 
one were 100 Ben Davis. I reset this in 1892, and have one 
orchard of 8 acres, ftOO trees on very exposed situation, no shel- 
ter; soil, clay loam limestone, underlaid froih 2 feet on crest of 
raise to 1.0 or 12 feet, perhaps more below. This orchard was 
set in 1894. The condition of this orchard, as I find it today, 
is about ruined. We cropped it to corn last year; cut the corn 
and the land was bare, except the corn stubs. There is about 
one-quarter of, the trees healthy and some fruit on many kinds. 
About half of the trees have leaved out and blossomed and part 
are dead and dying. I did not set many of the old stand-bys in 
this orchard, sucli as went through the other severe winters of 
1884 and 1885, and the other was in the '70's (I forget which 
year). Have not time to look it up. 

As to the next (juestion, — Which wintered beet, which poor- 
eat? In this young orchard there are six varieties that are bet- 
ter than others: Yellow Transparent, Duchess, Wealthy, Me- 
Mahan, Patten's Greening and Longfield, All have more or leas 
fruit 'at the present time. 

You must not think these kinds are all right; many dead trees 
of these varieties, and some other varieties have good trees left. 
Switzer and Wolf Kiver do not appear to be hurt so very much, 
but not having so many trees of those as the others I cannot tell 
without counting all and giving per cent, planted. 

Now alxuit my other orcliards I will tell you in as few words 
as I can. The old trees, such as Golden Russett, St. Lawrence, 
Haas, Duchess, Willow Twigg, Red Astrachan, Tameuse, Tetof- 
sky, Perry Rnssett, Malinda, Wealthy and Wolf River were set 
later, about ten years later than first named, and have not suf- 
fered much. Hut a large number of younger trees (for I have 
been replanting; when one dio<I out I replaced it, — perhaps not 
the same variety), liave died or is dying, and my orchards have 
not suffered as badly as my neighbors near me. I shall not have 
very much fruit this year. My trees bore heavily last year and 
I did not look for large crops this year. I will say that Wind- 
sor has stood it better than N. W, Greening. But the varietiea 
are not the trouble this year, liecause I have Ben Davis fruiting, 
also Minkler. , i 
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But 1 have a theory in regard to this destruction of our hardv 
trees. Now I have Hibernal that is hurt worse than Longfield, 
and worse than many other kinds. I have Jonathan, not one 
dead; Rome Beauty, none dead; Avista, all have some fruit; 
Milwaukee, some dead and some fruiting; ^ailey Sweet is grow- 
ing, no fruit; my Spitzenbergs are not fruiting much, but trees, 
I think, are all right. But the theory I was speaking about. I 
have dug up some of the trees that are damaged; not large trees. 
I find those dead, no leaves on them now; are root-killed; those, 
partly alive have a root with live rootlets growing, and this root 
the one nearest the surface of ground, showing to my mind that 
those trees grafted on seedling roots that were tender had suc- 
cumbed to the cold, dry winter, — frozen to death, — the one root 
alive probably grew from the cion of a hardy variety, showing 
that the roots must be hardy as well as the tree desired to be 
grown. Whole roots, as we hear it preached to us by certain 
S, W. folks, not wanted. 

I have one more thing to say: It is that the trees top-worked 
on the crab stock have suffered lees than that grafted on some 
o-f the Russians, I have been top-working on Virginia and 
Shield crab and on a number of Russian Early varieties. But 
not all crab stock has wintered; some have root-killed, but not 
so many as the apple stock. 

I think we in this part of the state are fortunate in having any 
fruit trees left when the hickory, black walntit and other for- 
est trees are dead. I have more black walnut trees killed than 
I have apple trees, according to the number of trees planted. 
My orchards, except the one I spoke of first in this paper, are 
protected, and I certainly believe it has saved many trees. I 
think I shall have to take back what I said on page 34, April - 
number, Horticulturist. Question 5: Do you consider a wind- 
break around an orchard a necessity? I answered. No. But 
the way things look now I could not give the same ansjver. 

I must say a few words about other fruit trees, pear trees do 
not appear to be hurt much, only one out of perhaps twenty 
dead; they look well and are fruiting. Plums are looking well 
except a few. . De Soto, Rolling Stone, Wyant, Rockford, and 
Ilawkeye are fruiting, others are doing well except Satage, Glass, 
Commune, Lombai^ are all dead. Cherries: Osthemo and 
Montmorency and two others I have lost the names of are dead, 
so I have only Richmond, English, Morello, Kentish, Dyehoiise 
are alivo. Grapes nearly all dead, five or six vines are fruiting. 
My neighbors' vines are all dead. Blackberries all dead, Black 
Cap Raspberries are a full crop, Loudon full crop. Currants and 
gooseberries are full. One good thing we have lost the Col. 
Potato Beetle. Now, Bro. Philips, this is over long, if Ii^l^^^^n]^ 
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time to rewrite it I would try and shorten it up by a page or two, 
but there is not time, and you will see I have not answered your 
questions. I cannot tell what kinds to plant and what to dis- 
card, it is a very unsatisfactojy state of things. 
Respectfully, 
* H. Tarrant. 



President suggests leaving it until the afternoon when it will 
come in nicely with other papers- 
President— Mr. Stickney'a letter will come up for disciission 
when we listen to the paper by Henry Floyd, on Orchard Condi- 
tions in Winnebago county. 
Adjourned until 1:30 p. m. 

Wednesday P. M. 
Dr. Loope called for, speaks in favor of the local societies. 
Take for instance our society, if we have a good thing and talk 
about it at our meetings, the members take hold of it and take it 
home, and from a small beginning you have something that is of 
interest to the state. This is the mission of the local society. 
Of course the general public do not get the Magazine. Now 
these members of the State Society may be good men. I do not 
know but what Brother Philips, Johnson and Kellogg have been 
members of the State Society ever since they can remember. I 
do not say that they are not doing a great deal of good in this 
line, but we ought to have local societies all over the state. If 
this could be accomplished, we would have a State Society here 
that would be worth one hundred times more than it is now. 
This last winter the- State Society wanted $800 to pay for their 
Omaha exhibit, and they could not get it from the legislature. 
They only got $300. So I believe that the more interest you 
can get in the local societies, the more local societies you can get, 
and the more members you can have, the more influence you 
could have with your l^islature, and the more good you could 
do. I have nothing more to say. Applause. 
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A PLAN FOR MAKING LOCAL SOCIETIES MORE 
HELPrUL TO THE STATE SOCIETY. 

Mrs. D. J. Trevelen of Omro. 

It is my opinion that the State Society should be more inter- 
ested in the local society. They should treat them aa a good 
parent would a child. "When a local society is formed some of ■ 
these "old pioneer horticulturists" ought to visit them occasion- 
ally and help create an interest, help them to be a live society, 
instruct them in horticultural work, let them feel that these 
veterans of Horticulture are interested in others, in their work, 
and if these local societies know you are trying to aid them you 
will cause an earnestness and enthusiasm which will grow and 
when they find that the State Society is on a level with the local 
society and willing to let ua have even privileges, then your 
state membership will be increased which now numbers about 
100 and it should be 500. You always hold the winter meeting 
at Madison. Madison people do not attend your meetings and if 
I mistake not you only have four or five members in that city. 

The state makea appropriations. The farmers and members 
of these local societies help pay these appropriations and when 
you veteran Horticulturists do anything you expect good pay for 
it (I hear even for your time). Why should you be paid for your 
time any more than a delegate of a local society? Then if there 
are any privileges, such as being sent as a delegate to another 
state some of you that are experienced and veterans in the 
work are the ones sent, why not let others learn and receive the 
benefit if there is any to be derived. If there is not a move 
made to increase the state membership, when these veterans go 
off the stage of action the State Horticultural Society will be 
where some of the local societies are (gone out of existence). An 
increase of membership to the State Society from the local so- 
cieties with an earnestness and interest in each other will cause 
each society to be helpful to each other in mrfre than one way. 

How can you expect the local societies to take an interest in 
the State Society' how many times have you sent out your men 
to these local societies, we hardly know you. Why not •^^Qip 
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Bome money in that way, it will return to you again. The 
young must eventually take the place of the older ones. Horti- 
culture must be enoouraged in the young and these local so- 
cieties are encouraging the work with the young, and I know the 
State Society sees the need of it also. We can but give the State 
Society praise for holding their summer meetings among the 
local society and a vast amount of good is being done in so do- 
ing. We are just beginning to know some of the members of 
the State Society and somewhat interested in them whether they 
are with us or not, let us join hands and work together as one 
whole society — have no indifferent feelings toward each othen 
In union there is strength. 

Mr. Philips called for. 

Mr. Philips — Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen; This 
is a subject that I have given much thought to, and I arranged 
this program so that I would not be expected to say very much. 
Mr. Perriam gave us the compliment that in horticulture we are 
at the head. There was a time when Minnesota looked to our 
state for advice, and now we are looking to them for information 
and advice. With regard to the local societies there is a dif- 
ference of opinion in the state. If we give the people of the 
state our report, for 10c they will not pay $1 to become mem- 
bers of our Society. Prof. Goff thinks we are too liberal with 
the local societies and with the people. He says that we should 
keep our reports within ourselves and give them out to the peo- 
ple when they become members and join us, biit we cannot do 
that. We run against an obstacle when we want to stop send- 
ing out volumes to local societies. Mrs. Treleven says that 
there ought to be 500 members in the State Society. We are 
older than Minnesota, and we ought to be ahead of them, and we 
are behind. Minnesota has 800, and we are plodding along with ■ 
about 100 members. Some local societies have not a member 
in the State Society. Still we send them our reports. Mrs. 
Treleven says she sees no reason why we shoiild hold our winter 
meeting at Madison, inasmuch as there are only four or five 
members of the Society there, I staid three or four days at the 
capital, and I made an effort by getting the names of one him- 
dred ladies of Madison asking them to come to our meeting, and 
about three came. That is the success we have had at Madison. 
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Still there are advantages meeting there. The short course 
boys are there and they take interest in our meetings. What is 
the leeult at Minneapolis? There are 250 members living 
right in Minneapolis, bankers, etc. Now, last winter at the 
meeting of our Kxecutive Board, I told our people that we ought 
to do more for the local societies. The cx-preaident of the 
Minnesota Society is a worker. lie says that he does not favor 
local societies at all. They have two, one at New Ulni and one 
in southern Minnesota. He says, "Those two local societies 
have taken away the membership from the State Society. He 
says they are really an injury to the State Society. I told our 
people last winter and President Kellogg advocated it, that we 
pay our secretary more, pay him enough that he can spend his 
time in the interest of the State Society. There was a motion 
made that the secretary spend more time, but nothing came of 
it because we made the exhibit at Omaha. We will not get 
much back from that, but if compliments are good for anything, 
we received in the neighborhood of $100,000. 

Kefers to article in McClure's Magazine (Tells story about 
pony.) Moral : Does it pay, A man asked me a short time 
ago, "Does this horitcultural business pay?" AVhy, I said, I do 
not know. I have raised six children, healthy and well, and they 
have had all the fruit they wanted. How much I can give hor- 
ticulture credit for, I do not know, but I think considerable. 

There is much inquiry on horticultural subjects especially 
after this hard winter. Prof, McKerrow has been very kind 
about sending Horticultural people to the agricultural meetings. 
At the institutes they give us about one-third of an afternoon. 
There is great interest in horticulture, and it is quite an item in 
the way of pleasure, health and profit in the state of Wisconsin 
to have a good horticultural society. I wrote to Mr. Under- 
wood for his ideas. He thought it was not best for the State 
Society to encourage local societies, but it seems to me that 
there should be more missionary work done to get among the peo- 
ple and if the state found we did good work, they will give us a 
lai^er appropriation. 

I thank you for your attention. Applause. 

President Johnson calls for discussion. ■ ^ , ' ^ 
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Mr. Kellogg — We have tried to get an interest in tlie local 
societies by offering to pay them the expenses of their delegate 
to our winter meetings provided they send a delegate to our sum- 
mer meetings, they to pay the expenses. We have tried this 
for the last five, yes, ten yeara. They send their delegate to 
the winter meeting, but they do not send a delegate to our sum- 
mer meetings. The question is. What can we do for the best 
interest of the state and local societies? If we were to pay the ■ 
expenses of the delegates to the winter and summer meetings we 
would soon become bankrupt. You have a live society here; we 
have a dead one in Janesville, and I think it will be buried now. 
(Laughter.) Now, what can be done for the best interests of 
the state and the local societies? I do not know of anybody in 
the state society who draws a dollar pay except the secretary and . 
the president. 

President Johnao^ — The president does not get any pay for 
his time, just his incidental expenses. Dr. Loope brought out a 
very important point when he said that if we had local societies 
throughout the state, that it would increase the strength of the 
state society wonderfully. That is true. You are most likely 
to influence the state if you influence the local surroundings. 
The real interest of these societies 'is reciprocal. The state so- 
ciety should help the local, and the local societies should help 
the state. If I were to find any fault with the state society I 
would say that it has helped the local societies too much, whereas 
the local societies do little for the state society. Were we to 
pay the delegates from local societies to both our winter and sum- 
mer meeting, it would take more than our appropriation. It 
would not be unjust if we would require the local societies who 
send del^ates, to furnish at least 5 members to the state society. 

Mrs. Treleven — I do not think there is a local society in this 
part that is not willing to pay their delegate's expenses to the 
summer meeting. The state society seemed willing to do it, and 
so we did not object. 

Mr. Babcock — You said, Mr. President, that any local so- 
ciety in order to be entitled to send a del^ate, should furnish 
5 members to the state society. There are very few local socie- 
ties that have 5 live members. 

Cg,lzc.l.A.t>OglC 
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President — What I wanted to impress upon you was that 
you do not take enough interest in the state society. 

Mr. Kell<^g— There is one matter that has been mentioned, 
ia regard to getting del^ates or getting members of the state 
society to come to the local meetings. Is there any society here 
that ever failetl to get any one that they asked for? 

Mrs. Treleven — I look at it in this way: llovf many appli- 
cations have ever come in for mi^ionaries to foreign countries? 
Laughter. 

Hr. Philips — In regard to this question of getting members 
to the state society, and doing missionary work, as lias been sug- 
gested. Now, if Mr. Babcock will go out as an agent and get us 
members, we are willing to have him do so. 

Gentleman — Has Fond du Lac county a society? 

Mr. Philips — Weil, Ripon has a spciety, but they have not 
sent a del^ate. 

Mr. Perriam — You do not appreciate the influence of the lo- 
cal societies upon the legislature If the local societies would 
act as a union when your bill for an appropriation comes up' and 
they would say to their members in the legislature that they 
wished them to up-hold it, and do what they could towards get- 
ting the appropriation, the influence upon the legislature would 
be the lever by which you Would be raised up and prosper. We 
get $5,000 a year, and we publish our own reports, but in our 
state we act as a unit ; that is, the three general societies. You 
must have as many local societies as possible to get your appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Philips — Our legislature gives us all the money we can 
use for the amount of work we now do. 

Mrs. Treleven — In regard to forming local societies, there is 
no need of aid from the state society, if they will only call on 
the society once a year or so. 

Mr. Babcock — During the session of the legislature this win- 
ter I was acquainted with one of the legislators, and spoke to 
him, thinking it might help on our appropriation. He said, 
"How much of a society have you?" "How much does it 
apiount to?" I told him we had a good live society and some 
local societies. I said I did not kijow how many, but I presumed 
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8 or 10. He said, "If you had a. good live society in every as- 
sembly district we might be able to get someone to work for you. 
President — The next topic upon our prograjn Is a paper by 
Mrs. E. J. Becker, of Eureka. 



■ ■" Ey Mrs. E. J. Becker, Omro, 

I can not remember a time when I did not love flowers, any 
kind of bloom was pretty. We hunted for the early ones of 
springtime, planted seed and roots,-— enjoyed the summer and 
autumn blossoms, and tried to keep a few in the window over 
winter. 

Sister and myself had very nice gardens in the school-days, — 
how we did work and tug, — sand from one place, soil from an- 
other, rose roots from one friend, shrubs, vines, bulbs, from 
others. Some of the very hardy varieties are still on the place, 
after long years of neglect, I hftve picked the tulip bulbs out 
of the sod, and have them doing well, and peonies I find are good 
to depend on. After once started they last for years. 

I would be glad to see a gay flower garden at every home; it 
makes such a cheery spot. If it was easier for busy mothers to 
have them I think there would be more, but in an open yard 
something will g^t loose and run through or eat up the best of 
all, so one gets discouraged trying. 

If, when one decides to have a flower garden, I say, select the 
ground to be used, having it located as favorably as possible con- 
sidering convenience, exposure, soil, etc., then all hands fall to 
work, prepare the ground well; with the team bring soil from 
other places, enrich thoroughly, put plenty in deep, because this 
, is to last for a long time. Then after putting on the loads of 
loam, sand, woods' earth, etc., add a good supply from the hen- 
house. This will not give such a crop of weeds. After mixing 
this well, level and settle; get it fenced with a wire net so no 
live thing can get through to undo the work. One hen will dig 
over more garden with her claws than a boy with a rake. And 
all the time something happens. 

I had some very pretty tulips in bloom one day when a friend 
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came to se© us. "Oh," she said, "how bright your flowers are," 
Then four-year-old piped up: "Yes, the long-tailed wether got 
three o£ mamma'a tulip buds yesterday." I saw them going be- 
fore I oould say "Shoo." The words I said did not go on rec- 
ord, but I did wish they would prove poison to the woolly rascal. 
Soon he was sold. 

After it is fenced, the pleasure of planting. I would plant 
hardy things of many sorts, to have a succession of bloom from 
the time the early crocus peeps out to tell you it is springtime. 
These hardy bulbs are cheap if ordered in mixed lots and just as 
pleasing as named aorta. Plant freely of crocus in borders; 
tulips, narcissus, hyacinths, in clumps. Then when wanted to 
reset they are easier to find. 

Peonies are hardy and very showy when other flowers are 
scarce. They are in a good many shades of red, pink, creamy 
and white. The iris is handsome and never winter-kills; has 
no insect enemy that I know. I have the German iris in cream 
color, and intend to secure a variety of colors. The Keampferi 
from Japan, blooms later; both double and single flowers. 

I would like roses, but they are so much more work training, 
and all the vermin known in the garden are after the rose, — 
spiders, slugs, rosebugs, green lice, — so you must watch and 
fight and spray if you hope for flowers worth showing. 

I like the old-fashioned things, and have a bunch of rosemary 
that has been in the same spot for years, though a man with a 
spade gets at it sometimes. Ribbon grass is pretty, too, dainty 
in the early bouquet. 

The plant of bleeding heart grows better for years, and has 
quite a long season of bloom. Syringa, honeysuckle and other 
shrubs will be safe outside the netting. Wiegelia is a very 
lovely bush. 

I would select for seed to plant, sweet peas near outside to 
cHmb over the netting, nasturtiums also; Cyprus vine is very 
neat (pour boiling water over the soil when the seed is planted), 
Maurandia vine is lovely. Then plant in order to suit, plenty 
of pinks, poppy, pansy, phlox, petunia, sweet elysium, mignon- 
ette, marigolds, verbena, feverfew. Double daisy is lovely with 
pansy. Set gladiola bulbs deep all among things. The spLk^. 
can be cut and leave no vacant places. Asters need Tery good 
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care to do well, but I saw some volunteers once growing right in 
sodj^hort, thick plants, full of bloom, as double as daisies, 
red and wliite,- — and thought it worth trying. They were near 
the well, so had water often. 

I have had nice tubs or boxes sometimes for these. Use ger- 
aniums in variety, with sweet elysium, wandering Jew and 
sedum for edging. Heliotrope is very fine for bedding; grows 
so strong, such bunches of bloom, and so dark and rich, if it 
would only keep well when cut. Can some one tell us how to . 
keep them bright. 

Then have dahlias to round out the season after the annuals 
have grown shabby and gone to seed. 

I have only named those that are easily grown and very free 
blooming, for the mother and children to be sure of flowers all 
the time. My children are as fond of them as I am, and have 
the boys and girls help do the work; all do a little and they will 
learn more about plant life of use to them than they will find in 
the high school course with a microscope. 

As they are olderj the garden will get some help, and so 
around by way of the pop com patch to potatoes and pumpkin 
pies. A nice little hoe is a neat gift by this time. Baby weeds 
will fall by the millions. Soon you will have a pretty well 
trained farmer,— this in vacation times, of course. 

It is well to know how to do things. Even if, when school 
days are over, the boy decides not to be a farmer and prefers a 
trade, or he may become a physician, then in times when every- 
one is awfully healthy he can find days to improve his home 
grounds by planting hydrangea, paniculata, grandiilora, spirea, 
ornamental shrubs, trees and flowering plants. Maybe there 
will be a vegetable garden in the background, with a system of 
watertvorks to insure against failure of the crop in dry seasons. 

He may take a fancy to fruit growing; possibly take bees 
along to secure the honey in the fruit blossoms. Of course ho 
will belong to such societies as this, and be able to discourse on 
health or horticulture with equal facility. 

Somewhere I read that the tilling of the soil is destined to 
become the most learned and practical of all the professions, I 
know it is good for every one to be out of doors. 
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Drydei 



"Setter to hunt in fields for liealtb unbonght 
I Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 

The wise for cure on exercise depend; 
God ngver made his work for man t« mend," 

No end of money has been invested in wheels to get women 
out into the air for their healtli, I believe there is more health 
to be found out in a garden, at five o'clock in the morning, with 
n five-cent sunbonnet and a fiftj-eent hoe, with the flowers so 
bright and sweet and all the birds singing, than out in the blaz- 
ing sun, palpitating and perspiring to propel a fifty-dollar wheel 
in pursuit of health, for it is really work to ride the bicycle, and 
is trying to the eyes. M'^ith sun, wind and dust the complexion 
acquired will rival my own, gained by going bare-headed feeding 
chickens, planting and picking flowers. 

A woman I know has in her garden berries and flowers, as 
much as an acre of ground, not under the plow and cultivator, 
but the work of her liands with spade and hoe. The quantity of 
truck and fruit is a sight to be sure, and if near a large city, 
would provide a living for a family. Her health is good. 

President: We will pass to our next topic. "Report of New 
Trial Orchard to Date," by Mr. A. J. Philips. 



TRIAL ORCHARD AT WAUSATJ TO DATE. 
A.J.Philips. 

After my visit to this orchard in the spring, when I was sur- 
prised at the fine appearance of the apple, cherry and plum trees 
after the very severe winter that had passed, I wrote a short ac- 
count of same, but stated in it that later on I would write more 
as I was fearful that the damage would show more then. 

Last week I spent two days among the trees and am still very 
favorably impressed with their condition. Only one variety in 
the commercial orchard shows signs of permanent injury and 
that is the Newell, a fine winter seefiling that originated near 
Earaboo, Wis. The entire row will have to be replaced. Of 
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the twenty trees set last spring to fill vacancies several are not 
starting well, and I have noticed the same in other places, prob- 
ably owing to the effects of the cold of last winter on spring dug 
trees. The Aitkin, RoUingstone and De Soto plums are bear- 
ing some, and the Linfield, Kaump and Wealthy apples (a few 
specimens) are the only ones bearing any fruit, while a few 
Vii^nia and Sweet Russett crabs can be seen. The trees are 
making a very good growth and the major part of them have 
started at the terminal bud. I cut specimens of the average 
growth from about thirty-five different varieties which I will 
have examined and send report with this. After closely watch- 
ing the growth of the Linfield, the Iowa Blush, the liatsburg 
and Patten's Greening for the past three years, I will say if they 
were all good winter varieties, I would consider them all valua- 
ble additions to our list of apples for this part of Wisconsin. 
After the conflicting reports we have received about the Wind- 
sor and Northwestern Greening I can report that none of these 
varieties are dead here, and the new growth of both have started 
largely from the terminal bud. Plums and cherries are mak- 
ing good growth, and I think the soil in this orchard well 
adapted to both. 

I now feel that with as favorable conditions in the future as 
in the past, that we should make an effort to hold our next sum- 
mer meeting at Wausau, so that more of our members will have 
ft chftnce to see and examine this orchard. The Wausau people 
I have talked with are much in favor of this arrangement, and 
I think it would be a mutual benefit to both our society and to 
the fruit interests of northern Wisconsin. I have a few trees 
here that have entire new tops, but most of the top-worked trees 
will need a few more grafts next spring to finish them in good 
shape. 

The following is the report of a committee consisting of Prof. 
E. S. Goff, Dr. T. E. Loope and L. G. Kellogg, on the new wood, 
before referred to: 

The following varieties have made twelve inches of new 
growth, to-wit: Gideon, Hibernal, Ratsburg, Kaump, McMahan, 
Wealthy and Patten's Greening. 

The following made eleven inches growth, to-wit: Duchess, 
Okahena, Longfield, Iowa Blush and Swaree. 



The following made ten inches of growth: Morgan, 
Hoadley, Dudley's Winter, Peerleae, N. W, Greening, Eandall, 
Avista and Mary. 

The following have made nine inches of growth: Long- 
field, Liibsk Queen, Milwaukee, Wolf River, Crampton's Seed- 
ling, Morris and Windsor. 

The following made seven inches growth : Smith's Seedling, 
Utter, Hibernal and Malinda. Hepka made six inches growth 
and Newell made only three inches, and all except Longfield and 
Kewell started at the terminal bud. 

Taking into consideration that this orchard is at least ten days 
later than southern Wisconsin, the growth made is very satis- 
factory, and so many starting at the terminal bud is remarkable, 
showing very evident that the last season's growth was well rip- 
ened. 

The official weather report at Wausau for the month of Teb- 
mary shows that the cold aggregated 354 degrees below zero, 
and for the entire winter the aggregate was 656 below, 
showing that our newly planted trees have stood a very large 
amount of cold. The record shows that during the month of 
February there were sixteen inches of snow on the ground, 
which without doubt saved the roots. 

Mr. Kelli^g — What was the lowest temperature last winter? 

Mr. Philips — Forty-four degrees was the lowest official tem- 
perature. 

Mr. Kellogg — What was the snow-fall? 

Mr. Philips — Fourteen inches at the banning of the month 
of February and at the close of the month sixteen inches. 
Month of March we had more snow. 

Mr. Babcock — ^What was the condition of the soil regarding 
moisture? 

Mr. Philips — Plenty of moisture. 

Question — What kind of wood is best to top-graft on? 

Mr. Philips — We had best success with the Virginia crab, 
because the trees make the best union. 

Mr. Philips here refers to the specimens which he brought. 
I lost but few graft out of two hundred, at Wausau. I put 
in three cions the first year, and then about two more the 
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second sea soil. Tlio smaller the limbs are the better for 
grafting. You cut tlic eioiia in the fall, and keep tliem until a 
fit time to graft. Tlie trouble with budding is this: You do 
not know when the right time is. The bud must be matured 
enough to give it strength to grow, and if jou wait too long the 
bark on the stalk will stick to the tree. 

Question — I would like to ask if you would take the Vii^nia 
crab from the nursery and top-graft it? 

Mr. Philips— If you take it only a short distance from the 
nursery, but as a rule it is safer to wait until next year. 

Mr. Kellogg — I would like to say that the temperature in 
Eock county aggregated 327 in 37 days, while at Wausau it 
was 599. That is government temperature. 



CULTIVATION OF BULBS FOR PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT. 

By L. H. Read, Grand Rapids, Wia. 

The two great aims of life that actuate moat of our movements 
are pleas\ire and profit. And whatever we undertake to do, we 
first endeavor to find out if it will give us either pleasure or 
profit, therefore we hope thai this paper may bring to your at- 
tention an industry which has been neglected in this country, 
but which has become a national industry in the little kingdom 
of Holland. 

Holland bulbs have become a standard article of trade the 
world over. But why Holland should be allowed to grow bulbs 
for the whole world I am unable to understand. There are cei-- 
tainly many places in this countrj' where bulbs may be grown 
very successfully and growers are beginning to find out that 
American grown bulbs are the equal, and in many respects, the 
superior of imported biilbs, A gentleman in Ohio told me last 
winter that he could buy no daffodil bulbs the equal of those he 
oculd grow himself. 

Only a few years ago large quantities of gladiolus were im- 
ported, but for a few years past the growing of them in this coun- 
try has developed to such an extent that American grown bulbs 
are now exported to Europe. One firm in Ohio grows 1,000,000 

Cg,l.cU.A'OOglC 
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gladiolus tulbs per anmim, and another grower in that state 
nearly as many, but there are several growers on I^ong Island 
who grow even much larger quantities. One grower in New 
Jersey had over 30 acres of dahlias last year, and several others 
in different parts of the country also grew large quantities, but 
yet there is. room for more growers, as large quantities are im- 
ported from Europe. 

Holland exports annually two million dollars worth of bulba, 
of which England takes one-half, Germany and the' United 
States each to the value of $300,000,' and France and Russia each 
about $200,000. It has been stated that the New England 
states use from one and one-half to two million tulip bulbs annu- 
ally. Yon will see by these figures that there is a constant de- 
mand for bulbs of all kinds, but the question yon will ask first, 
I expect is, Can we produce them in this state at a profit? for 1 
am sure you will all admit that there must be pleasure in grow- 
ing a crop that produces such a bountiful display of fiowers of 
such varied colors,- 

I am sure that there is a large variety of bulbs that can be 
growii with profit in this state if we first study their habits and 
learn how to treat them to get the best results. My own exper- 
ience has been mostly with the dahlia and gladiolus, and of those 
I will speak mostly, as I know what can be done with them. 

The gladiolus increases quite rapidly in two ways, by division 
and by the small bulbleta that grow around the bottom of the 
old bulbs or corms, as they are now properly called, and these 
small bulblets will make blooming bulbs of the first size in two 
to three years. They will grow in any good soil, but a rich 
sandy or sandy loam soil is best adapted to their growth. It is 
no more work to care for an acre of them than it is to care for an 
acre of onions. . The setting of them is a little tiresome, and the 
digging in the fall is rather slow work, but not as hard work as 
usual farm labor. One hundred dollars' worth of bulbs and 
bulblets planted in the spring will produce from $400 to $600 
worth of crop, and if one has a local market where they 
can dispose of the blooms at a fair price, they can sell from $25 
to $50 worth of. cut blooms or about enough to pay for all the 
cost of growing. What other crop will do better upon an acre 
of ground? 
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Dahlias will perhaps do as well or even better, but will reqiiiro 
nearly double the value of stock to set an acre, but the increase 
will be from 4 to 6 fold, and the crop of blooms even more abun- 
dant if not allowed to suffer for lack of water. An acre or two 
of good land supplied with windmill and tank so that at any time 
needed they could be given a good irrigating, would make either 
of these bulbs produce even larger returns than mentioned above. 

I am trying an experiment this season with both of these bulbs 
upon black muck soil that has been thoroughly sanded. This 
soil much resembles the substance being sold under the name 
of "Jadoo fiber," and used for potting purposes by greenhouse 
men. So far I am much pleased with it and think it will prove 
a success, if I can keep it from being flooded. We are having so 
much rain this season in central Wisconsin that sometimes it 
seems as if we would have to turn fish or duck to keep afloat, but 
I suppose it is only trying to even up those seasons past when we 
were drying up for the lack of rain, 

Now, I wish that every member of our Society who has had 
experience in growing bulbs of any kind would report through 
the magazine their successes and failures with the different 
kinds, BO that all could learn more of this industry, I believe 
that tulips and lilies of many kinds can be grown in this state 
with equal success and many of the narcissus family. 

How many of you know that the old-fashioned daffodil makes 
one of the finest bulbs for winter forcing, and is much more sat- 
isfactory than tulips for that purpose. I want to ask any of you 
who have a bunch of them forsaken and grown up to grass, to 
dig them up this fall after the leaves die down and save a few of 
the largest for potting in October, and to set the balance in some 
place in the garden where you can give them good care and cul- 
tivation. Set them singly in a row about three inches apart, 
then next year dig them up again and note the increase in dze 
and number of bulbs and report the same. 

It is no more work to keep these bulbs in a good cellar than 
it is to keep potatoes in good condition, but cellars should not be 
too dry or too moist. The canna is another plant that increases 
its bulbs much faster than either dahlias or gladiolus, but it is 
much more difficult to keep them over winter, as they must be 
kept dry and several degreee warmer than other bulbs, and one 



need not be surprised if they find th^r canna bulbs all dead in 
the spring. But gladiolus and dahlias, if properly dried and 
cured in the fall, will keep as well 83 potatoes. 

If you are interested in this line of work commence a few ex- 
periments on your own hook, and I am sure you will find that 
they will pay you as well or better than strawberries, and will 
not have to be rushed to market in a few days, just when you 
have a thousand other things to do, or when you want to go to 
the summer meeting and can't get away because you must 
look after strawberry pickers and see if you can get enough out 
of the strawberry crop to pay for boxes and picking, or not, 

A few dollars invested in bulbs will give you a chance to ex- 
periment and study the business and, if properly cared for, will 
in a few years grow into a stock large enough to bring in a good 
income each year. 

Question — Where does he find sale for his bulbs? 

Mr. Perriam — There is no doubt as to the profit in raising 
bulbs, but you must have a market for them. There is too 
much competition with "Washington and Tlorida. There would 
not be much money in it. It is not correct quite that cannaa 
are hard to keep. I have no difficulty in keeping them. The 
chief objection to raising bulbs is that it costs quite a little to 
start a bulb farm. 

Mr. Coe — Mrs. Becker said that the iris never killed. We 
lost 2,000 of them this last winter. We had no snow and the 
winter was severe. 

Mr. Smith — Our cellar is good for ordinary purposes, keep- 
ing potatoes, yet our cannas were always killed. 
■ Mr. FJoyd — I understand from a greenhouse man that cannas 
must be kept at a temperature of 50; anything approaching 32 
is detrimental, and it must not go above that. My son in Ar- 
kansas kept cannas in his basement, and he used to sprinkle them 
a little occasionally. His basement was quite warm but his 
cannas always eame out nicely. Greenhouse men in Oshkosh 
ke^ them "under their benches, and take them to keep for out- 
siders through the winter. Cannas want very little moisture. 
They mtist be sprinkled to keep them from getting too dry. 
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jtfr, Kell<^g^ — Touching tlie stafemcnt in regard to peonies, 
I supposed that nothing would kill them, but this spring we 
found everj' one of our red peonies killed, and some of our white. 
In well cultivated ground they kill worse than in blue grass sod. 

Mr. Smith — Our peonies came through aJl right, but some of 
our roses died. We have a Marshall Xeil rose on our place, 
about the height of this ceiling, and it has never had a flower on 
it. It has never winter killed. How can we get flowers on it? 

Mr. Coe called for — Do I understand that this Marshall Neil 
rose is out of doors? It is a hoiise rose, you know. I do not 
think it is the ^Marshall Neil, as that will hardly winter out of 
doore, 

Mr, Floyd — It cannot be a climber then, can it? 

Mr. Coe— Oh, yes. 

Mrs. Becker — Perhaps it is not a Marshall Neil, and is 
ashamed to show what it might be. (Laughter.) 



ORCHARD CONDITIONS IN THE SPRING OF 1899. 
By Henry Floyd of Eureka. 

The winter of '98~'90, in its extreme severity and long con- 
tinuance, dealt the hardest blow to the fruit growers of this state 
they have ever received. Yarieties we had regarded as iron 
dads for a long series of years have gone down in the crash, and 
hence must in the future be rel^ated to the list of tender or 
half hardy varieties and will not be safe to indulge in except by 
double working on hardy stocks, gi^nng us less and riper wood 
to withstand onr severe winters. 

I recollect distinctly the comfort we horticulturists received 
from Mr. Underwood's paper at our last winter meeting, stating 
that cold did not kill. He claimed killing was due to a lack of 
moisture in the soil; he would have done well had he added heat. 

I claim that cold does kill and kills by a repetition of cold, 
hard, thirty to fifty degrees below blows, and the more of such 
blows we get the more killing is done. I also claim that the ab- 
sence of moisture in the soil facilitates the killing. We felt 
sure last fall that we had a good supply of water in the soil as 
winter set in, and also a good covering of ice and snow all wi^- 

■I !■. I ^ 
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ter, in this quarter of our state, and yet we never had as much 
killing. 

Hence I concluded that our great loss in trees was not due to ;i 
lack of moisture but to cold, pure and simple, from 20 degrees 
below to 46 degrees below, extending over a longer period of 
. time and giving our trees more destructive blows than any pre- 
vious winter that I have ever known. 

In my first examination of fruit plants in the spring I was sur- 
prised to find so little apparent injnry. I found inside bark and 
wood as bright and green as I could wish to have it. But after 
later developments of the effects of the severe winter we had to 
look for injury in other places than in last season's, growth, hence 
we examined trunks of trees, expecting to find bark burst, but 
did not find a single ease so far as search was made. We next 
examined roots; found Urge roots apparently good and green, 
but the feeders all dead. Ilofice, we conclude that the root 
must be the seat of the effects of our severe winter on our iron 
dads, that are stepping down and out, as such, this spring. Who 
will explain to us the philosophy of this killing, when in the 
same orchard Blue Peannain, McMahan's White, Fameuse, 
Lubsk's Queen, Perry Russet, Yellow Transparent, Whitney, 
Scott's Winter, Newell's Winter, and others are in perfect 
health and vigor, while Northwestern Greening, Talman Sweet, 
Golden Kusset, and others are either dead or so sick as to be re- 
garded as past all hope of recovery? 

The only variety of apple planted fifty years ago and now do- 
ing business, that I know of, is the Blue Pearmain. I know of 
seven such trees. This variety produces only in alternate years 
and is not a long keeper; It only lasts through January. Tho 
Brewer Seedling, an apple we had thought highly of, the orig- 
inal tree, is hurt on north side. It has had no eare, never hav- 
ing been pruned, but has been a good producer, and a young tree 
grown from it shows vigor -and some fruit set this year. This 
seedling is supposed to be from the Duchess of Oldenberg. 1 
regard this seedling superior to Pewaukee in quality of fruit, » 
smaller apple, better keeper and not liable to drop as badly. 
The Sweet Pameuse tree appears as vigorous, or more so, this 
spring than usual; the abundance of rainfall that we have had is 
suited to its dry location, / - i 
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The outloot now for apples in tMs state and some othersj for 
this season, in my judgment, will approach more nearly to an 
apple famine than any year I can think of. Insects are mak- 
ing the harvest now. 



President Johnson— This paper ia now open for discussion. 

Question — How old is your young Brewer Seedling? 

Mr. Brewer called for to answer question. 

!Mr. Brewfer— It must be some 6 or 7 years old. 

Question — Has it ever fruited? 

Mr. Brewer— Not until tliis year. 

President— Our next subject ia along this same line. 

Mr, Coe — Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is the 
easiest thing in the world to toll you all about it. It can be told 
in two words, — "wide-spread ruin." Ninety per cent, of all the 
apple trees around "Ft. Atkinson are dead. We had severe kill- 
ing at the time of our winter meeting and Uncle Tuttle said, "I 
am glad of this. We will now find out which are the tender 
varieties and which are hardy, and if we judge from the appear- 
ance of our orchard, there are none hardy. The Sweet Kussett 
is the only one that escaped destruction. We ourselves lost in 
the nursery row about 25,000 trees. In the orchard 95 per cent, 
are dead, and the other 5 per cent, are sick. Prof. GofF exam- 
ined our trees, I told them they were dead. He said, "Oh, I 
guess not," Ho took out his knife, and found them green, I 
told him that the roots were dead though. He could not be- 
lieve it. He got a spade, and upon examination found the roots 
dead. Some of the trees were 10 years old. So I can say that 
the orchard conditions in southern Wisconsin are not exactly en- 
couraging. But the trees are not all, we lost all of our Iris, too, 
and the roses are gone. 

President — This subject is now open for discussion. 

Mr. Philips suggests that Mr. Coe take care of the two remain- 
ing Virginias. Laughter. 

Mr, President — Mr. Tuttle told me that the root killing was 
something he had never seen before. In Mr. Tarrant's paper, 
read this morning, you will remember he said that where the 
roots were not killed, it was usually the roots near the ^ijtf,^?^, 
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Question — I would like to aBk Mr. Coe about the spow fall 
around Ft. Atkinson. 

Mr. Coe — We did not have any snow until in March. 

Mrs. Treleven — Bo you think that the heavy bearing of last 
year had anything to do with the winter killing? 

Mr. Philips — Yes, ma'am. 

Mr. Coe — No, sir. We had a thousand trees that never bore 
an apple and are now dead. 

Mr. Smith's paper called for. 

Mr. Smith— Mr. President, it is the other Smith oh this pro- 
gram. We have but a few trees in our back yard and they seera 
to be all right. 

Mr. Philips — Have you a furnace there? Laughter. 

Mr. Perriam— How often does this very destructive killing 
happen in Wisconsin? 

Mr. Philips — About every 12 or 15 years. 

Mr. Perriam — In Illinois we calculate once in 20 to 25 
years. The practical question is what are you going to do about 
it? Is it not a fact that the first ten years of bearing are the 
most profitable in an apple tree? 

Mr. Philips — Yes, sir, set trees. This is a good spring to set 
trees, but be sure to set good ones. 

President — I did not lose my Longfield, but my hickory 
were killed. ■ ' 

Mr. Floyd — I believe that if I lived in Mr. Coe's country, 
that I would have saved a few apple trees by mulching near the 
roots. 

Mr. Coe — When would you have done it? 

Mr. Floyd—Before the freezing took place. 

Mr. Coe — We did not know when it was coming. The dust 
was blowing th^e all winter long. 

Mr. Philips — If Mr. Coe had had snow, as we had, 2 feet or 
2 1-2 feet, there would not have been that root killing. 

Mr, Coe — I talked with Prof. Goff, and he has several hun- 
dred letters which he received in response to a circular letter 
sent out, and where they reported "no snow" the trees are dead. 
The freezing dry kilted the roots of the trees. Where they 
had 2 or 3 inches of protection the trees were not killed. 

Mr. Kellogg — Mr. Coe has drawn a very dark picture of|ij 
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the condition of the orchards. Last spring while I was driving 
from Lake Mills to Janeaville, I noticed all along, the older the 
trees, the less the loss. Ten or twenty per cent, of the old trees 
are dead, and from thirty to fifty per cent, of the younger trees 
which have been set out in the last three years. Mr. Coe's picture 
ia a little too dark, excepting for his locality. 

Mr, Eabcock says that there are trees in his locality that are 
blossoming for the second time. 

Member suggests that Mr. Babcock look closer before mak- 
ing such a report. laughter. 

Gentiemaji — There is a tree two miles from here, at Loafer's 
Comer, the east half of which is full of foliage, and the west half 
is full of bloom. The side that is full of bloom has not a bit of 
foliage and the other half lias no blossoms. 

President Johnson — As the' condition of Wisconsin orchards 
is not a very pleasant subject at present, I would call on Mr. Per- 
riam to change the subject. 

Mr. Perriam called for to talk on Market Gardening. 

Mr. Perriam — "When I first commenced market gardening 50 
years ago,. I could not get pots for our hot beds. So I studied 
up what was the next best thing, I took siding and fencing 3 
feet long. Then yon have a line 6 inches wide and 6 inches 
deep throughout your whole bed. (Mr. Perriam explains by a 
berry box how the trough is set at a right angle, the side of one 
trough forming the, side of the next one and so on. Just as soon 
as the plants make their third leaf, then is the time to transplant 
two or three inches apart into these troughs. Now, the fact is 
that there are many people who do not know how to transplant. 
A man who knows how to transplant lettuce can plant 10,000 
plants in one day. Lettuce was our principal crop in winter. 
We have fruited squashes in those troughs. Now, to demon- 
strate this, I went to the trouble of bringing the result of 9 
weeks' work on my new place. On the 10th of April I plante<l 
cupid peas, pansies, egg plant, radishes and lettuce, pepper and 
cucumbers. The cucumbers were put in a frame and covered 
by a cloth. I have a border of petunias of 240 feet filled with 
bloom like this. Pansiea planted 9 weeks ago I have the bloom 
from, and you know that it is three months' time that the pansies 
wtint. Of course I only have one plant in ^ linndr^d thftt iaj|^^ 
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blooiuiiig. Tliere is mucli in this trough business. There is no 
breakage of pots. They will last five years. I can move a 
whole range of hot beds, taking the troughs out singly one by 
one, and they do not know that they have been moved. I used 
to put them in a wagon and carry them off a mile and then 
transplant My garden of 100 acres there was rather loug, and 
I never suffered any from transplanting. I could beat the gar- 
deners, tinkering with pota, by about a week. It is simple and 
practical, even to those who want to have but a few flowers or 
early vegetables for early market. Here is an early aster. 1 
brought this because the grasshoppers have eaten the foliage ao 
badly. I want to buy and take home with me some young 
chickens from here. Laughter. When you move your plants 
finally about the 1st of June you have your crop three-fourths 
made. You have done all your work right in the compost that 
you have grown them in. That is why I can bloom cucumbers 
in 36 cubic inches of aoil^ whereas the pot is round, and you lose 
that much soil as it tapers toward the bottom. I use moss for 
drainage. Here is a chrysanthemum (refers to specimen of 
plant). This is the result of my 9 weeks' planting. Now, if T 
can do this in 9 weeks, any one else used to handling plants can 
do so. I have egg plants nearly in bloom. I have tomatoes in 
bloom, peppers 8 inches high. There is another thing about 
transplanting, I have a flat trowel, and if there is an interlac- 
ing of roots, I get every root. Mr. Perriain explains the con- 
struction of the trough. Three feet long. The siding is used 
on the side of the trough and the fencing on the bottom. 

Mr. Brewer — How do you prepare your soil? 

Mr, Perriam — I use a good heavy loam, and a little humus 
muck, if you can get it. Prairie loam, if you can get it. If 
you have plenty of cow manure use one-fourth of that. You 
must know how to sow your seed. Petunias are so pretty, espe- 
cially when frilled. The seed is so small you can hardly see 
them. I do not cover the seed at all. I simply press it into the 
soil. Now, if you will all try this simple way of planting, with- 
out going to the expense of getting pots, you will see by the 
first season's work how much you have saved, both in hard work 
and weeding in adopting this plan. 

14 ' , I 
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President Johnson — I will name as a committee on Flowers: 
Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg, Mrs. Barton, Mrs. Brooks. 
Vegetables: Messrs. Babcock, Single and Layton, 
Adjourned. 



Thursday A. M. 
f called to order by President Johnson. 
Secretary Philips reads awards, 

Mr. Kellogg — I move a vote of thanks be extended to our 
co-worker, Mr. Perriam, of Chicago, and an honorary member- 
ship to this Society. 

Motion carries. . ; 



REPORT OF FRED HARDIN OP WEYAUWEGA. 

We lost five trees, one Repka, two Kaspberry, one McMahan 
top-worked on No. 20, and one Wisconsin Spy. 

There are three trees that were injured quite badly, one 
Hartshorn, one Mary and one Forest. The last named tree 
(Forest) every bud on the tree was practically killed and 
thought it was dead, but the first of this month it commenced 
to sprout out, Nearly one-half of the tree is now in leaf and 
I think the tree will live. The remainder o£ the orchard is in 
good condition. 

A few o£ the trees have a small quantity of apples on them. 
Some of tlieni are, Duchess, Wolf River, N. W. Greening, Mor- 
ris, Patten's Greening, Okebena, etc. Of the Russian cherry 
trees all are in good condition, with the exception of one tree, 
George Glass. The following will fruit this season: Lithauer, 
Wetchell, 23 Orel, King's Amarelle, Spate Amarelle, Double 
Kattle and Sklanka. 

Our black raspberries Gre^ will ^ve us a full crop. They 
were not protected. Red raspberries killed back to snow line; 
also blackberries. 

Strawberries will be about one-half to two-thirds of last year's 
crop. 
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THE BRUSH-HEAP OF 1899. ; 

' , E. S. Goff. 

Prof. Goff — Mr. President, Indies and Gentlemen: I feel 
as though I have an apology to make as I did not finish my paper, 
and I did not write on tlie subject that I gave to our secretary. 
I started to write on the brush pile, and then it occurred to me 
that it is not what we cannot do, and what we have lost, but what 
we can do and what we have left that is the most sensible thing 
to write on, I suppose that most of us know that the southern 
part of Wisconsin, all of the northern part of Illinois, and part 
of Iowa, was without snow during that remarkably cold weather 
in February. I have been studying much to see what the ef- 
fects have been of that peculiar condition. I will give you a lit- 
tle report of our experimental orchard, but I will report on what 
is left of it, and not what we lost of it. I will read what I have 
written, and then I will talk a little longer. 

After giving my subject to our secretary it occurred to me 
that I had not chosen the right side of the question. It is the 
positive facts that are most helpful in this world — not the nega- 
tive ones. What the fruit grower of Wisconsin most needs to 
know is not what varieties cannot be depended upon for our 
state, but those that can be depended upon. It is these that he 
must plant and care for, and fail or succeed with. I have, there- 
fore, decided not to give you the inventory of our brush-heap, 
but rather to recount the varieties that have survived the past 
winter, which was exceptionally trying in southern Wisconsin 
where no snow was present during the severest weather. I 
therefore went through our orchard and separated the trees that 
survived the past winter and that give promise of surviving the 
present season, as nearly as I could into four classes. The first 
class includes those tliat seem quite unharmed by the winter and 
are making a vigorous healthy growth; the second, those that 
are doing well, but are making too little growth; the third, those 
that are making very little growth, but yet appear to be in good 
condition; and fourth, those that, while they promise to survive, 
have not as yet developed their normal number of full grown 
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Our experiment orchard, aa some of you know, is located on a 
north slope, moderately steep, on which the soil is a light clay 
loam, underlaid at a distance of about 3 feet with sand. The 
trees are of various ages, from one to eight years, but the trees 
less than three years old are not, ae a rule, rejwrted in this" list. 
A considerable number of the trees are top-worked. The 
ground was cultivated last season until the latter part of July 
when it was sown with sapling clover. The ground at the be- 
ginning of winter was rather dry, though perhaps not drier than 
it had been for several autumns previous. 

It is of interest that the younger trees survived rather better 
than the older ones. 

Of the apples I have enumerated in the first class Vii^nia 
crab, No. 8, M. (Russian), No. 18, M. (Kussian), Hibernal, 
Hoadley, Crampton's Seedling No. 3, Cross -(Ilussian), Duchess 
Seedling Nos. 1 and 2 (Morgan), Hybrid Seedling (Barnes), 
Antonovka (Russian), and Isher Wood; the latter top-worked on 
Milton or Lake Winter crab. 

In the second class I have placed Chester, Seedling Dartt, 
Seedling 26, Dartt, Minnesota crab, St. Johnsbury Russet, 
Oharlaraoff, Continental, Prunus, Noblesse, Shield's crab, No, 
2 M. (Russian), Gros. Mogul (Russian), Gideon, Duchess Seed- 
ling No. 3, Morgan, seedling from S. I. Treebom, Early Sweet 
(Russian), Crimea Bog (Russian), Anisovka (Russian), Boro- 
vinka (Russian), Bogdanoff White (Russian), Crampton's Seed- 
ling No, 1, Bogdanoif (Russian), Bethel, Blummer, Excelsior 
and Pioneer. 

In the third class I have placed Pensaukee Russet, Dartt's 
Hybrid No, 3, Downing's Winter Maiden Blush, Native Amer- 
ican, Milton crab and No. 12 M, (Russian). 

In the fourth class I have put Patten's Seedling No. 6, Dartt' li 
Hybrid No. 5, Twenty Ounce, Avista, Martin, Talent, Hotch- 
ki^ Greening, Randall's No. 9, Grocery, Dari:t'3 Hybrid, Nellie, 
Striped Winter (Russian), Buckskin, Wealthy, Gilbert, Seed- 
ling from W. H. Guilford, Baldwin Seedling, Dartt, Hartnian, 
Saxton, Bloomfield, Minnetonka, Ostrakoff, Matthew;, Mcintosh 
Red, Longevity, ITpham, Dark Red, Politic, Seedling from 
A. M. Johnson, Grisley, Murphy's Greening, Arabka (Russian), 
Venus, No, 9 (Gideon), North Star, Newport Winter Sweet, 
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Grundy, liandall's Best, Hazenkoff, Babbitt, Kauinnaird'a 
Choice, Oldenburg, loiva Beauty, Ducbess Seedling, Walker, 
Golden Reinette (Russian), Getman, Garfield, Dale Greening, 
£xtra Early, Seedling E. O. (Dartt), American Codling, 

The brusb-pile list I will not read, but it is longer than any 
other except the fourth. 

Oftr peara were mostly destroyed by blight last season. Of 
the few left, Vermont Beauty and Sudduth look best, and 
Wilder and PefFer's No. 3 look fair. 

Of cherries, King's Amarelle has' already matured a fine crop 
of excellent cherries, Dyebouse, Large Morello, late Morello, 
Geo. Glass and Lutovka were very little injured except in the 
loss of a small part of their flower buds. Beander, Orel 23, Orel 
27, Bessarbian, Early Griotte, Strausse Weischelle and Griotte 
du Nord have suffered more seriously, individual trees of some of 
these having already joined the brush-heap, and more will follow. 

Of plums the Americanas are all right, with the exception of 
one tree of the Quaker, which is marked for the brush heap. 
Our crop of Americana plums will be perhaps the largest we 
have ever had. Of the Europeans, Orel No. 20, Russian, is bear- 
ing the most fruit. Moldofka, with its synonym, Yellow Dame 
Aubert, and Orleans look well; Green Gage and Weiraetz seem 
not badly injured but are bearing no crop, while English Dam- 
son, Orel No. 19 (Russian), and Bradshaw have suffered se- 
verely; the latter two will not survive. Of Japanese plums, 
Berckman's, Maru, Eurbank and Strawberry look best. Abun- 
dance is badly injured and Bailey will die. The Pottawattamie 
plum (Chicasaw), which has never missed a crop before, has one 
tree entirely dead and the other without a fruit. 

Raspberries, where protected, escaped with very little harm, 
and all varieties are bearing well except Eureka, 

The "Tree" blackberry is entirely dead, and a plat of Ancient 
Briton, one-third acre in extent, was practically a total loss, 
though a row of the Ancient Briton in the variety plat escaped 
with little harm. Barnard, Bonanza, El Dorado and Bangor all 
look pretty well; Loganberry is badly damaged. 

Columbus, Industry and Triumph gooseberries are badly dam- 
aged; other varieties and all of the currants seem uninjured. 

Of the grapes, Worden, Massasoit, Rustler, Ebony, Monitor, gl^ 
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Green Mountain, America, Brilliantj Solincrup Colerain and 
Potter's seedling are least injured, and Ecwliester, Niagara, 
Rogers 'No. 33, Rutland, Early Ohio, Mills, Moyer and Bertha 
are severely injured. Empire State and Marie Louise are dead- 
Prof. Goff- — So much for my written list. Now, the ques- 
tion arises, Why is it that the Duchess apple, and some others 
that are supposed to be iron clad, arc among our poorest? I 
cannot answer it. Why is It that the hardy ones have died and 
some that were not as hardy, have lived through? Can we de- 
pend upon this past winter as a test winter? It seems to me that 
the records are broken, I'here are some valuable points that 
have been brought out, however, not only in my own experience, 
but in my correspondence with others. We have had over 100 
letters from Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa and Manitoba. 
While there is much confused testimony, there are a few points 
which I think are really valuable. One is that wherever trees 
were grown on crab stocks, in comparison with other apples, the 
crab stocks have stood decidedly better. Why are we planting 
common apple seeds and crown grafting and budding our ap- 
ples on the common stock? AVhy not work them on crab stocks? 
This last winter has proven, it seems to me, that crabs are de- 
cidedly hardier in the root than the ordinary apple. This past 
winter certainly teaches us that we must have not only a hardy 
top, but also a hardy root. Is there any particular objection to 
using seedlings of the crab instead of seedlings from the com- 
mon apple? The seed might coat us more perhaps. This pecu- 
liar condition, though, may not occur again in 20 years, but we 
want to fortify ourselves against it. Nurserymen cannot afford 
to have their full stock wiped out, as has been done this season 
in some cases. This is an important point. Another point 
brought out by the correspondence is that the reason for the 
wide-spread destruction of roots was not only the dry condition 
of the soil, but the fact that there was no snow on the ground. 
Last week in Chicago Capt. Watrous read a paper on the De- 
struction of the Root, and said that the reason was that they had 
had a very heavy rainfall at the beginning of the cold weather, 
that the rain tiimed into a blizzard, and that the excessive water 
caused the killing. My correspondence shows that where there 
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Were two inckes of anow on the ground, the trees did not suffer 
at the roots. Where there was snow during February, there 
was no killing to speak of. Our apples would have survived if 
we had had snow in February. Another point brought out, is 
that the raspberry is vastly hardier than the blackberry. There 
is one other point that I wish to speak of. During the spring 
of '98 I made a careful examination of root£. I found in every 
case that I examined that the roots started from the tip. That 
was new to me, because I had the idea, gathered from nursery- 
men and others that the fihrous roots always die in the winter, 
although I had never found this in books that rank as good au- 
thority. This year the condition is reversed. Except in the 
hardiest stock, nothing started from the tips. The amount that 
the roots killed back depended on the hardiness of the species. 
The only instance that I found the roots alive to the tip in the 
apple, was in a single specimen of the Whitney crab. I found 
trees of the Vii^nia crab that were alive almost to the tips 
within 4 inches or sometimes within 2 inches. On many of our 
cherry trees we dug for a considerable time before we could find 
a live root, even of trees that had leaved out, bloomed and set 
fruit. It would sometimes take 15 minutes before we could find 
a root that was not dead. The s^ime was true with our pear 
trees. We would wash with our hose, and find the roots to be 
black and red clear through. The growth on most of our apple 
trees has already stopped. Whether or not it will be resumed, 
we are watching to see. It looks as though the effects of last 
winter will remain for a long time. What the ultimate effect 
will be, I cannot say. If we have a dry season there will prop- 
ably be great destruction even after this. Many of our trees are 
now beginning to wither. If we had had six weeks of drought, 
I should not be surprised, but after all the rain they have had, 
they ought not to wither now. 
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CURKANTS. 
By II. II. G. Bradt, of Eureka. 

From our experience we will give a few liints on the cultiva- 
tion of the currant. First, never plant a sucker, and to prevent 
to a great extent the suckcring of slips is to remove all bnds from ' 
the portion of the slip to be inserted in the groiind. 

The slips should be taken from the top of the most vigorous 
new wood of the summer's growth; make a clean eloping cut. 
Have the slips eight inches long; plant in loose, mellow soil; 
pack the earth well against the cut, leaving one or two buds out 
of the ground. Sometimes, if planted in the fall the frost will 
throw tliem out and if they have rooted the fibres will be severed. 
W© have always had the best success planting the slips in the 
spring, but this must be done very early. 

Another method is to cut slips and tie into bunches; then bury 
them until the cut ends are calloused, then transplant, but wc 
never know certainly when to take them up. If roots should 
be formed on the callous they will break off, which injures them. 
At two yeare of age transplant to good clay land, well tilled. 
If possible, have it under-drained, dig holes seven feet apart, 
have them 20 inches or more deep and as far across. Then haul 
the primest manure, of which throw three generous shovelaful 
• to each hole. Three rows can be supplied by one drawing. Two 
of these shovelaful should be put in each hole. Then fill up with 
loose dirt; in this force the spade; in the hole made, place the 
plant well down; put in more dirt and give them something to 
drink, — nothing better at that time than unadulterated Adams' 
ale. After the water is absorbed firm in dirt, and mulch with 
the balance of the manure, as there is a tendency of the roots to 
come to the surface, aided by the never-dying efforts of your 
good neighbors' fowls; regarding them you must exercise due 
vigilance. 

July mulching is of great advantage to prevent scalding and 
premature ripening. Another good heavy mulching should be 
given in the fall to keep their feet warm during the long months 
of ivinter, maturing the new wood more surely and improving 
the next crop of fruit. |. i C^.oOQIc 



Four canes are enougli to leave in a liill, — Isetter we think 
than to pmne to a single cane. Winds and borere frequently 
destroy the aingle-legged bushes, which is a loss of time and fruit. 

That is my method of handling the plants and by doing so 
they will prove serviceable longer than the common span of 
man's life. It is an excellent plan, as soon as the leaves begin 
to form on the bushes, to sprinkle them with a mild solution of 
Paris green, to anticipate the never-failing appetite of the worm. 
Tliis cannot harm the fruit, as none lias formed at this time. In 
nine cases out of ten this application will prove sufficient for 
the season. Should rain fall soon give them another sprinkle. 
Lice come later and are indicated by the crumpled leaves, render- 
ing them unsightly. Give the bushes affected a good dusting 
with hard wood ashes while the dew is on, but hellebore will 
prove entirely effective. 

Of varieties we have tried many and aay, Try but few. For 
all-roiind purposes too much cannot be said in favor of the Ked 
Dutch and the White Dutch. They give me greater yield in 
weight to hushes of a given age than other kinds. For jell and 
jam the white Goindoin proves most superior. The seeds are 
small and the pulp has less acidity than other kinds. Tlie White 
Grape currant is fine and of the same species as the Red, but are 
chiefly grown for home use, as the market demand for Whites 
is very limited. 

Of the Keds the Cherry is very large and dark, large seeds 
and very sour. The Fays are larger seeds, smaller pulp, not so 
acid and yielding some better, but the bushes sprawl badly. 
The Victoria is smaller, bears well, with monstrous wood. The 
buds have a peculiar bluish gray tint. The fruit hangs on u 
long time. The North Star is a fine large berry, pulp mild; 
Versailles same. The Euby Castle, to my liking, has, wlien 
ripe, the finest flavor of any currant I ever tasted. It is like the 
White Dutch, very delicious. Like the North Star, it is stocky 
and easy to pick. 

Now, I do not think that you should go any farther for fam- 
ily or commercial purposes, but as amateurs you may find it in- 
feresting pastime to try the numerously increasing fancy sub- 
varieties. 
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To conclude without a reference hardly to the sweet, wild or 
flowering kinds or others originating in America, I will give 
these maxima to guide: 

Do not crowd the bushes. 

Feed them well. 

Thin severely; excessive growth of wood proves antagonistic 
to fruit production. 

President calls for discussion. 

Question — Have you tried the Crandall tree currant? 

Mr. Bradt — I liave not. In speaking of the distance, it oc- 
curred to me that perhaps some of you think that is too far, I 
find that the roots of my White Grape run five feet, and of 
course they must draw a good deal from the soil. I, therefore, 
plant seven feet in the rows and seven feet between the rows. 

Mr. Smith — I would like to ask if you do not have the worms 
on your currants much later than when the leaves are first com- 
ing on. You say that one sprinkling of Paris Green is sufficient, 

4Ir. Bradt — If you keep your garden clean, you will not be 
troubled with them every year. I have always found that one 
good killing in the spring will be sufficient. 

Ifr. Bmith — I have to go over our bushes three, four and five 
times in the season with hellebore. They were not as bad as this 
year as formerly. In reference to distance, we have most of ours 
six feet apart and the limbs interlace considerably, so that we 
cannot do horse-work amongst them at all. . 

Mr. Becker — I never found the currant worm until the 
plant is in full leaf. 

Mr Smith — The eggs of the currant worm are laid by a fly 
on the under-side of the limbs on the leaf. First they take the 
young alioots, and they usually come first on the Holland. They 
will strip the Holland clean before they will touch the Prince 
Albert. As soon as they are hatched out, they turn to the side 
and begin to eat a hole in the leaf. Tlie flies come in millions, — • 
the number of perhaps 100 males to one female. The male is 
much iViore slender and not over one-half tlie size of the female. 
The worms do not migrate. 

Mr. Philips— Do they lay their ^gs on any other besides 
the currant? r.iii.'i. LifiWlC 
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Mr. Smith — On the gooseberry, perhaps. 

Dr. Loope — So far as we are concerned, we have not been 
troubled with the worms, as we have very few currants. The 
reason that I never raise currants is because they are the cause 
of appendicitus. Laughter. 

Member suggests that the Doctor begin to raise them to 
further the interests of his profession, (Laughter.) 

President Johnson- — My experience has been that they eat 
the Long Bunch Holland first. 

Member — They generally begin on one end of the row. 

Mr. Smith — They do not do that with us. 

Mrs. Treleven — Some seasons they are worse than others. 
We use two applications of hellebore. This season we have 
been over them four times, and I hardly think I have conquered 
them yet. 

Mr. Smith— Perhaps some of the audience are laboring un- 
der the idea that you exterminate the fliee with the hellebore. 
The flies wliich lay the eggs you do not exterminate. It is only 
after they are hatched out that you can do anything. As the 
flies coiitiiuie to lay cf^gs for a number of weeks, I do not see 
how you can destroy them with one or two applications. They 
bogin when the plants are only half grown, taking the most ten- 
der leaves. 

Gentlemen from Eureka — I have a few nice rows. We have 
about 75 to 100 hens, and they go up and down these rows hop- 
ping around there, and I suppose that that scares the flies away. 
We have had no trouble so far. 

Mr. Bradt — There is an objection to using Paris Green, If 
a little mite of it should strike your currant, it will cause a white 
spot to form on the currant. 

President- — Do you use Paris Greon more than once on your 
currants? 

Mr. Bradt — Sometimes twice. 

Member — Sulphur is a good thing fo uso. Use two table- 
spoonsful in a sprinkler of water. 

Mr. Philips — Now, in regard to using this poison on the cur- 
rant. (Tells story about farmer who after experimenting with 
it on his currants, gave the fruit to his wife iirst to see what the 
result would be before he ate any of them. Laughter.) Oo^iolc 
y " 
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THE AVIXTER OF 1898-1899. 
By Geo. J. Kellogg, Lake Mills, Wis. 

In reviewing the past winter it will be of little use unless we 
can profit by our losses. 

What were the conditions that wrought such havoc with our 
garden pets and pocket books? Here is the record of the rain- 
fall for the months of September, October and November for 
the past 21 years: 1878, 27 7-8 in.; '79, 15 7-16 in.; '80, 13 1-2 
in.; '81, 19 5-8 in.; '82, 6 1-8 in.; '83, 9 1-4 in.; '84, 8 3-4 in.; 
'85, 14 1-8 in.; '86, 13 in.; '87, 12 5-8 in.; '88, 5 1-2 in.; '89, 
6 3-8 in.; '90, 17 1-4 in.; '91, 14 1-4 in.; '92, 8 in.; '93, 10 1-2 
in. ; '94, 23 1-2 in. ; '95, 5 in. ; '96, 18 1-4 in. ; '97, 5 3-4 in. ; '98, 
8 1-2 in. 

For MX years of the twenty-one the rain fall was less in the 
"fall months than last year, and those of you who have data will 
probably be able to trace your winter losses by root-killing to 
the winters following those dry falls; still a dry fall may be fol- 
lowed by heavy snows, winter rains and January thaws and pre- 
vent any injury. 

Will winter mulch save us from loss after a dry fall? No, 
if the summer has been dry and the winter should be severe and 
without snov. The severity of the winter may affect what is 
above ground but drouth is the cause of root-killing. The con- 
tinuous evaporation by dry winds aud low temperature, with no 
snow or mulch will draw what moisture there is in the soil and 
the roots must die, as was the case last winter. The winter of 
'84-'5 was much lower in temperature and the loss above ground 
was greater, but because of the snow the root-killing was very 
light, while the rain fall was nearly identical with '98, 

Never that we know has frost penetrated in Wisconsin to the 
depth of 7 feet before. This is owing to the bare ground and 
continuous freezing and not to the extremes of temperature. 
Cultivation, mulch and winter covering did not save anything. 
As a nile as many things in blue grass sod came through better 
than in cultivated fields and gardens. 

The loss to the state in the horticultural line was greatest in 
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apple trees in miraery and in newly planted orchards; next the 
loss of gi-apes in vineyard of any age. The loss in roses is ir- 
reparable. Herbaceous plants, climbing vines, flowering bulbs, 
blackberries and raspberries were badly injured. In strawber- 
ries it is a good cleaning out. The wonder is that any fields are 
left. Some plantations are so injured that the crop will be 
worthless, while all beds have not the vitality usual. The good 
culture and good mulching in this fruit gave comparative re- 
turns and shows conclusively that we do not mulch heavy 
enough as a rule. 

I said mulching would not save us after a dry summer and dry 
fall, hut I have the report from Minnesota where one plantation 
of 20,000 apple trees one year old were saved by mulching at 
the rate of 20 loads to the acre, while all two and three year old 
trees left unmulched, died, I have found considerable dif- 
ference in loss of nursery trees whether they have taken root 
from the cion or are entirely on the apple seedling. I find the 
free-rooting crab stock escaped much the best, hut all are in- 
jured. What I would like to know, has any one any crab seed- 
ling stock, Vermont seedling stock and the French stock grown 
and tested side by side and showing any difference as to root- 
killing? Have we not got to save our hardy northern seeds for 
northern hardy trees and use them for our root grafting. The 
hardy varieties, such as Hibernal, Duchess, Patten's Greening, 
etc., all came out just as dead as the half hardy kinds. Every- 
thing to Jonathan and Ben Davis wintered above ground, but 
the roots all shared the same fate. 

Experiments will be tried September next by sowing buck- 
wheat, oats and rye in nursery trees as a winter mulch; also sta- 
ble manure at the rate of 10 loads per acre. 

If we have any experience along this line let us have the bene- 
fit of those who have escaped loss for those who suffer. 

The greatest loss by the Ripon nurseries in root-killing 
(53,000 apple trees) was the winter following the dry fall of 
1895. 

After comparing the rainfall taken by myself with the 
Weather Bureau at Madison, Milwaukee and Harvey in Jeffer- 
son county, I am led to the conclusion that my record is in some 
years over-stated, probably because I had no rain gauge and , 
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caught in pails and did not allow enough for the flare, but the 
comparison of years will be near enough for all practical pur- 
poses. A number of falls the record at Madison is greater than 
my record. Rainfalls are local, and while a dry fall may indi- 
cate danger, the winter following may be such that no damage 
may occur below ground. It will be seen by my published rec- 
ords of the winters that there is no key to the future by what is 
past. "Our hindsight is better than our foresight." 

Make the best preparation we can and plenty of losses will oc- 
cur. Keep everything well tucked tip and in good order. 



Ex-President Kellogg — I have not written a paper, and 
what I have to say will not detain or entertain you for a great 
while. The outlook for small fruits at Ripon is not as favorable 
as it has been some seasons. The winter has be«i rather severe 
upon the small fruits, as well as the tree fruits. Our straw- 
berry crop will be about half of what we had last season, many 
of the plants being severely winter killed. The raspberry crop 
is looking fairly well for the amount of bushes that are left. 
There is one noticeably feature, the blackberries are making 
very few canes for next season. The red-raspberries came 
through the winter nicely. The blackberry with us, where it 
was properly protected, came through the winter nicely and 
promises a fine crop of berries. The blackberry this year is 
more like the old-time blackberry than it has been for a number 
of years. It is more natural in its growth. While the acreage 
is very light, the crop of Eipon blackberries will be very good. 
I do not know but that there is an apology due for not preparing 
a paper on this subject, but we have been very busy for the past 
few weeks. I did not get a program until a week ago, when I 
found I was down for this talk. 

Dr. Loope — "What is the matter with the strawberries? 

Mr. Kellogg of Ripon — Entirely winter killed. They went 
into winter quartern in fine condition. 

Mr. Eradt — Are there any particular kinds of blackberries 
to recommend? 

Ex-President Kellogg — The only blackberry that I would 
recommend is the Ancient Briton. Only one other and 
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that is the Snyder. Briton is much hardier but a poor berry to 
use for market. 

Mr. Kellogg — Have you about half crop of strawberries? 

Ex-Preaident Kello^~-Yes, I should judge. Last year we 
had about two crops. The Warfield is showiog more fruit than 
anything else. 

Kr. Johnson— Is the Columbia killed? Is it bearing? 

Ex-President Kellogg — When the spring opened we exam- 
ined the Columbia and pronounced it dead, but now they are 
showing a very .large quantity of fruit. They are just one mass 
of fruit. 

Mr. Kellogg — How far did they kill down? 

Ex-President Kellogg—Killed back to within 6, 8 or 10 
inches of the main cane. 

Mr. Kellogg — Was the main cane all right and alive? 

Ex-President Kellogg — As a rule. Those nearer the ground 
were better protected and came through better, 

Mr. Smith — How do you cover? 

Ex-President Kellogg — I do not cover. ' \ 

Dr. Loope — Do you protect your black caps? 

Ex-President Kellogg — No. 

Mir, Bradt — What is your exposure? 

Ex-President Kellogg— It is pretty well exposed. At least 
it was last winter during the month of February. (Laughter.) 

Mr, Kellogg — How about Cuthbert? 

Ex-Preeident Kellogg — Two year old Cuthberte killed back 
about half. ! ' . ■ ; 

Mr. Kellogg — How about X^oudon? 

Ex-President Kellogg — Came through almost to the ter- 
minal bud. 

Mr. Kellogg— Did you have any snow? 

Ex-President Kellogg — We had about 4 to 6 inches in Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr. Kellogg — I do not see why they died. 

Ex-President Kellogg — The land was too loose, and dry 
freezing killed them. 

President Johnson — At Baraboo the apple trees and the hick- 
ory trees died and the strawberries came through all right. 
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Mr. Bradt — AVlicn do you mulch? 
Answer — Fifteenth of Deceinher; aa early as Noveui 
beneficial. 



Tliursday P. IT. 

Prraident Johnson calls meeting to order. 

Mr. Philips — Since I have been secretary of the State So- 
ciety I have made it a point to inquire, have talked to Mrs. Trel- 
even about how we could get young people into the State So- 
ciety. It is one of the hardest things to do. Up at Omro, when 
we had our summer meeting there, we had a young man come 
to our sessions who paid his dollar and joined the State Society. 
He staid through the whole meeting. They had quite a lot of 
nice girls around there, and ■! rather wondered what it was that 
brought him. I have thought about it much since. Last win- 
ter he sent his membership fee, also 25 cents for a large apple. 
I sent him a large one. After he had the apple a while, I wrote 
to him and asked him what he did with liis apple. He said ho 
gave it to his girl, who told him that she did not care very much 
for a young man who would give aa much as 25 cents for such a 
poor apple, (Much laughter.) 

President — Next topic on our program, "How Can We In- 
duce Young Men to Join the State Society," by Mr. Frank 
Stark. 



HOW SHALL WE INDUCE YOUN(J MEN TO JOIN THE 
STATE SOCIETY < 

By Frank Stark of Eandolph, Wis. 

I saw by the program that Mr. Philips had put nie down to 
solve, if possible, thia problem. I know Philips did it because 
no one else would do such a thing. So I have written a little 
in an attempt to fill the number. 

IIow? Yes, that is a question with which ohler heads than 
mine coiild grapple unsuccessfully until the young men became 
middle aged men, — advance theories and plans by the quart or 
case and still thia would be an open question. 
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Perhaps the time would not be entirely wasted if I should tell 
how I became a member o£ this society and the pleasures and 
profit derived therefrom, especially the pleasures. 

At the time T joined the Society, two years ago at Omro, I 
knew nothing of it except from reading an old Annual Eeport; 
had never conversed ■^v-ith a fruit grower and my bed of straw- 
berries of one-fourth of an acre, consisting of twelve varieties, 
was the largest patch I had, as yet, seen. Seeing a notice in our 
O- J. Farmer of a meeting of the State Society to be beld at 
Omro, I drove to Kipon, thirty miles, arriving just in time to 
take the daily train for that place, I'he circumstances surround- 
ing that trip I shall certainly not forget as long as I can remem- 
ber them. 

I was a stranger to every one, as was everyone to me. But 
before I left I made acquaintances to which memory frequently 
carries me back, with a warmer and more hearty regard for the 
people at large than I had hitherto felt or expressed. It seemed 
as though the people with the kindest hearts and purest souls had 
joined the society, or had they been made so by becoming mem- 
bers of it ? 

The little attentions paid me at that time, perhaps unnoticed 
by others, made a great impression on my rather youthful mind. 
How royally we were entertained, as if each one of us was a gov- 
ernor! The ladies were real kind to me, too, some even stop- 
ping to talk to me. One in particular I remember, who, at the 
banquet, offered to exchange her dish of ice cream for mine 
which was just about perfect. I soon discovered that my newly 
acquired cream had a peculiar taste which she had not detected. 
Of course she hadn't or she never would have traded. 

How surprised was I when the announcement of committees 
was made with myself as one for judging vegetables alongside 
of Mr. Read and another man. I had raised garden truck for 
the family and could tell a vegetable oyster from a parsnip. 
Several hundred acres of peas are annually raised around Ran- 
dolph, so I could tell a poor pea from a good one. On the whole 
we completed our arduous task after a fashion. Just ask Read. 

And such berries as were there! I had never seen their equal, 
however have beaten them on my own grounds since, but per- 
haps would not if I had not seen those large ones there.i t^.-inlc 
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rather made me feel that I could somehow do even better than 
Strawberry Kellogg of Janeaville. 

At the following winter meeting I observed new faces belong- 
ing to names which were familiar to me after reading the old re- 
port referred to. I have forgotten the name of the elderly gen- 
tleman from Minnesota but I shall never forget his kindly face 
and some of the things he told about plums. He seemed to 
know about all that was necessary to raise any variety of plum, 
yet used his microscope in his work as though he could always 
learn more. 

I was driving through the country northeast of us several 
years ago and stopped at a place to get a large apple which was 
hanging on a tree hard by. It was the largest apple I ever saw. 
They told me it was an Alexander. I have since learned that 
our E. H. S, Dartt used to live there and propagated and grew 
those very trees. Away off up in the spnd where a prairie far- 
mer could scarcely raise a disturbance, or even an umbrella, were 
growing those thirfty trees, monuments of the man who had long 
since left for more fertile soils. The man of "girdle-your-trees- 
to-make-th em-bear" fame could not have found a better place to 
plant trees. A roan by the name of Hoenail now lives there but 
he never "nails" his orchard with his hoo or cultivator rather. 

The discussions at the annual meeting were sometimes spirited 
and sharp. If an agent for eastern grown stock had been there 
he would have been roasted. That reminds me of the urgent 
requests of our paper to increase the membership of the Society, 
I had such a chance once when a young man came to me asking 
about the society to which I belonged, thinking perhaps it was 
where I got the little I knew about fruit raising. He was an 
agent for an eastern firm of nurserymen. I treated the question 
as thoughtfully as possible. First I asked myself the question 
the Odd Fellows ask, only it was "Will he make a good Wiscon- 
sin horticulturist?" I said. No. He would always handle east- 
em grown stock and the Society would make it hot for him at 
Madison even at — 40 degrees. I knew he couldn't be con- 
verted, he was Welsh, Do you think any one could make 
friend Philips believe he had been secretary long enough? 

It was urged at one meeting that originating new varieties 
of berries be encouraged. This spring I noticed a small straw- 
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berry seedling between the blackberry rows which had wintered 
without protection of any kind except a little snow now and 
then. I was kind to it, tickling its roots occasionally which 
brought out its leaves rapidly. At blooming time it was so 
small it did not blossom, so I don't know whether it is staminate 
or pistillate. I have transplanted it and am inclined to believe 
it is pistillate as twenty-eight ruaaera have started, up to the 
present time. Think this will bear watching whether it bears 
any berries or not: For a novelty I set out a high bush cran- 
beny. It looked last winter as though something had tried to 
climb it. It has since died. Couldn't stand the climb it. 

I might go on telling my experiences and failures but they 
are so far behind that they would be of use to no one. I know 
that I have been materially benefited by belonging to this oi^an- 
ization. My horticultural horizon has been broadened very vis- 

There is this that can be done to induce young men to join 
tlie State Society. If they are interested in horticultureor 
beautiful nature, invite them to attend your meetings, give them 
the glad hand and if they remain awake during sessions they 
will certainly come again. Above all give them the glad hand. 
This rule does not apply to the young ladies. 



Prof. Goff — It seems to me that something ought to be said 
on this subject. The Minnesota Society has 800 members, and 
we have just a scant 100. Why is it that we do not have the 
members, and why they do, T do not know. I wish I did. I 
confess I have not solved the problem rays.elf. 

Mrs. Trtleven called for. 

Mrs. Treleven — I would like to say that in our Society wo 
encourage the attendance of young people, often there are half 
as many young people as old people. We work them in on our 
program. We put forth an eifort to interest them and keep them 
there. It is often the case that the young men come with Uieir 
horse and buggy, and bring the young ladies with them. We 
have no objection. "W'^e serve refreshments to them the same 
as to our older members. We are in hopes of having some of 
our young men join the State Society. 
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President Johnson-^The strength of the State Society de- 
pends upon the local aocietiea. 

Mr. Kellogg — The secret of the success of the Minnesota So- 
ciety is that they offer premiums, all the way from 50 cents up 
to their members. They offer a premium for new members, 
They are more public spirited. There has been a necessity for 
the growth of horticulture in Minneaota, 

Mrs. Becker — I think it would be a good plan to oifer pre- 
miums for an exhibit of fruit and flowers to the young school 
children. 

Mr. Perriain — We are having nmch success through this 
plan in Illinois at the Farmers' Institutes. They offer small 
premiums for garden vegetables and flowers of every kind, and 
we think we have enjoyed a fair measure of success. We have 
got to- work with the young people, and make it an object for 
them to become members of the Society. We have discussed 
this for 10 years in our Society. 

President Johnson — Mrs, Treleven made a good suggestion. 
She said it is better to work them in on the program than to en- 
tertain them. 

Mrs. Treleven— We find a growing interest among the young 
people. We had at one of our shows a boy who raised potatoes, 
excellent potatoes and exhibited them. We had children who 
had grown chrysanthenmms. We offered prizes for this work, 
and it made quite an interest, 

Mr. Babcock — I think that the best thing that the State So- 
ciety can do to get new members is just what they have done 
here today and yesterday, and just what they did at Appleton,— 
hold their meetings in different parts of the state, and let the 
people find out what they are doing. I think it would be a good 
plan to hold the winter meeting at some place in the state in- 
stead of at Madison. 

Mr. Kellogg — Mrs. Treleven is the committee to circiilate 
the pamphlets and get the members' fees. 

(Intermission of 10 minutes.) 

Mr. Kellogg — We thought Madison was the best place, as 
we then meet with the legislature. 

Mr. Babcock — AVe met with them last winter and got hut 
$300.00. 
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Profeaaor GofF liaa a subject to present to us. 

Prof. Goff — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I find 
in going about the state that some persons have an inadequate 
idea of what our short course in agriculture is. I wish to ex- 
plain this. "We have found that the farmers cannot afEord to 
send their sons to school in summer, and in order to give them 
an opportunity to come in the winter, we have provided a short 
course, so that a young farmer can come and attend fourteen 
weeks and then he can go home and come back and stay an- 
other fourteen weeks. The first fourteen weeks give him a 
broad knowledge of the various branches, and the second four- 
teen weeks give him a more specialized knowledge. This ia not 
only book knowledge, also practical knowledge. We teach our 
students how to graft. We do not stop there. After we have 
explainer! that as much as we can and shown them the models 
and drawings, telling them when and why we do it, we take' 
them down stairs into our laboratory and distribute material for 
grafting among them. We thereby give them hand and head 
work. Ten years ago we had 20 students, last year we had some 
190 odd students. Our school occupies four whole buildings 
during the winter and portions of other buildings. 

I was brought up on the farm, and I feel that there is no prep- 
aration for a young man that is so good and that costs so little, 
and takes so little time as these fourteen or twenty-eight weeks 
that he spends with us at the university. Many young men who 
have taken this course have felt that they have been repaid ten- 
fold. If there are any young men or young women here who 
are interested in this subject I have some circulars in my valise, 
and I will be glad to distribute these and to answer questiona. 

Mr. Philips — They had young people from fourteen different 
states. 

Prof. Goff— ^We have had students from other countries as 
well. It will probably not be long before we will have to have 
lai^er buildings or restrict students to our state alone. 

Mr. Kellogg — How does it happen that the ladies' depart- 
ment is a failure. 

Professor^ — The ladies seem to be a little timid. Up to tliis 
time only one lady student has applied at one time. They have 
been a little shy. We expect that more will come in the future, i 
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Mr. Philips — They had sixty in Minneeota. 

Professor — They have a special women's department there. 

Question — What is the expense of this winter school? 

Professor— About $50.00 in cash, exclusive of railroad fares. 

Mr. Philips — You can count on $75.00. 

Professor — My figures were given on an average of the ac- 
tual expenses of a large number of students. Many young men 
come there who are not owners of farms, very often a hired man 
on a farm who is ambitious. We found out a few years ago 
that we could place one or two of those young men iu good 
places, and this last winter we have located 71 young men in 
places. They were young men that were open for engagements. 

Mr. Perriam — Would it not be a good plan for the Horticul- 
tural Society to give a membership of a year to the members of 
the short course? 

Mr. Philips — We liave done it for a number of years. 

Mr. Philips — A young German farmer once came to me and 
said he had saved some money, and wanted to know if lie 
ought to go to Madison to the short course. I advised him to 
go, and he has increased his earnings from $15.00 to $24.00 per 
month. 

Mr. Babcock — Before I went to Madison to attend the meet- 
ings of the Horticultural Society, I used to do a great deal of 
kicking about the expense of maintaining the university. I 
knew nothing of the buildings or the school or anything, I 
took a day and looked over the grounds and buildings, and I was 
converted. I saw tlie great benefit given the young people of 
this stata That was the last time I kicked about paying taxes 
to support this school. 

Prof. GofF say^ that the report of Secretary Philips on the ex- 
perimental orchard at Wausau is of more than ordinary interest 
because the weather conditions were remarkably severe there. 

Temperature during the month of February is as follows: 

1st, 18 below; 2nd, 18 below; 3d, 5 below; 4th, 19 below; 
5th, 31 below; 6tli, 28 below; 7th, 36 below; 8th, 26 below; 
9th, 30 below; 10th, 40 below; 11th, 38 below; 12th, 35 below; 
13th, 14 below; 14th, 2 below. 

The total number of degrees below zero amounts to 354 dur- 
ing the first half of February. At Madison the degrees below 
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zero during the whole winter is 100 degrees less than this. The 
total at Wausau for the winter is 656 degrees, a remarkably low 
record. 

Prof. Goff here describes list of cuttings of this year's growth 
on trees brought to meeting by Secretary Philips. Some have 
made a growth of 12 inches, some 11 inches, 10, 9, 7, 6 and 3 
inches. Only two of these varieties failed to start' growth from 
the terminal bud. They are the Longfield and Newell. This 
number of varieties of apples starting growth from the terminal 
bud and making all the way from 3 to 12 inches of growth after 
this remarkable record of temperature, teaches us one lesson at 
least, and that is that our apples die from something else besides 
cold alone in very many cases. We find that elsewhere in the 
state where the temperature was not as low the mortality of 
trees was greater. Something besides cold causes this. Plenty 
of snow on the ground saves the trees. 

I would like to ask Secretary Philips how many trees were 
lost in this orchard? 

Mr. Philips — One row of Newell, 18 trees in the row, I 
shall re-set all those. Outside of that there are 3 plum trees; 
that is all at this date. 

President — Next topic is paper by Mr. Merrill. 

Mr. Merrill reads paper. . ;2 : , -.JJ 



PAPER READ AT THE SUMMER MEETING. 
By S. R. Merrill of Appleton, Wis. 

A short time since I received a letter from Secretary Philips 
asking me to write a paper for this meeting. I was very much 
surprised that he should ask such a thing of me, I tried this 
one and that one, but all refused, even to my good wife, who had 
never failed me before in any emergency, but she, like the rest, 
utterly refused to help me out in this. I remembered reading in 
the Shiocton News of Secretary Philips filling the pulpit of the 
Congregational church very acceptably; from that I took cour- 
age. 

I have never attended one of your midsummer meetings and 
therefore am not posted in your method of procedure. ,9^?q|c 
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year ago when you met at Applcton I was unfortunately away 
from home, in Kansas. I was deprived of the pleasure of meet- 
ing with you and helping to entertain you and also of the bene- 
fits of the meeting which I have heard spoken of very highly 
from everyone who attended. I was present at the annual meet- 
ing at Madison last winter and was greatly pleased with what I 
saw and heard. It was extremely cold at the time. I asked 
one of the older members if he did not think the cold weather 
woiild be hard on fruit trees and berry bushes. The answer he 
gave me was, "I am glad of it. This is jiist what I have been 
praying for for years." I was surprised. His explanation was 
that it would do away with lots of tender stuff which they had 
been fooling with for years for no profit. I have thought of liis 
answer a great many times since. 

When s])ring opened I found that my raspberries were killed 
back nearly to the ground. I had taken a great deal of pride in 
caring for tliem in the fall an<I they did look fine. I thought 
surely his prayer had been answered and then the thonght oc- 
curred to me, "Why should one man be glad of so many others' 
misfortunes?" From my point of view it looked a good deal 
Hkc selfishness but I would not like to apply the term to anyone 
for fear of doing him an injustice. He may have had something 
deeper and farther ahead that I knew not of. We have a great 
many things to be glad of if we look at them in the right light. 
A great many things that we look at as real calamities at the 
time, are really blessings in disguise, when we are led to see the 
lessons that we should Icaro from them, which perhaps we would 
never learn from any other source, and last winter may be one 
of these blessings. I am in hopes ere this meeting clcaes to get 
some light on the subject. . 

As a delegate from the firand dhute Society of Horticulture 
I will in my report say that we have a fine live society of about 
100 members, all of whom are interested in the work of horticul- 
ture, floriculture and home improvement, all of which go hand 
in hand. There is a sort of rivalry, if I may state it so (and T 
think it commendable), in our Society, each one trying to be as 
nicely fixed up as his neighbor. When we once get this idea 
started it is wonderfiil what an amount of good can be aecpm- 

plishcd in a short time and what a benefit, not onlv to each in- 

• . ' r, .,:.,,", C-OOQIC 
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dividual but to the coniiminity at large. Wlicre does this im- 
petus start froui if not in our little local society that ia doing so 
much in jts meetings to create kindly feeling and good fellow- 
ship one with the other. "We generally have an attendance of 
from 40 to 80 members and lots of visitors, all of whom, seem 
to.enjoy it hiigely. 

We hold our meetings quarterly, once in three months. AVc 
meet with one of the members, each one taking his turn in enter- 
taining the society; of course each family takes a basket of good 
things and when all are combined we have a feast fit for a king. 
After the stuffing of the inner man we have readings, speakinjf 
and discussions on horticulture and look over the exhibits which 
are generally quite numerous. I would say right here that wn 
could not make an exhibit of our fruit at this meeting, for it is 
not ripe. The 18th of May we had a frost and for three nights 
following, keeping our strawberries back, and for some time past 
we have had very wet, cool weather. The berries are growing 
all the time but do not ripen, I did not want to bring them 
here green for fear you would think they were young pumpkins. 
The other evening a gentleman came along from town. I wai 
in the berry patch. He looked over the fence and asked if we 
were going to have much of a crop. I fold him it bid fair for a 
big crop if nothing happened; then his eye canght sight of one. 
He said, "What is that great big white thing there?" I rolled 
the vines up so he could see. "Is that a strawberry? Oh, my! 
Berries will be cheaper when yours get ripe." He had been 
paying 10 cents a box, only just a handful. 

Strawberries are, where cared for, a bountiful crop. Rasp- 
berries will be a very short crop, both red and black. Black- 
berries nearly all gone, also grapes; some cherries and some ap- 
ples, but a light crop owing partly to the cold winter and partly 
to bearing so full last year. A good many dead trees through 
the country. 

We had planned to have a good delegation here, but this is 
commencement week at the collie. A great many of the old 
students return for a gala time, to be entertained by their 
friends, which deprives many of this meeting. 
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President pro tem. Babcock issues invitation to "strawberry 
festival" at residence of Mrs. Treleven at Omro to be held next 
evening. All horticulturists invited. 

President Babcock— Next subject on our program, "Plant 
Window in Winter," Mrs. Treleven. Applause. 



THE PLANT AVINDOW IN WINTER. 

By Mrs. J. D. Treleven. 

(Paper read at Summer Meeting.) 

When bleak, chill days and frosty nights come they remind 
us that summer is bidding us good-bye and winter is approach- 
ing with quick steps to greet us, and that we must begin to pre- 
pare for it. Anything that will lend an additional charm to the 
home has an inestimable value. 

The plant window in any home is a sign of cheerfulness, espe- 
cially to those whose have prepared it. It is the Hope window 
which looks toward Heaven. It gives a furnishing which can 
be brought to the house in no other way, aand when we consider 
how much flowers brighten our lives and cheer our homes, it 
seems hardly possible, that, remembering the dear things which 
have given us so much pleasure during the wealth of summer's 
bloom, we can gather around our firesides without some of the 
bright and gay to modify the bleakness of the winter days. It 
seems to me that plants in winter are more beautiful than in 
summer. After looking out on the bare, frozen ground, or the 
snows of winter and then looking at your plant window you can 
but be fully repaid for all your labor. 

But preparation must precede enjoyment, much planning and 
work must be done before you can attain the happiness of hav- 
ing a plant window in full Woom. First we must plan our win- 
dow and then adjust our plants to it, or perhaps adjust our plants 
to the window we now have. All this means a good deal, for 
our plants ought to be potted early enough to have them look 
presentable before placing them in the window. After this 
comes the daily care of watering and watching for inaccta^witb 
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patient waiting through the dreary and almost sunless months 
of November and December for blossoms, unless chrysanthe- 
mums and other fall-flowering plants are a part of our collection. 

A winter collection should contain many varieties, so that a 
continuous bloom may be enjoyed. The plants should be 
treated as welcome guests; try to decide without undue prefer- 
ence which shall be most honored, which shall have the best cor- 
ner in the conservatory. Perhaps the calla, for with plenty of 
light it will grow more symmetrical and upright in stately 
beauty, and under right treatment its free offering of white blos- 
soms makes it justly the queen of winter flowers. 

If the conservatory opens from the sitting room with an 
arched entrance around which vines may be trained, there are so 
many well suited for this purpose that it is a mere matter of 
fancy which to select. 

The German ivy is most rapid in growth, and the variety mac- 
roglossus, with dark, rich foliage, resembling the English ivy, is 
beautiful, though not so quick in growing as scandens, the light- 
leaved variety. The Cobea is a most satisfactory vine; it 
grows luxuriantly and will give a profusion of rich purple bells; 
Medeira vine and smilax are among the easily cared for and 
rapid growing vines; Maurandia is always graceful and desir- 
able. But the very prettiest vine on the list is Aspflragus tenuis- 
simus,- — the delicacy of its foliage, its bright cheerful green, and 
perfect freedom from insect pests, leave nothing to be desired. 
It is invaluable, with its dainty sprays, for bouquets and decorat- 
ing purposes, as it keeps its beauty a long time when cut. The 
geraniums are the moat reliable standbys and for the inexper- 
ienced, perhaps the least disappointing, showing us something of 
cheer and beauty, however adverse the circumstances. If neg- 
lect causes them to drop their buds, there is yet the luxuriant 
foliage. Some of the variagated and tri-colored sorts need no 
flowers, they are beautiful enough without. 

A good selection is Black Douglass, the well known Mrs. 
Pollock, the Happy Thought, Cloth of Gold, and Madam lal- 
leroi; add to this the ivy-leaved geranium, L, legante, with some 
of the sweet scented sorts, and there is a window garden which 
would afford a great pleasure even if there was not a blossom. 

Of the other geraniums the old favorite, Asa Gray, is one of^jij 
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the finest bloomers; Master Christine is a single geraninm of a 
bright pink which is sure to bloom; the Dazzler, a rich scarlet 
with a white eye, and White Clipper, or pure white, are good 
varieties. 

Where there is limited room, perhaps fuchsias are the next 
choice after geraniiinifi, and among these flowers Speciosa is the 
very best variety for winter blooming; Pearl of England may 
be ranked next, and Storm King is an excellent donble variety. 

Each flower grower has a special fancy and may have double 
petnnias, heliotropes and lantanas; indeed, heliotropes, the sweet 
flowers, are almost indispensable. But between the large plants 
there may always be found room for the dainty. Chinese prim- 
roses and the cyclamens. 

Begonias always give satisfaction and some of the ornamental 
ones are seemingly mort; hardy than other varieties. Many of 
the ferns do well with room culture, if given s\iffieient water and 
kept free from dust. The sword fern is a verj' graceful plant 
and is good for decorating. 

Bnlbs should be added, for the window is never in its glory 
iinlil fieesias, hyacinths, narcissus, {laffodils, jonqiiils, and other 
bulbs (and that not aparingh), are added, for each bloom is a 
joy and affords more delight than many more costly pleasures. 
There are foliage plants deserving a place in every collection; 
these are especially useful in a jardiniere, giving a bit of color 
and enduring the dry atmosphere of the ordinary room per- 
fectly. 

For window brackets, the large flowering oxalis is always de- 
sirable and a pot of farfnginms gives a pretty effect. I would 
also haye a few of the tea roses, and by giving them a liatli 
nightly, you will have roses that will be a joy to your heart. 
The Madame Soiipert and Hermosa are good varieties for winter 
blooming. 

With such provisions for our window it is a pleasure in win- 
ter to make frequent visits to our flowers when everything is cold 
and cheerless without, and if the sun shines it only serves to 
heighten their beauty; so, in either case, they give us joy. But 
while there is a great pleasure derived from the cultivation of 
flowers and the plant window, there is also much work and cei^ 
tain ofiices which need to be performed toward the winter gar- 
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den, and should be regarded as positive duties and conscien- 
tiously dischai^pd, for unless they are, there is sickly growth of 
plants, and dearth of blossoms. One great cause of failure to 
secure bloom is injudicious watering, deluging at one time and 
mthholding at another and paying no attention to the needs of 
the different varieties. The appetites and needs of plants are 
as varied as those of people and their temperaments differ, too; 
there are the sanguine, the sensitive, the phlegmatic, each re- 
quiring to be dealt with accordingly. While one plant will 
thrive notwithstanding the utmost neglect and subsist on almost 
nothing, another must have nourishing food and warm drink. 
It is a good plan to adapt the water to the temperature of the 
room, and be quite sure the drainage is good. Often a plant 
will droop and look sickly when, if the matter is looked into, it 
will be found that water stands in the bottom of the jar. 

The calla, as is well known, requires plenty of quite warm 
water. Fuchsias are thirsty plants, especially when in bloom, 
and moisture is necessary to the Chinese primrose. The major- 
ity of plants require a weekly bath, and nothing so invigorates 
them as a shower bath of tepid water. Those which cannot be 
removed readily may have their leaves sponged. Once in sym- 
pathy with the needs of the various plants and understanding 
their whims, the care of the plant window is a sinecure and a 
never ending delight. ' 

Flowers also develop c^anversational powers and enlarge one'd 
vocabulary of words. With a flower in hand the holder thereof 
has the power of asking for or conferring knowledge. And I 
think no one will deny that flowers do exercise a softening influ- 
ence over our natures and cause us to take more comfort and 
rest at home if we are surrounded by them. Somehow I imagine 
they have a great influence for good, especially as regards chil- 
dren. It is my opinion that if every child, boy as well as girl, 
was brought up in a home surrounde<l by living plants and 
flowers, taught some of the mystery concerning them and given 
an opportunity to care for and administer to their few wants, we 
should have a great deal less crime and more of happy homes. 
More and more, as we advance in the scale of refined living, do 
flowers become otir inseparable companions. We want them 
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ia our homes, in our dmrehes, upon our lecture platforms. 
Everywhere that life is at its best there flowers should also be. 
How much they add to the grace and the beauty of life! No 
evil influence goes with flowers. Evil is not of them nor in 
them, and naught but pure influences emanate from their pres- 
ence; they are the fairy touches to existence, the last degree in 
the adornment and the graces of life; and how their lovely faces 
shine to point the way to God. 

Mr. Kellogg— How large is your winter window? 

Mrs. Treleven — I winter seventy-five plants, I wintered all 
my roses, I did not lose any. What troubles me most is the red 
spider. I take the plants, place them in my sink, turn them up- 
side down and spray them from the faucet. Give them such 
a bath twice a day if it is necessary. 

Mr, Perriam suggests immersing the plants in a tub of water 
if you have no sink and faucet. 

Mre. Pingrey — I will curtail Mrs. Treleven's list, and speak 
in favor of the Chinese primrose. 

Mr. Philips makes announcement in regard to the delay in 
sending out the programs. Speaks of the wash-out near I-a 
Crosse. "We had no mail for four days. It looked at one time 
as though we could not have our summer meeting at all. It has 
not occurred in 30 years that we have not had mail there every 
day. 

Mr. Philips — In reference to our next summer meeting, if 
everything is favorable, we want to have it at Wausau. 

Gentleman from Omro — "Why did not the program list in- 
clude cherries and blackberries this year? I think you ought to 
revise your premium list. Yon offer a premium of'$3.00 on the 
10 best foliage plants. At the time of your summer meeting 
these plants are at rest, while begonias were at their prime, and 
yet they are not on your premium Hat at all. 

Mr. Philips — We do not feel at liberty, at the summer meet- 
ing to make many changes, as we do not have as large a mem- 
bership in the summer as in the winter. 

Mrs. Treleven — I wish to say that this premium list on the 
flowers is about the same as it was when we revised it at Wau- 
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paca. At tliat time we found great difficulty in giving pnzea 
under the old list, A motion carried there to revise the list, and 
it was done. 

Mr, Kellc^g — ^A year ago I was conacience stricken about 
taking so much premium money. Coming up on the train, I 
asked one of the gentlemen if he brcmght any berries. He said, 
"Let the folks up here where we are going have the premium 
money." What kind of a show would you have had if we two 
outsiders had not come in and made a good show. 

Mr. Kellogg — If anyone wishes to see the difference between 
the pistillate and perfect flowers of the strawberry I can show it 
to them. 

Dr. Loope— It is not a question of perfect and imperfect 
flowers. The pistillate varieties bring the most money when we 
have a good season. We look to the Warfield. With that we 
have had the Beaderwood and the Enhance for fertilizers. We 
have some Brandywine, Wolverton and Saunders. We do not 
get them to fertilize our beds. We used the Enhance; we used 
to use the Jessie. There is no berry to take the place of the 
Warfield. We have some Crescents but they do not take the 
place of the Warfield. We have not the ten varieties, and 
therefore v/e made no display. We had very good berries for 
market. They like to get our berries when they can, and they 
do not question as to the stock we have. I do not believe that 
Mr. Kellogg grows all those berries he has here. I do not know 
whether he grows them anyway. (Laughter.) He can pick 
■ Enhance, Brandywine, all oflE from the same patch, perhaps the 
same plant. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Smith — There is nothing better than the AVarfield. We 
know of nothing else as good. The perfect flowering varieties 
will not always produce a crop alone. The pistillate will 
never produce a crop alone, so it is while the others will some- 
times fail, the pistillate will always fail when planted alone. 

Dr. Loope — Now, I like Philips pretty well, and I'like George 
Kellogg, and I like all of them, yet lots of people think they are 
the biggest rascals in the state. 

Mr. Kellogg — Is that a fact?- 

Dr. Loope — Sure. They have abused me a great deal. 
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Dr. Loope makes announcement relative to tbe banquet to 
be given in the evening. 

Mr. .liradt — I have a strawberry patch. I aet out WarfieUl 
a?ide of the Crescent last jear, and a lot of "Wilsons, too. Took 
out all tbe staminates, I have had more berries from the 
Crescent and Warfield without any staminaten. 

Dr. Loope — There is not a staminato plant within three miles 
of here. It goes to show the strength of our vines. Thoso 
plants were really fertilized from the year before on onr place. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Smith — The Doctor fertilizes with red and white clover. 

Mr. Kellogg — I have known instances where the Crescent lias 
produced bloom without any fertilizing. In favorable seasons 
there is a little pollen around the blossom. 

Prof. Goff called for. 

Professor-^As far as my observations go there are only a few 
varieties of strawbcrriea that produce no stamen. There are 
often stamens enough in the Warfield to prodnec a small crop 
provided other conditions are favorable. Bnt no good croj) 
conld be grown in that way. 

Mr. Bradt moves a vote of thanks to the Omro Society for its 
co-operation. 

Motion carries. 



BUSINESS FRUIT CULTURE IN WISCONSIN. 

By A, L. Hatch, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

(Read at the Short Course Session.) 

Will it pay t When any one goes into fruit culture as a busi- 
ness it is not likely he will do so for fun, although I presume he 
may feel as the Irishman did who was making maple sugar one 
spring: "Be jabbers! I mane to keep at it all siinimer if I likes 
the buzness." There are many who go into business and only 
expect to follow it if successful from the first. One season's ad- 
versity discourages them. Such persons lose the advantage of 
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experience, skill, and training acquired in their venture and are 
not the ones to make a suceesa of anything. 

But the question recurs, (.'an anyone make" a successful busi- 
ness of fruit groying in Wisconsin i! If we consider the im- 
mense amount of fruit grown last year in our state we must ad- 
mit that Wisconsin can grow the fruit as far as that goes. 
Whether it will be a success or not depends largely upon the 
man who makes the venture. Perhaps you may think the field 
pretty well filled now and little room left for profits. Prof. 
Bailey truly says, "AH business is now overdone in its common 
levels. The success of a business depends more upon the man 
than the business. The first advice is, therefore, to choose the 
biisiness which one likea beat." To this I would add, "Choose 
the business that will fit the farm you occupy and for which you 
are willing to become qualified." 

The subject of fruit culture is so broad, I wish in the brief 
time I have to address you to speak more particularly of "busi- 
ness apple culture" and to consider first the fitness of our state 
to naake a success of it. You and I live in Wisconsin; it is our 
home. We are interested in developing its resources and we 
desire to surround ourselves with as many of the good things of 
this world as we can. It is of a hundred times jnore importance 
to consider what we can do than to consider what the other fel- 
low can do, unless he competes with our business. As an apple- 
growing state Wisconsin has very little reputation. And yet 
hundreds of car loads of apples were sent from our state last sea- 
son, going largely to the so-called apple growing states where 
some of the world's largest commercial orchards are found. Not 
only were our own markets well supplied during August, Sep- 
tember and October, but we had a lai^e surplus that went to the 
markets of half a dozen states. And yet we have no business 
orchards in Wisconsin. We have some fair-sized miscellaneous 
plantings for business, but no strictly commercial plantings yet 
growing enough fruit to make much impression. 

It is also true that our orchards as yet still lack good keeping 
commercial apples, but you may be sure that if the Wisconsin 
Horticultural Society has succeeded so well in encouraging the 
growth of small fruits as to cheapen luscious berries to . 
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every mouth in our broad state, it will not rest until it lias also 
secured the full measure of success in apples. 

Perhaps the nurserymen of Wisconsin are partly responsible 
for the lack of reputation we have in regard to apple gromng. 
The first plantings were of trees from eastern nurseries and when 
they failed from any cause, whether it was bad management or 
anything else, we all said, Eastern trees are tender here; you 
miLSt buy our Wisconsin grown stock. And yet it is a fact that 
today you can find bearing trees, of almost every kind ever 
planted- — here and there a specimen or more. If this proves 
anything, it is that when conditions are favorable we can grow 
many more varieties than we have supposed and that we are re- 
sponsible ourselves for many losses we have laid to other causes. 

We have canvassed the matter of winter killing among our- 
selves and after nearly thirty years' experience I wish now to say 
I have never seen apple trees winter-kill unless they were in bad 
condition and I never saw them in bad condition unless some- 
thing had been done to them that should not have been done, or 
something left undone that should have been done. Perhaps 
you may think our climate exacts extra care, and that it is more 
work to grow an orchard in AVisconsin than elsewhere. The 
real truth is that nothing is required to grow an apple orchard 
in our state that is not required anywhere for continued success. 
Any neglect to give a tree all it requires to supply its needs will 
result in disaster whether in Missouri, Kansas or Wisconsin. 
You can not ignore any vital want in a fruit tree without its tell- 
ing effects upon the product or the tree itself, any more than 
you can neglect a farm animal's requirements and get good re- 
sults. Trees require food and water and at the right time, aa 
much as cows and calves need food and water. Indeed, they 
need balanced rations just as much as a dairy cow does. An- 
chored to one place for its life, struggling perhaps with other 
trees and plants that divide or rob it of its food and water like a 
starved calf, it will become poor and lousy, — lousy because it'd 
poor, and poor because it's lousy! Our climate is such that our 
severest winters may punish us for planting the wrong sorts in 
wrong places and for every neglect or wrong management. It 
simply says you can not shirk your duty with impunity, for' my 
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next winter may be aa severe as the one friend Moyle told about, 
when the toots froze into the old-fashioned stage coach horn! 

The latter part of August, on behalf of the Wisconsin Horti- 
cultural Society, I went to Omaha to install and superintend an 
exhibit of apples at the trans-Mississippi exposition there. After 
our fruit was in place I liad a little time to look about and see 
what other states were exhibiting. There were fruit exhibits 
from Oregon, California, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri and Kansas. As some of these states included 
within their borders some of the largest commercial orchards of 
the world, we expected our exhibit would he very modest, indeed. 

Away down the immense hall, past the exhibits of several 
states, and quite out of sight of our display we found the Kan- 
sas exhibit superintended by that venerable old gentleman, Mr. 
Fred Weilhouse of Topeka, the apple king of the world. After 
becoming acquainted with him I gave him a cordial invitation 
to come over to our end of the hall and see our show. The next 
morning he came into the west entrance near our exhibit, and 
facing the tables with a look of wonder and surprise upon his 
face he said, "Mr. Hatch, I think I never saw so fine an exhibit 
of apples in my life. I am perfectly astounded at the extent, 
variety and beauty of your show." "Well, father Weilhouse," 
said I, "if you are sincere I certainly take that as a compliment." 
He replied, "I am I I didn't dream you could do that in Wis- 
consin." "Oh!" said I, "this only proves that no one state has 
got a cinch upon the 'big red apples.' " 

Our one hundred varieties of smooth, perfect fruit was in- 
deed a surprise to the trans-Mississippi folks and was conceded 
by every exhibitor in the building at that time to be by far the 
best apple display at the exposition. 

One fact I also learned more emphatically than ever while at 
the exposition, and that is that the loss by spring frosts killing 
the bloom is very large in all states south of ours. Mr. Well- 
house and his sons have 1,640 acres of apple orchards in east- 
em Kansas, — the largest in the world under one management. 
From him I obtained the statistics of the yield of his older 
plantings, 420 acres now bearing nineteen years. During that 
time he reports five crop failures. This last season there was an 
almost entire failure of the crop south of Wisconsin and west of 
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the Mississippi river. Our atate had the largest apple crop in 
its history. During the last twenty yeara at my old home in 
Richland county I had but one failure, and on the Door county 
peninsula no failure by spring frosts killing the apple bloom haa 
ever been known. The apple is a northern fruit and in our 
state does not start to bloom so early as further south and is, 
therefore, much more reliable. 

Another thing that I learned, and that is that in point of yield 
our orchards are equal to any. It may be a surprise to tell you 
that the best yield of the 420 acres reported by Mr. Wellhouse 
was 188 hushels per acre and that many Wisconsin orchards have 
this past season borne from two hundred to three hundred 
bushels per acre. Still another fact that I discovered, and that 
is that the methods of planting, culture and management 
adopted by the large orchardists are not such as will keep their 
-orchards up to profitable bearing, — they are not meeting the 
vital requirements of continued fruitage. Some of their ar- 
rangements are irreparably wrong and some may be remedio<l 
by a change of method. But you know of the old adage, "It is 
hard to teach an old dog new tricks," 

I have now said enough t-o show you that Wisconsin has some 
great possibilities in apple culture awaiting development. And 
this brings us to a consideration of a successful business depend- 
ing upon the man himself. You of the Short Course who have 
attended Prof. Golf's lectures on horticulture have received 
special instructions that should give you splendid qualifications 
to enter upon the business of fruit culture, if you have land fitted 
for it. You have learned the bed rock facts as expressed by 
Professor Goff that "The intelligent culture of any plant 
intist necessarily be devloped largely from the growth 
habit of tlie plant itself," You have learned a multitude of 
things al>oiit what plants require and how to meet those require- 
ments. All this lies in the field of positive knowledge, — ^in the 
realm of what to do and how to do it. There is another field of 
knowledge that, owing to human stupidity, is often quite as 
lai^e, and sometimes larger. This is the field of negative 
knowledge, — of what not to do, and how you shouldn't do it. 
You do not always learn this by direct teaching: it is more a mat- 
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ter of inference and deduction. Sometimes we get it in practi- 
cal life from bitter experience. Let me give jou an illustration. 
Last spring a friend of mine secured a neighbor to prune his 
joung orchard. This neighbor is something of an amateur 
fruit fancier and was supposed to know something of fruit cul- 
ture. Among the trees were 200 plum trees full of fruit spars, 
ready to bear a fine crop. For some reason he pruned them all 
off! For four or five years those trees had been getting up tu 
bearing condition and for two years they had given special at- 
tention to rearing those fruit spars. 

Yon can imagine how discouraged those trees now look. The 
old gentleman who did the pruning, I think, is usually clean 
shaven. Perhaps he doesn't like a bristly face and thought that if 
a clean shaven face looked best, a clean pruned tree would look 
best. But it is not always safe to reason from analogy. The 
little boy in school did that. The teacher told him to pronounce 
the two last letters in the word fill double 1, not 1, 1. He thought 
the same rule ought to apply to the reading lesson. The first 
line was "Up! up! Lucy, the sun is in the sky." He read it, 
"Double up, Lucy, the sun is in the sky." 

The next consideration may be concerning markets. Can we 
expect to sell apples profitably if we grow them? Yes! if we 
grow the right kinds. Today apples are worth $4 to $5 per 
barrel in most places through the state. Our home markets are 
never supplied with home grown winter apples. There are 
splendid chances to make money on earlier varieties than those 
now grown,— good chances to grow later keepers; good chances 
to grow better qualities; good chances to develop home and spe- 
cial markets to please individuals; gowl chances to improve upon 
the handling, storing and marketing of the kinds we now have 
to increase their market value. And above all, unlimited 
chances to grow fancy fruit that will command a profit in all 
markets. 

In our own markets, without the necessity of long transporta- 
tion, with certainty of crop aiid yield in our favor, I see no rea- 
son why the business may not be as profitable in our state as any- 
where. Of course I can not here discuss all phases of this mat- 
ter, I must necessarily leave such questions as sites and soils, 
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elevations and slopes, air, drainage and climatology. I can not 
here tell you what to plant and what not to plant. Nor have I 
time to tell you of culture and management, — ^\vliat to do and 
how to do it, 

Now, suppose a man has a farm un<ler cultivation, and 
equipped with teams, tools and implements with which to oper- 
ate it. Assuming the farm to be a good place for growing ap- 
ples, shall he undertake to do so? On all farms there should be 
some leading specialty, and every farmer should be something 
of a specialist in some branch of agriculture. Then again, all 
undertaken on a farm should harmonize so that one thing may 
not interfere with another. Having the land, tools, etc., the 
farmer will grow something anyhow, — perhaps corns, potatoes, 
peas, oats or beans. He can plant his fields into apple trees if 
he does it right and then go right on with his farming just the 
same as before and still have the orchard growing; that is, he 
can grow the trees and still have the use of the land for other 
crops. His only investment then to secure the orchard is that 
of the planting and a little care each year to keep the trees 
thriving. In this way, since a man gets returns every year from 
his land, he doesn't wait for his orchard at all. If he is a good 
cultivator and rotates his crops intelligently, he will improve 
his land and in a few years he has a bearing orchard without 
realizing its coat. He has grown into it, or 'rather it has grown 
to him. This is the business way to do it. Some may say that 
looks all right, but I guess I'll let the other fellow try it. 

But what are you going to do any how? What is the best you 
can hope or expect now from your farms? In the spring you 
put in a crop, in the fall you take it off, and there is your land 
just as it was before, — no gain as far as the land is concerned. 
You can do all that and still grow $5 to $10 value into each acre 
every year, if you plant the apple trees. 

A country is worth what it can produce. One that can pro- 
duce nothing is worth nothing, A man is worth what he can 
accomplish. If he can do nothing he is worth nothing, A 
country undeveloped may be no better than a wilderness. Our 
state has some peculiar advantages in fruit culture that I have 
attempted fo indicate to you. I believe that fo you of the Short 
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Course our educational institutions have imparted some special 
instructiona, some general information that should be of vast 
help to you in the great business of getting a living in which 
anch a vast majoritT of us are so earnestly engaged. 

Perhaps what I have said may seem something like Pat's gift 
to the priest, something he was not quita willing to recwve. 
The case was this: Pat went into the kitchen and seeing a nice 
ham there and no one near he slyly slipped it under his coat and 
went into the priest's room and said, "Here, Father Rooney, I 
stole a ham and bro't it to ye. Will ye take it?" "Will I take 
it? By no means. Take it back to the man you stole it from." 
"Indade I did, sir, but he said he'd fake it by no manes." "Oh! 
well, Pat, I guess then it is yours," "An' will I be absolved in- 
tirely if I kape it?" "Oh, yea, of course." "God bless your 
riverence." 

With youth and opportunity before you, with the energy, 
courage and intelligence so characteristic of our western citizen- 
ship, within our borders lies to you a splendid field for possible 
achievement. If you live up to your opportunities and realize 
these advantages you will yet agree with me in asserting that 
Wisconsin is, what I believe it to be today, a very poor state to 
move away from. 



WISCONSIN" FRUIT AT OMAHA. : , 

Wm. Toole, Acting Superintendent pro tem. 

Since all members of our State Horticultural Society receive 
our monthly magazine and have read the previous reports of our 
fruit show, it seems as if now what we most care for is whatever 
assurance can be given that the state of Wisconsin will be bene- 
fited in return for the expense which our State Society incurred 
in making this exhibit. 

That the state of Wisconsin could well afford many times over 
to pay the expenses of our show in return for advertising the ad- 
vantages which our state can offer to home seekers, is very plain 
to any one who spent a little time by the Wisconsin fruit, and 
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heard the praise bestowed on out fruit by visitors from other 
states, and tlie gratification expressed by Wisconsin residents 
or those who had at some time lived in the state. It would seem 
as if everyone who liad ever lived in the state or had relatives in 
it took piide in our beautiful display of apples. Once in a while 
some old pioneer, who had left the state in an early day, would 
li© fiiirprised at the progress we have made in fruit growing. We 
were surprised, too, t-o meet so many persons who have at some 
time lived in Wisconsin and all seeming to have such an afEection 
for the old Badger state, as if they felt like temporary' sojourners 
away from their home state, and taking as much pride in the 
honors Wisconsin was earning as if they had a part in making 
the display. 

Our fruit was so fair and free from blemish, in such an abun- 
dance and variety, it was no wonder that so much admiration 
should be shown. The commercial orchardist might say that 
we were showing too many kinds, but we were there to impress 
all classes of visitors, and it certainly was taking to the mind of 
the average observer to think we had so many kinds to choose 
from instead of b?ing confined to crabs and a few varieties of 
apples. 

It was a happy thought of Superintendent Hatch to provide a 
map of Wisconsin and mark on it the places where the fruit had 
come from. Proud were many an old couple to show that near 
such a place was their former home, and many a younger one to 
say that they were married or bom at certain places. Some- 
times there was disappointment because the blue mark was not 
placed where the visitor assured us were plenty of apples this 
year, and we had to explain that no one had collected in that lo- 
cality, and apples had com© in such abundance we could not at 
that late day look up fruit from new localities. 

We were fortunately located with Oregon's abundance of floor 
space on one side and a beautiful display of palms and ferns on 
the other. The brightness of our color was well shown off. 
Idaho and Colorado showed south of us such grand peaches and 
pears, yet apples were what attracted the crowd. 

AVm. Fox's grapes made a grand collection, yet people seemed 
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apple hungry and the fine display of grapes sent by llr. Fox did 
not receive all the notice they deserved. 

Our space was not extensive, — about the same as Idaho had, — 
yet our show was much larger than it appears in the picture. 
The picture is a good one but one can't realize the distance from 
front to back and we wish that Secretary Philips had been stand- 
ing at the farther comer, contrasting his broad shoulders with 
the big plates of apples on the shelves close by. Looking at the 
picture in the Wisconsin Horticulturist you can notice the sign 
"Wisconsin" over the middle of the exhibit, and again another 
of jnst the same size over the further end. By comparison of 
appearance of these two signs one can judge better of the length 
from front to back. Some of our fruit growers at home know 
that their orchards were advertised at Omaha because of inquiry 
■ letters received by them, and in the future, if there is a shortage 
of apples elsewhere, buyers will be sure to took to Wisconsin for 
apples. 

We have shown the people of the United States some convinc- 
ing reasons why Wisconsin is a good state to live in, and we can 
heartily agree with Mr. Holmes, who had charge of the palm 
exhil)it near by and said, '"If Wisconsin had not made this show 
of fmit, she would have missed the best chance to advertise her- 
self she ever had. 



KESOLFTIONS AT SUMMER MEETIXG. 

Your committee on Resolutions have considered the matters 
left to their care and beg leave respectfully to report: 

AVhereas, The members of the State Horticultural Society and 
members from abroad have been most royally entertained by the 
Rushford Horticultural Society, 

Resolved, That we hereby tender to that body our most heart- 
felt thanks and appreciation, and shall ever hold in remem- 
brance the happy days in beautiful and Horal Eureka. In other 
words w© each and every one may say "I have found it." 

Resolved, That our thanks are hereby tendere<l to our fellow 
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member, Mr. H, Tarrant, for the intereating report on Orchards 
in Southern Wisconsin. 

Resolved, That we also tender our thanks to the Omro Horti- 
cultural Society for their kindly aid and attendance, adding in- 
terest to the meeting. 

Resolved, That we also tender our thanks to the veteran hor- 
ticulturist, Mr. J. S. Stickney, for his kindly and interesting let- 
ter to the fraternity in session in Eureka. 



THE ORIGIN OF OUR NORTHERN APPLES. 

(The last paper written by the late J, C, Plumb o£ Milton, "Wis- 
consin, a veteran in Wisconsin horticulture.) 

While recently looking over several hundred original draw- 
ings and descriptions of new apples which have claimed my at- 
tention during the past thirty years, I was forcibly impressed 
with the fact that of the thousands of varieties I have examined, 
bnt a very few of them have been found to be adapted to gen- 
eral culture over many portions of the north and west. We 
have found in many of our Wisconsin seedlings excellence in 
quality of fruit, and the fact that such have survived to grow 
from seed to fruiting may seenl a conclusion that they are worthy 
of propagation and dissemination. But the result of a trial in 
nursery has driven us to the conclusion that a new seedling apple 
may, in its native habitat, survive many years of fruiting, and 
may not stand the test of nursery practice and changed condi- 
tions. Our most valuable fruits have come to us from their orig- 
inal wildness through three lines of progress, to-wit: heredity, 
environment and selection, but the first and most important of 
these is heredity, and to this source must we look for desired 
qualities. Here is where we of the northwest failed for the first 
twenty years in our search for valuable varieties of native apples, 
our standard being the old favorites. Fall Pippin, Spitzenberg, 
Spy, R. I, Greening, Sweet Rough, etc. We found that all new 
apjles of similar quality to be also delicate and no more adapted 
to our trying climate than those old standard varieties. 
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But since we later on made hardinees the chief test and made 
more account of size, beauty and productiveness, we have found 
our McMahan, Wolf River, Wealthy, N. W. Greening, Wind- 
sor, Malinda, etc. We also appreciate Prof. GoiFs plea for qual- 
ity, but since quantity before quality is the rule of commercial 
success, and since every barrel of prime N, W. Greening or Pe- 
waukee stands today for $4.50 clean cash, and since cheap sugar 
will conserve the most austere Russian or Siberian for winter 
use, we must rejoice in the new northwestern apples of proven 
adaptation, though they be low in the.scale of quality. 

My conclusions on this line are from the facts as we find them 
in Wiswnsin and the northwest, hoping that in the order of 
progress, we may raise the standard of our apples in quality by 
-"'^"■,Ls of horticulture. 

lowing the foregoing I will give some of the facts concern- 
e origin of our new apples of the best twenty varieties of 
ized merit for Wisconsin, T find that eight originated in 
isin, to-wit: McMahan, Plum Cider, Wolf River, N. W, 
ng, Newell, Windsor, Pewaukee and Avista, Five orig- 
in Illinois, to-wit: Utter, Haas, Walbridge, Nelson Sweet 
ice's Sweet. Two in Minnesota,' to-wit: .Wealthy and Ma- 
one in Rhode Island, to-wit: the Tallman Sweet; one in 
»-wit: Patten's Greening; one, the Roman stem, in New 
; one, the Snow, in Canada; one, the Pluahing-Spitzen- 
^, 1 Long Island, — twenty in all. 

Of the same number of favorite Russians we know only that 
they originated from a long line of ancestors and they show the 
marks of heredity to a laige degree. The Utter, Walbridge, 
Fall Wine and Belle Pippin originated with'Joseph Curtis of 
Edgar county, Illinois, about the year 1818. The Utter has 
been grown in Iowa as English Jeniton. The Walbridge was 
named by the Indiana Horticultural Society as the Edgar 
County Red Streak. It was introduced into Wisconsin in 184S 
by a Mr. Reynolds who sold the grafts and yearlings to P. Bar- 
ker near Janesville and planted a nursery in the city of Waters 
town. From these places it was disseminated through southern 
Wisconsin, at an early day, and was named Walbridge by Mr. 
A. G. Tuttle, for the man whb first grew it in Sauk county. The 
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Windsor was grown from seed by J. P. W. Hill of Windsor, Dane 
county, Wis., about 18o8, from seed of the Vande Vere, In 
1870 1 cut cions from the original tree and from several others, 
but I found objections to all the others after growing them a few 
years, and found the Windsor the only desirable one in the lot to 
propagate. . The N. W. Greening was planted near lola in Wau- 
paca county in 1858, by a Mr. Hatch, and first disseminated by ■ 
K. W, Daniels, by whom it was shown at our winter meeting 
about the year 1870. The Wolf River and other AVaupaca 
county seedlings were first shown by W. A. Springer of Free- 
mont in that county, at the winter meeting of 1879, Those 
seedlings were mostly grown in the orchard of Wm. Wrightman, 
being on a rocky white oak ridge, clay soil, near the village of 
Weyauwega, where the Ben Davis fruited in fine shape. Those 
apples were beautiftil and of fine quality, but never have suc- 
ceeded away from where they first grew to any extent on ac- 
count of lack of hardinees. The Wolf Biver was a stray tree 
found growing on the blue clay bank of Wolf Eiver, just over 
the line in Winnebago county. The Plumb Cider grew from 
seeds planted by us in the spring of 1845 in Jefferson county, 
Wis. The AV'ealthy was grown from seeds planted by Peter M. 
Gideon about 1858. 1 first saw it in 1868. It grew from seeds 
of the Siberian family. The Transcendent was first brought to 
Wisconsin in the fall of 1853 by John Wilcox of Omro, Wis., 
from Montreal, Canada. The Hislop originated in Kenosha 
county, Wis., and was named after Thos. Hislop, a seedsman of 
Milwaukee in the forties and was first propagated by the 
nurseries near that city. Lake Winter and Red Lake were 
grown from seed of the Fall Stripe, planted at Lake Mills in the 
'50's. Sweet Russett and Orion crabs originated in Vermont. 
Gibb was grown and named by Peter Peffer of Pewaukee, Wis. 
The Martha crab was first grown by Peter M. Gideon, in Min- 
nesota. 

All these and many others we might name were the result of 
accident, so far as man's agency was concerned, — only accidental 
seedlings, — the^ir selection only being man's work. Is it not 
high time that the science and art of man were employed in the 
polcnization and the development of new apples? 

Cg,lzc.l.A.t>OglC 
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Tlie foregoing is the concluding sentence of Mr. Plumb's 
last interesting and valuable paper, which he carried home to fin- 
ish before he sent to it me for publication. But, alaa, an unfore- 
seen accident caused his death and whoever in the future con- 
tinues the history of our seedlings may commence where our 
veteran friend closed his chapter. Many of the namee and sen- 
tences were by him abbreviated, as he intended to revise and re- 
write it. I have copied and rewritten it the beat I could and 
have returned the original to his family by their request, that 
they may hold sacred. this his last production for the cause of 
1 1 orti culture, in his own familiar handwriting. 

A. J. Philips, 

Secretary. 
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In memoriam. 



J. C. PLUMB. 

J. C. Plumb of Milton, an honored life member of the State 
Horticultural Society, died at his home on Sunday, March 19, 
1899, at the age of seventy. He waa a charter member of our 
State Society and acted as secretary at its organization. His 
father was a horticulturist and trained his sons in that business. 
Though not as much of a public writer on horticultural topics 
as some, he was an active, earnest worker and spent much time 
in writing instructive letters to his friends on useful subjects. 
I well remember his reply to my invitation sent to him last De- 
cember to attend the annual meeting at Madison and to read a 
paper, choosing his own subject. He said: "I have been think- 
ing for several years of writing for publication a history of our 
best seedling apples and now feel with the many cares of my 
every day life and the weight of three score and ten years rest- 
ing heavily on me that I should postpone it no longer but write 
it up for our coming meeting." Its publication as his last con- 
tribution to Wisconsin horticulture will be read with interest 
by his many friends. 

He judged the fruit at the state fair in the fall of 1897; also 
at our last winter meeting, and in my opinion no man ever 
worked more earnestly or tried harder to place the awards where 
they rightly belonged than he did. In the science of nomen- 
clature or the naming of apples he was as well posted as any man 
in our state. 

He has for some years .past been preparing a horticultural his- 
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toiy of Wisconsin, and his unexpected death will most likely de- 
lay its publication for a while at least. 

As a strict temperance man and an earnest Christian he will 
be remembered by all who knew him. He was a worker in 
both church and Sunday schciol, and there, perhaps, more than 
any other place will he be missed. He has probably traveled 
more miles, spent more time and did more work to become fa- 
miliar with the geology of Wisconsin as it relates to apple grow- 
ing than any member of our society. About five weeks ago I 
sent him some apples and gave him a description of some forty- 
year-old trees and some fine young trees that I found in the vicin- 
ity of Shioeton. He wrote me at once describing the geological 
formation of the town where those trees are growing, also telling 
me how far west the same conditions were and in what other lo- 
calities the same conditions were found, also that those places 
were the best apple lands in the state. 

He was the first to call the attention of our society to the 
Windsor or Windsor Chief — a hardy winter apple of good qual- 
ity and the first to begin its propagation. It has for several 
years past been gaining friends quite rapidly. He as well as 
others were awaiting the effects of the cold of the past winter 
on this as well as many other of onr new seedlings, but, alas, his 
work is done and his works will be a monument to hb memory. 
A. J. Philips. 



MR. PLUMB AS A CITIZEN. 

Doubtless most of the members of our Horticultural Society 
knew Mr. Plumb chiefly as a nurseryman, and as a frequent at- 
tendant at our meetings. In these ofiieea his genial and refined 
manners, his very considerable knowledge of horticulture, and 
especially his expertncss in naming varieties, always commanded 
our respect. Some of us knew also of his active opposition to 
the saloon. 

While in attendance at liis funeral last winter, I had onpor- ■ ^ 
tunity to learn something of hia relations to the community at 3 
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Milton, in which he has so long resided, and am happy to say 
that this information gave him a still higher place in ray esteem 
than he had before. There I learned that throughout his long 
i-esidence at Milton he had been one of the most substantial pil- 
lars of the local church and Sunday school, an active supporter 
of the Milton Collie, and an earnest advocate of all local re- 
form measures. In short, he has been a christian citizen in the 
broader sense of the word. 

I know there is a difference of opinion among practical men 
as to the importance of attachment to the orthodox church, and 
that some regard a devotional life as an evidence of mental weak- 
neea; but there can be no question as to the moral superiority of 
the man who devotee himself persistently and consiat£ntly to 
self-imposed efforts, that the standard of a higher and nobler 
life may be ever held up to inspire and enlighten his associates, 
and who is always found on the side of true prt^re^ in all mat- 
ters of education and other questions of public importajice. 

Highly as I shall esteem Mr. Plumb for the place he has 
filled in the horticultural progress of our state, I shall esteem 
him still higher for what I have learned of him as a citizen of 
his own community. 

University of Wisconsin. E. S. Goff. 



, M. A. THAYER. 



Mason A, Thayer.— Died at his home in this city on Thurs- 
day, July 20th, 1899, of typhoid fever, Mason A, Thayer, aged 
59 years. 

In the death of Mr. Thayer, Phillips and the county of Price 
have lost a progressive, energetic and prominent citizen whose 
place will never be quite tilled. He had unlimited faith in the 
future of this county and his tirae, money and energy were spent 
freely and without price to aid in its building up. Whatever. 
he attempted to do it was characteristic of the man to do it thor- 
oughly and systematically, sparing neither himself, time or 
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money in carrying it through. For weeka previous to hia illness 
he had been taxing all his energies, his brain and Bystem, in car- 
rying on his business, so that when in an exhausted state, physi- 
cally and mentally, he took to his bed, he was indeed in poor con- 
dition to stand the ravages of the fever upon his system but even 
then it was with difficulty that his family could at first induce 
him to stay there, and not until the fever had a firm hold upon 
him did he finally yield, and took to his bed, the first time in 
the many years of his life. There was little hope for him from 
the first and yet he fought a good fight. In death, as in life, his 
features bore the same placid, serene and pleasant appearance 
which were characteristic to the man. 

The funeral services, which were held Friday morning from 
the house, were largely attended by his friends and the Ma- 
sonic order of this city, of whidi he was a member. Rev. Sam- 
uel Howard Murphy officiated. 

His remains were taken to Sparta for interment, and besides 
the family they were escorted by a delegation from Phillips 
Lodge No, 225, F, & A. M., consisting of Messrs. Rev. Samuel 
Howell Murphy, M, Barry, Thomas J. Meredith, G. M. Cham- 
berlain, Dr. H. Soulen, A. P. Messer and E. D. Sperry and also 
Messrs. Farr and Graham. 

The remains were met at the train by a delegation of the 
Sparta Lodge, F. & A, M, and friends, and were escorted to the 
Masonic Temple, where they were joined by the members of the 
lodga The funeral cortege then proceeded to the cemetery 
where the Masonic funeral services were conducted by Acting 
Master M. Barry, assisted by Chaplain Samuel Howell Murphy. 
A male quartette of Sparta sang selections. The services were 
very impressive. 

He leaves behind him to mourn his loss his wife, Minnie A. 
Thayer, a son, Chas. Thayer, and his wife, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Chas. E. Tobey, and her husband, and two grandchildren, sons 
of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Thayer, and a large number of friends at 
home and at lai^e whose sympathies are with the family. 
17 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Mason A. Thayer was bom at Conneaut, Ohio, November 17, 

1839, and would have been sixty years old bad he lived until the 

17th of next Jfovember. He came to Wisconsin in March, 

■ 1856, locating at Sparta, where he resided until the spring of 

1894, when he came to Phillips, 

Hewaa elected register of deeds of Monroe county in 1860 
and was twice re-elected, serving three full terms in that office. 
In 1868 he established the Sparta Savings Bank, which he 
conducted until the financial panic of 1893 when it failed with 
BO msJiy other like institutions. 

He was most prominently identified with the educational, agri- 
cnltural and horticultural interests of the state. He served six 
years as JTormal regent under appointment of Gov. W. D. 
Hoard; was president of the State Horticultural Society two 
years, ajid when the Farmers' Institutes were first held in this 
state he was appointed as one of the conductors and it was largely 
through his able efforts that these institutes were made valuable, 
popular and placed on a permanent basis. Indeed, his work in 
horticulture gave him a national reputation, his bulletins issued 
monthly were published by all the leading agricultural papers 
published in the United States and Canada and were accepted 
as authority on the proper care of plants of all kinds. 

In 1881 he was elected a member of assembly from Monroe 
county, serving one term. In politics he was a republican and 
had three times been elected by his party as a delegate to the 
national convention from Wisconsin. He was always ac- 
tive in politics and last year was a delegate to the republican state 
convention. Price county was the first county in the state to 
elect delegates and Mr. Thayer was the first del^ate chosen by 
the county. They cast a solid vote for Grov, Scofield's renomi- 
nation. 

He was married December 31st, 1861, to Miss Minnie A. 
Munn, at Sparta, who with two children, Mr. Charles A, Thayer 
and Mi's. May Thayer Tobey, survive him to mourn the Joss of a 
most thoughtful and loving husband and father. 

Since he located with his family in Phillips in the spring of 
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1894 he liad the management of the Tayette Shaw tannery 
interests of this place. He identified himself with the progres- 
sive interest of the city and county from the first and has always 
been recognized as a leading citizen. He established the Thayer 
fruit farm at this place and has demonstrated the fact that this 
country is adapted to farming and fruit growing. This has been 
a great factor in starting the development of farming interests 
and has brought many settlers into the country. He took great 
interest in the development of agriculture and by act and coun- 
sel advocated cultivation of good seed and raising of blooded 
stock by the fanners. At the annual meeting of the Price 
County Agricultural Society last year he was elected president 
of the association. Had he been spared to the work he would 
have done much in the next few years to benefit this section of 
our state, and Price county in particular. He was also a mem- 
ber of the county board of supervisors, having been elected sev- 
eral successive times as supervisor from the first ward. 

His career was one of activity and usefulness and his demise 
at this time is a sad blow to this city and county. 



The foregoing obituary notice was taken from the Phillips' 
Bee, a paper published in the town where Mr. Thayer died. 
Ihe writer visited him there and saw the wonderful work he was 
starting in that new country, and I hoped sincerely that he 
might live to see the outcome of it, but it was otherwise ordered. 
I am of the opinion, and have heard the same from many relia- 
ble men, that no man did more in the time that he was engaged 
in it to develop and build up the small fruit interests in Sparta 
and the northwest than M. A. Thayer. He was pleasant, hos- 
pitable, kind and generous, always ready to give information to 
all. Peace to his ashes. 

A. J". Phillips, 

Secretary. 
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HEPOKT ON NURSERY INSPECTION IN WISCONSIN, 

1899. 

To Profeasor W. A. Henry, Director, 

Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 
Sir : — Pursuant to instructions received from Prof. Gofif, the 
following nurseries in. the state of Wisconsin have been personal- 
ly inspected by me to ascertain whether or not they were infested 
by San Jose scale (Aspidiotus pemiciosus), or other danger- 
ously-injurious insect, or plant disease. 

1. At Janesville, Nursery of Mr, George J, Kellogg. 

2. At Fort Atkinson, Nurseries of Mr. F. C. Edwards, Messrs. 
J. M. Edwards & Son, and Messrs. Coe & Converse. 

3. At Sparta, those of Messrs, Z. K. Jewett & Co., Thayer 
Fruit Farms, and Messrs. Geo. Hanchett & Sons, 

4. At Ripon, Nurseries of Mr. L. G. Kell<^g (Prairie City 
Nursery), and Messrs. Kellogg & Runals. (Green Lake Or- 
chard & Nursery Co.) 

5. At Sturgeon Bay, Messrs, Hatch & Bingham, and Ever- 
green Nursery Co. 

6. At Wauwatosa, Hawk's Nursery Co. (Mr. T. J. Fei^- 
son, Manager.) 

In no case was San Jose scale nor any of its near relatives, 
nor any other dangerously-injurious insect or plant disease found 
to be present in these nurseries, and it may be said with safety 
that they are fuUy entitled to a certificate showing their stock 
for trade of the coming year, to be apparently in good, healthy 
condition so far as those ailments are concerned which come 
within the scope of the inspector's work. 

Before entering into details of the work of inspection it may 
be well to consider a few general facts regarding the nurseries 
inspected. 

The past winter was one of the most severe ever experienced 
in Wisconsin, and dealt a heavy blow to those who had planted 
young apple trees, either in the nursery or in the orchard. In 
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Bome sections the cold was partially counter-balanced by a cov- 
ering of snow. This was especially true in the more northern 
section of the region inspected. 

At Janesville and Fort Atkinson the fall of snow had not been 
sufficient to protect the roots and severe loss followed from "win- 
ter-killing," — the roots being frozen. Where this trouble pre- 
vails the whole tree will die early in the summer, though it may 
leaf out in the spring. The nurserymen at these points lost 
practically all of th^ apple stock and are now planting anew. 

At the other places, the fall oi snow had been sufficient to pro- 
tect the roots and comparatively few dead trees were to be seen 
in the nurseries. Here, however, a new difficulty arises, as it 
fieems that the cold in these sections must have been more in- 
tense. Although the roots escaped, the twigs are sometimes 
found to be dead, — the trouble commonly known as "freezing- 
back." It will thus be seen that although the sections with 
snow endured the winter much better than those without, they 
did not entirely escape its damaging effects. 

The present season has been a good one for growing nursery 
stock. Rain was more abundant than usual during the spring 
and early summer, giving the plants a good growth. This is 
especially fortunate for the nurserymen who are now planting 
out a new stock of apples, as they have lost vray few trees by 
drought. This comparative abundance of rain (which was es- 
pecially noticeable in the spring) also had its disadvantages in 
that it started a large crep of weeds. In case of stock planted 
on low ground it had been found difficult to cultivate enough to 
keep the weeds within proper bounds. It is graitfying to note, 
however, that by most of the nurserymen, the stock had evi- 
dently been amply cultivated. 

Tree fruits are hardly a commercial export of Wisconsin at 
present. Plums, as well as apples, appear to be rather difficult 
to preserve through the rigorous winters, while not a peach tree 
was noticed during the inspection, and pears are almost equally 
Hcarce. As a reeult of this, the stock grown by the nurserymen 
of Wisconsin consists mostly of strawberries, raspberries, cur- 
rants and gooseberries, shade and ornamental trees, fruit trees, 
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and blackberries. The order of importance being nearly as 
here named. 

There are certain insects and plant diseases which are ordi- 
narily of minor importance, which are to be found wherever 
their hoet-plants grow. No mention is made of these in the 
more detailed diacuasion of the inspection work which follows, 
as it is obviously needless to mention matters which, are entirely 
familiar to all. The aim has been to call attentiim to those in- 
sects which often prove injurious, or to those whose appearance 
in numbers is in ajiy way unusual, and in each case these phases 
of the question will bo discussed. Brief remarks are usually 
given, showing the nature of the work which the nursery is 
doing. 

DETAILS OF NUESERY INSPECTION. 

(The following is written from notes as taken in the field, and 
the nurseries are given in the order in which they were in- 
spected.) 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg, Janesville, inspected Aug. 29, 1899. 

General nurseiy stock, giving particular attention to small 
fruits. Apples were nearly all winter-killed and only a few of 
those which survived in good condition will be sold. Others 
will soon be taken up and burned. Budded plums were badly 
winterkilled, but those on their own roots are doing fairly well. 

Mr. F. C. Edwards, Fort Atkinson, inspected Aug. 30, 1899. 

General nursery stock, especially small fruits. Lost all ap- 
ples and was obliged to set new last spring, hence will have no 
home-grown to sell for at least two more years yet. 

J. M. Edwards & Son, Fort Atkinson, inspected Aug. 31, 
1899. 

General nursery stock. Apples were nearly all winter-killed. 
Plowed up about 17,000 trees last spring. A young orchard 
■which he had planted for fruit was also killed. Set out 10,000 
apple last spring, and these are doing well. 

Coe & Converse, Fort Atkinson, inspected Aug. 31 and Sept, 
1, 1899. 

General stock and gives considerable attention to apples as 
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well. Lost about 25,000 apple trees by winter-killing last win- 
teir. This is the heaviest loss reported among the nuraerymeii. 

Jewett & Co., Sparta, inspected Sept. 2, 1899. 

General nursery stock, giving special attention to apples. 
Snow protected trees well, but some show the results oi, freezing- 
back. 

Thayer Fruit Farms, Mr. John L, Herbst, Manager, Sparta, 
inspected Sept. 4, 1899. 

Grows only small fruits. Does not raise or handle trees at 
all. Four and one-half acres of gooseberries died early in the 
spring and Mr. Herbst attributes it to the severity of the winter, 
though there is no definite proof that this was the cause. 

Geoi^e Hanchett & Son, Sparta, inq)ected Sept. 4, 1899. 

Raises only small fruits, and does not grow trees at all. Has 
a good many acres in strawberries but will only take plants from 
a small strip of the field. 

L. G. Kellogg, Ripou (Prairie City Nursery), inspected Sept, 
6, 1899. 

Small fruits only at Eipon, and no trees grown at this ^lace. 
All fruit trees are grown at the Green Lake Orchard & Nursery 
Co. (See next ahead.) 

Green Lake Orchard & Kursery Co., Kello^ & Itunals, Rip- ' 
on,* inspected September 6, 1899. 

Only apple trees are grown at present at this place. Plenty 
of snow. Ko winter-killing, but some twigs were frozen-back. 

Hatch & Bingham, Stui^eon Bay, inspected Sept. 8, 1899. 

Berries and fruits. Plum trees planted in his orchard seemed 
to suffer from the cold. Snow protected apples. Some twigs 
frozen back. i 

Evergreen Nursery Company, Sturgeon Bay, inspected Sept. 
9, 1899. 

Devotes attention entirely to evergreens and ornamental 
stock. Has stock in small beds and at various places, so,that it. 
is not possible to form any definite idea as to the amount in 

♦This Is the same Mr. Kellogg as the one ot the preceding nuraery, 
but the one at Rlpon is his' private property, while the Green Lake 
nursery fe owned by him and hie partaer, Mr. Runals, and hence the 
two nurseries are eseentially separate. 
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nursery stock. "Damping-off" b the worst trouble with which 
they have to contend. 

T. J. Ferguson (Hawk's Nursery Company), Wauwatosa, in- 
spected Sept 12, 1899. 

Only started in the nursery business last spring and most of 
hia stock was planted out at that time. At present his stock 
cooMsta only of shade and omamraital trees. Has given no at- 
tention to fruit trees, as yet. 

[In addition to the above, the nurseries of W. B. Davis of 
Janeeviile, F. K. Phoenix & Son of Delavan, A. Clark Tuttle of 
Baraboo and Henry Lake Sons Co., of Black River Falls, were 
inspected by Prof. GofE later in the season. The first of these 
is devoted wholly to small fruits; the second is devoted largely 
to shade and ornamental trees and shrubbery. 

Fruit trees wore largely destroyed by the winter at Delavan. 
The third is a small nursery, and includes mostly apple trees. 
This nursery, for some reason not easy to explain, suffered com- 
paratively little fro m the past disastrous winter. The fourth 
grows apple trees rather extensively, and also small fruits and 
some ornamental stock. Apple trees were killed back some 
in the last year's growth, but the stock, for the most part, passed 
the winter in good condition.] 

METHOD OF INSPECTION. 

In nursery inspection, those ailments which cause the greatest 
alarm, and on account of which the inspection is principally con- 
ducted, must receive first attention. Hence, as most of the 
state laws aim especially at the San Jose scale (Aspidiotus per- 
niciosus, Comst'k) the great object in nurseiy inspection is to 
determine if this pest is present in the nurseries, and also to make 
note upon any other dangeroxisly-injurious insect or plant dis- 
ease. It is not intended to give all other peats a slighting no- 
tice at all, for they must also be watched, hut the San Jose scale 
calls for the most close attention among the insects, — ^just as 
peach "yellows" commands attention of peach growers where 
this disease is prevalent. Wisconsin has yet cause to congratu- 
late herself upon her apparent freedom from the San Jose scale. 
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It is not known to occur within her borders at the present writ- 
ing. 

For these reasons the nurseriee were inspected with the San 
Joae scale as the principal object of the search, and it may be in- 
teresting to some to know the method which is commonly used. 

It is obvious that it is not practicable to examine each indi- 
vidual plant to ascertain its condition and it is only possible to 
examine certain plants in each section of the block. Thus, if ■ 
a certain nursery row of apple trees is to be examined, every tree 
might at least be glanced at to ascertain that it is not in seriously 
unhealthy condition, but about one tree in every twenty or 
thirty should receive a somewhat closer inspection, so that if the 
scale is present in any section of the nursery, it will probably be 
found. In any case, every ta-ee which shows signs of being un- 
healthy should be closely examined, and when possible, the 
cause of the weakness, whether it be scale or not, should be de- 
termined. 

As the San Jose scale is only known to occur upon very few of 
the ornamental plants and upon none of the small fruits, except 
currants and gooseberries, inspection is rendered comparatively 
easy when only small fruits, ornamentals, etc., are grown. 
Evergreens also have never been known to be attacked by this 
species of scale. 

Sb^wb^ries are exceedingly easy to inspect, for, standing at 
one place, a person may see every plant vrithin a radius of 25 or 
30 feet. With fruit trees this would be impossible. Fifteen 
acres of strawberries could be as thoroughly inspected in an hour 
as a single acre of apple trees could be in the same time. For 
these reasons it would hardly seem that the same stress should 
be laid upon the inspection of an acre of berries as upon an acre 
of fruit trees. Small fruits, moreover, are usually less injured 
by other insects than are fruit trees. 

OBSEaVATIONS ON BLIOHTS, ETC. 

As before stated, certain blights are almost universally pres- 
ent, and wherever raspberries and blackberries were grown, these 
were most prevalent. The raspberry anthracnose was found in 
every lot examined. Its presence is indicated by discolored 
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spots on the st^ns, which are slightly indented in the bark. 
These spots are uaually most noticeable near the ground, and the 
black varieties, — the Gr^g especially, — seem to be most sub- 
ject to its attacks. No especially serious outbreak of this dis- 
ease was noticed. 

Septoria. — In many cases the leaves were observed to be 
dropping prematurely from raspberry and blackberry vines and 
Mr. Hatch (who is well informed in these matters) says thatit is 
due to a species of Septoria. The presence of this disease is evi- 
denced by small, yellowish speckles, with a dark brown center, on 
the leaves. As the disease advances the whole leaf turns yel- 
lowish and finally drops oS. No alarming damage was noticed 
from this. 

Leaf Mould. — While at Sparta Mr. Fisher of that place called 
attention to raspberry vines in hii fields, which were affected by 
a disease which is here designated as Leaf Motdd. The tenmnal 
shoots had evidently been killed, but new shoots had pushed out 
afterwards. The leaves, six or eight inches from the end of the 
shoot, were dead and of pitchy blackness. The terminal shoots, 
which had pushed out after the, attack, were infected by a fun- 
gus which was plainly evident on the under side of the leaves. 
The fungus was evidently then in its fruiting stage, and Mr. 
Fisher was advised to send specimens to the proper authorities 
for identification. Later on the same trouble was noted in vines 
belonging to Messrs. Hanchett & Sons, which they were raising 
for the fruit and from which no plants will be sold. The sug- 
gestion is offered that unless the disease lessens materially, the 
parties so troubled be ui^ed to spray the vines or to destrey them, 
as the disease will evidently become much more serious if it ia 
not combated quickly. 

"Damping-off." — This is aa aibnent which has caused the 
growers of young eveip^ens much trouble. Its ravages are 
confined, it seems, to the yearlings, and the loss is often quite 
serious. It was especially noticed in the beds of the Evergreen 
Nursery Co., at Stui^eon Bay, but it kills the plant while it ia 
yet young and is not an ailment which is carried with the plant 
and which would spread as other dangerous diseases do. Hence 
the fact that plants are lost by "damping-off" is not an argument 
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to the effect that the stock is poor. On the contrary, those 
plants which were weaker in the heginning are the ones which 
would naturally succumb to the disease. Hence its presence 
acts more as an insurance to the purchaser than otherwise, even 
though it is an unwelcome guest to the grower of the yearlings. 
It never troubles older trees. 

OBSERVATIONS ON INSECTS. 

Aphis mali. — This is the common green plant-louse which is 
so often injurious on the leaves and younger twigs of apples 
early in the season. It is apt to become less abundant later on 
but the fact that it has been present is usually betrayed by the 
presence of a blackish substance which is really a fungus which 
grows upon a sweetish excretion of the plant-louse. Yew insects 
are so dependent upon special seasons for rapid re-production as 
are plant-lice. In some seasons they are extremely abundant 
and injurious, while another year they may be scarcely notice- 
able. Signs of the presence of this insect in considerable abun- 
dance were observed at Mr. Kellogg's nursery at Janesville, Mr. 
Jewett's nursery at Sparta, and Mr. Hatch's nursery at Sturgeon 
Bay. 

Datana minisira. — This insect is also known as the yellow- 
necked apple-tree worm. These caterpillars feed in colonies, 
and infest oak and hickory trees as well as apple. They assume 
a very threatening appearance when disturbed, posing with the 
head and tail thrown upward from the branch to which they 
cling by means of the lai^e, fleshy proles on the abdomen. 
When full grown the lar\'a descends into the ground and passes 
through its transformation to the adult moth. The adult is of 
a buff or brown color, with a dark velvety-colored head and 
shoulders. The wings expand nearly two inches, and the fore- 
wings are banded with a still darker brown. This insect was 
observed at Sparta in the nursery of Mr. Jewett, and at Stur- 
geon Bay at the nursery of Hatch & Bingham. 

Melanoplvs femur-rubrum. — This is the very common grass- 
hopper about an inch long, which is so very numerous all over 
the state. Its principal food is grass, grains, clover, etc., but it 
was obser\'ed to feed with considerable voracity upon apple 
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leaves in the Green Lake Orchard Nursery near Ripon. In jus- - 
tice to the grasshopper be it said that it is rarely a peat upon 
fruit trees. This little creature is so very familiar to every one 
that no description is needed. 

Aphis forbesi. — This is one of the worst pests of the straw- 
berry, though it is unfamiliar to most of the growers of that 
fruit. It is a very small greenish-black plant-louse that attacks 
the roots of the strawberry, and where it is once thoroughly es- 
tablished, usually does considerable damage. The presence of 
the insect is indicated by the vines wilting as if for want of 
water, and in such cases wilted (not dead) plants should be pulleal 
and the roots examined. If this pest is found to he present, the 
most stringent measures are advisable to prevent its spread. In 
the states of Maryland, New J^sey and Delaware, where straw- 
berry growing has long been one of the leading industries, it is- 
not an exaggeration to say that hundreds of acres of vines have 
been rendered valueless on account of its attacks. This insect 
was found in an old bed of strawberries on the premises of 
Messrs. J. M. Edwards & Son at Fort Atkinson. No plants will 
be sold from this bed, and assurance has been given that it will 
be destroyed. It will not be advisable to plant strawberries in thft 
same ground again for two seasons to come._ Special stress has 
been laid upon the presence of this insect for the reason that 
strawberry growing is a rising industry in Wisconsin and has not 
yet reached its best and fullest development, hence it is desir- 
able to catch the insect invaders in time. 

Lachnostema. — Every farmer knows the White Grub and es- 
pecially is it known to the grower of strawberries, for it causes 
the loss of many plants. To name the nurseries in which this in- 
sect was found would be to name all of those in which strawber- 
ries are grown. This insect does not always remain a grub, 
however, but finally changes to one of the brown beetles, about 
three-fourths of an inch long, which annoy ns by buzzing round 
our lamps during the warm evenings of June. 

On the premises of Mr. Herbst, managing the Thayer fruit 
farms at Sparta, small black saw-flies were observed swarming 
around strawberry vines by thousands. It could not then be 
seen that they were doing any particular injury, but as they 
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■were mating, they would soon deposit the ^gs for a brood of 
slugs which would do their deatructive work a little later in the 
season. At just what other places this insect was noticed it was 
n(^lected to record, but at this place they were by far the most 
abundant. None of the slugs could be found. 

Deilephila lineata. — This is one of the most handsome moths 
and is often attracted to bright lights. It has fore-wings of a 
buff or light brownish color marked with yellow along the veins 
■oi the wings, and with a yellow stripe from the base to the apex 
of the wing. The hind wings are bordered with black, while 
the middle areas are of a beautiful reddish pink. The wings ex- 
pand about two and three-fourths or three inches. Only a sin- 
gle larva of this moth was found and it was feeding on Ui© grape 
at the expense of Mr. Kello^ at Janesville. 

Colopha ulmieola. — This is another of the plant lice, but it 
lives within a gall which the colonies form on the leaves of the 
elm. These galls are often' known as cocks-comb galls. These 
insects have a very interesting life-history, as have all of the 
plant lice, but it cannot be discussed here. This insect was ob- 
served upon elm at the nursery of Mr. F. C. Edwards, Messrs. 
J. M, Edwards & Son, Messrs. Coe & Converse at Fort Atkinson, 
and Mr, Ferguson (Hawk's Nursery Co.), at Wauwatosa, 

Grapta interrogatimiift. — The adult of this insect is a very 
pretty, active butterfly and the name "interrogationis" was sug- 
gested by the presence of a metallic-like mark on the underside 
of the wings which bears a close resemblance to an interrogation 
mark. Another species is known as Grapta comma for a simi- 
lar reason. The caterpillars of the former species were noticed 
feeding upon the leaves of elm at several places. The caterpil- 
lar is fairly well protected by a sparse covering of stout spines, 
and when feeding usually clings to the under side of the leaf so 
as to be hidden from its enemies. This insect was observed on 
the elm in the nursery of Messrs. J. M. Edwards & Son, and 
Coe & Converse at Fort Atkinson, and what was evidently the 
work of the same species was seen in the nursery of Mr. Fergu- 
son at Wauwatosa. 

Eriommpa cerasi. — This is a saw-fly and hence is not dis- 
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tantly related to the insect described as swarming around the 
strawberry pknts of Mr. Herbst at Sparta, This insect, how- 
ever, was not doing injury to nursery stock, but was doing con- 
siderable damage to growing cherry-treee on the farm of Jfr. 
Hatch at Stui^eon Bay. Mr. Hatch has quite a large cherry or- 
chard and hence the pest is not one to be disregarded. The slug- 
like larvae were observed upon the leaves in abundance and in 
many cases the leaves had been almost completely skeletonized 
by them. 

[A few apple trees in the nursery of Mr. A. Clark Tuttle of 
Baraboo were found infested with the woolly aphis, Schizoneura 
Umigera. This is a serious pest in Jlisaouri and Kentucky, but 
does not thrive in our state, probably owing to our severe win- 
ters. An unrecognized scale insect was found on some of the 
pear trees and on a single apple tree in the nursery of F. K. 
Phoenix & Son of Delavan, but it seemed to be doing little dam- 
age. It did not bear a close resemblance to the San Jose scale. 
It was probably the "scurfy scale," Chionaspis furfurus. 
— E. S. Goff.] 

In conclusion, it may be said that so far as possible any allu- 
sions to probable remedies for disease or insects have been 
avoided. The attempt has been to point out the facts as they 
exist, and to present them in as clear and definite a manner as 
possible. The problems having been pointed out, the solution 
will lie in the hands of those whose duty it is to attend to those 
matters. 

Very respectfully submitted, 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., 
Acting Inspector of Nurseries. 
Forest Home, Tompkins Co., N, Y,, 

September 18, 1899. 
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